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since that period^ I have experienced at your Royal 
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impression on my hearty while the flattering man- 
ner in which your Royal Highness has sanctioned 
this address^ enhances all former ohligations, and 
adds to the debt of gratitude already so largely 
incurred by your Royal Highnesses ever 

Devoted, and grateful 

Humble Servant, 
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HThe following pages were not committed to the 
press till after full twenty years' observation and 
experience in almost every variety of Climate 
which the surface of this Globe presents — 



A gad i bus usque 



Auroram el Gangem 



The Horatian precept then^ '' nonum prematur 
in Annum>'' having been more than twice observed; 
and the sanction of the Profession having beeo 
unequivocally manifested by the most flattering 
testimonies of spontaneous approbation^ and the 
rapid exhaustion of a targe impression^ of this and 
bis work on Tropical Climates^ the Author comes 
before the public^ in a second Edition^ with much 
gratitude for the past^ and with some confidence in 
the future. 

Having detached the article '' Gout/' for sepa- 
rate publication^ the Author has beeo enabled to 
remodel and greatly enrich this Edition by a vast 
body of original and important matter. Three en- 
tire sections have been addcd^ on Asthma^ Epilepsy, 

a 



snd passive Exercise; and it is hoped that tfae book 
ma^ now stand a classic Essay on the subject it 
embraces. 

That division of the work including " Practical 
chseroaliOTis on those dtTangtmenU of the Liver, 
DigestiTe Organs, Heart, and Nervous St/stem, re- 
sulting from climatorial infiuenci; irregularity of 
li-oing, mental anxiety, or sedentary habits," has 
been coiisidciably improvedj and now ftirms the 
basis or text of a comprehensive cotirsp of lectures 
on those impurtant subjects, which (he Author will 
shortly deliver in Ihis Metropolis. 

So wide a range of observation and pciaonal 
sufferings (n hence is derived the practical infor- 
mation contained in this volume, and in the proposed 
lectures,) never probably fell to the lot of an indi-. 
Yidual before — 

" Alternate change of Climalc had heknAwn, 
And felt ihe fierce exiremes of either zone ; 
^Vhcrc polar skjet congeal the uiernal siiow, 
Or eiiuinoctial suns for ever^low." 

The author can conscientiously aver that, in all 
Iiis wanderings — in every vicissitude of climate, or 
circumstance — of adversity or prosperity — in the 
tumult of war, or in llie boson;i of peace, he never, 
for a moment, ceased to cultivate, with enthusiastic 
ardour, the principles and the practice of medical 
(ciencc — still cherishii)g the fond hope (often ii>dced 




^hen reason might despair) that a period would yet 
arrive when, on his native shores^ he might live ta 
disseminate among the rising generation of the 
profession ( perhaps with some advantage to society 
at large) the fruits of his long and hard-earned 
experienci 



Around his fire an evening group to draw. 
And teach them all he felt, and all he saw* 

*^ .Hoc erat in votis** — and these his humhie 
anticipations will^ he hopes, at last be realized. 
For the rest, the Author throws himself on the 
patronage of that Public whose health he has 
studied at the ex pence of his own-— on the indul- 
gence of that Profession whose dignity he has 
endeavoured to uphold — on the liberality of that 
science whose progress he has laboured to advance. 

But if^ in his journey through the checkered 
scenes of life^ he has been taught humility in the 
school of adversity^ and wisdom in affliction, he has, 
at the same time, learnt an important secret — the 
power and extent of — one's own resources^ when 
exerted with energy, and directed with spirit 
through the dense cloud of difficulties, prejudices, 
and artificial barriers which weigh down the 
springs, and check the progress of human intellect, 
both in the study and practice of the healing art. 

On these resources he has hitherto relied^ and 
shall continue to rely, whatever may ensue. If they 



irui 

hate not proved passportd to wealth or rank, they 
have led to better things — independence of mind-** 
and the consciousness of having contributed some* 
thing to the advancement of medical science^ and 
the mitigation of human sufferings. 

JA.MES JOHNSON. 

London^ 

Ifo. 1. Albany y Piscadilltf, > 
September \0, 1818. > 
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** The InflaeAce of Hot Climates on European Constitutions is here 
placed in a newer and clearer light than in any work with which we are 
acquainted/* — London Med, if Fhye* Journal, Sept. 1813. 

** The gaol at which our critical analysis is to terminate, would now be 
C^irly ip vjew, if f the Tropical Hygiene,* which occupies bo small $hare of 
a work, in which almost every thing is superlatively excellent, did not 
stand io our way, and yet remain to be passed in review : our limits forbid 
us, however, to bestow that time and labour upon this part of Mr. Johh- 
son'*! Book, which, to borrow his own quotation — ** Preslat Argento f * for 
in DO Work do we remember to have seen the important subject of pre« 
serving Health in Tropical Climates, so ably, so clearly, and so philoso* 
phically treated. The easy, lucid, and entertaining manner in which it is 
written cannot fail to render it equally intefresting to the soldier, sailor, 
merchant, or traveller, as to the medical part of the community. — ^ew 
JUed, and Phys, Journal, f^cc. |8I3. 

" I highly approve of almpst every line in Mr. jQHi«goN*$ Work, which 
I recommcBd ^o all the Medical Gentlemen going to India, as by far the 
i^tj apd indeed theoqly good Book written on the subject.*' <* Williaic 
Dick,** Principal Physician to the East India Compauy. — Fide Dr. Divk'b 
Letter to the Editors of the New Med. and Phys. Journal, June 1814. 

*< Tbi^ volume contains most interesting and important information. 
No Medifcal Men intended for a tropical field of practice should proceed to 
tlieir destination without possessing the Book. There is not, in truth a 
i^iore faithful o^ a more judicious guide. It will divest them of those absupd 
prejadijces whic|i ignorance and arrogance have united to give authority to« 
It wiU store their minds with facts of the highest utility, and amply supply 
them with the surest means of crowning the assiduous exercise of their 
ardjfoof and important duties with success." — Dr. CaismoLME in the Edin- 
burgh Med. b} Surg. Journ. July I8H1 P- 319. 

*' The Medical Public, I conceive, is very much indebted to Mr. James. 
Johnson, Author of the valuable practical wofk on the ' Influence of 
Tropical Climates,* and an accurate observer of Nature, for having so clearly- 
illustrated the connection between dysentery and deranged functions of 
t^e skin and liver.'* — Armstrong on Typhu§, page 171. 

'' Mr. Johnson seems to be enthusiastic in his profession ; has spent a 
great part of his lifje in tropical climates in |}oth hemispheres $ has observed 
well, and practised successfully ; and now in presenting the result of bis 
personal ezp,erienpe to the public, has pjubjislied a volume abounding in 
piartical knowledge, which we recomiheud in the strongest manner to the 
attention of f he Profession^ an,d indeed to every person going to tropical 
climates, on a/ccouni of the very valuable ob^^ervations which interest the 
soldier, the sailor, and the merchant, as much as the Physician."-— EJm* 
burgh Medical ^ Surgical Journal, April, 1815, page 244. 

'* Mr. James Johnson has the distinguished merit of having writteii 
the best, by far the best Book on the diseases of warm climates. He not 
only presents every important fact, but boldly draws original aqd satisfac- 
tory conclusions, and thereby lays down admirable rules for both the pre^ 
▼eotioo aud cure of diseases incidental to tropical regions.**— .^n;ia/f of 
Medicine^ $c. No. 8^ Dec. 1817, page 454« 
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'* TtiC nriler or the fiilloninf: tulumc ntfeady posinaes a Strang dainl 
upon Ihe approbalion and eitecm rif llic I'roressiona! Public, by his late 
wort on the ' Infiamce of Tropical Ctimotei on F.umpean CunidfuHonJ.' 

" In the fourlh seclion [of Ihe prrscnl work] our Aulhor enlerifiril on 
the consideration of Htpatitis, of Ihe sjmptom* of which he Irncrs all Ihe 
acroiional irj-egularilirs with sn miulerl}' a hand, (hai, Ibongh histrealment 
be regulated, it h by no mcan< cominon, and is entitled to a aerious altention," 

'* The second pari of the work relates to the pteiervBtian of health, or 
the prEvenliun of dlEeasCi and is ronduclrd in a inosl ioleresllng and 
iiLit^fictoty 'oa.tMet "^London Medical^ FhsHcalJaantfilfar March,\S\S. 

" We have very lilile rnnm lefl, nnd yet we arc very unwilling (a allow 
another Number to be published, without nnlieing the worL before ui, and 
recamniendiiig it lo Ihe allenticn of our readEn, to nhom Mr Jobnson 
Is probably ulreaily well known la an intelligent observer and spirited 

" Hygeia, or Ihe Conservallon of rfenllh and Prolongalion of Life, neit 
engages our Auibor's allentibn, and ii illnslrated by many eicellent 
observations."— Ediniui-gA Medical and StirgicalJoitrnal, for April, 1818- 

" We do Dol heiilnle lo declare, that while Mr, Johnson's other Work 
supeisedrs the necessity of the fndian PrnClitioner reading any other of the 
kind, ihe present contains all Ihe fundameDtal points of I hat sound pathology 
which now gives such splendour to Ihe prarlice of medicine. Like Dr. 
J\rni9lrong he analyses diseases, rl^gfards each as a chain of effects, and 
where no specific cnnse and remedy can be delecled, npon Ihe removal and 
npplicalion of which all the symptaibs would vanish, endeavours lo deslioy 
each link of the chain. 

" -K little reflection will Indeed shew whal has really been the case, 
that theliealmeni of aloiospheric diseases of our own dimale must be most 
easily improved by observaliopsand experlmenli made in warmer latitudes. 
Practitioners in hot climates have advantages in Ihli respect as mlich 
euperior lo the opporlunilies nf those who practice in England, as a man 
possessinj; a microscope has over him whose only means of perception are 
Ihe naked eye. 

' " On all Ihe points of almoipheric influence Mr. Johnson reasons not only 
well, but indeed luminonsly, and renders hii work invaluable to his profes- 
slonal brethren. In ll and the work on hoi cUmales, almost all is said Ihat 
can besaldof theefl'eclsof lemperalure [ihe eausesofnine-lcnlbs of diseases] 
upon the balance of eicilemeni and circulaliAa. 

" On bHlary dernngemenls aad every polnl of Hygiene in general, air, 
food, cloth iiif, &r. Ihe essay is admirable. We believe ihalno one will read 
■his work and not Instantly resolve la purchase it t and when, according to 
oar annual cuslom, we have dedicated a volume lo each of several old 
praclilioners who have malerinlly conlrlbuled lo Ihe improvemealof our 
prufenlon, wc hope to dedicate one to Mr. Johnson." 

Annalt of Xediciac tind Snrftry for Dtrtmitr, I81T. 
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PART I. 
NATURE AND TREATMENT OF DISEASES. 



J/HE ATMOSPHERE which surrounds the globe we inhabit, 
for many miles in height, is the most heterogeneous fluid 
in nature. Every species of substance, whether animal^ 
v^C^tabley or mineral, dispersed over the surface of the 
earth, and which is capable of being dissolved by water, 
consuraed by fire, or volatilized by heat, is diffused in end- 
less variety and proportion through the diflerent strata of 
air. When therefore we consider that, at every inspiration, 
this fluid is applied to an expanded tissue of the most deli- 
cate blood-vessels in the lungs,* we cannot but conclude 
that its ever varying properties, temperature, density, and 
impn^nations, must have a predominant influence oi> the 
health of the human race* 

The omniscient Creator, however, has not left us exposed 
to such a train of incidents without enduing the constitution 
of man with a pliancy, and power of resistance, which 
rmder the majority of atmospherical impressions compara- 
tively innocuous. Hence from the iSronaut, who soars 
above the clouds, to the miner in the bowels of the earth—- 
from the Alpine peasant to the submarine Hollander — from 
the sirocco-breathing African to the half-frozen Laplander, 
we find the diflerent tribes of mankind inhaling every pos- 
sible modification of atmosphere, with a wonderful, though 
not an entire similarity of result ! — By habit, the most po- 
tent poison may be taken in doses that otherwise would 

* KeiU eitifiiales the internal surface of the lungs at21»906 square inches. 
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destroy life at once : so it is to sudden cliangea in (he tempe- 
rature, and occasional deleterious impregnations is the com* 
position of the atmospliere, that nine-tenths of its injurious 
efiects on the human constitution, are to be attributed. It 
is true that the degrees of rarity and density have considerable 
effect on the generality of constitutions, and that drought 
and moisture are still more important circumstances; but 
Ibese may be fairly merged in one head. 
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The sudden transitionsfromheattocold, and vice versHf 
which we so frequently experience in this uncertain climate, 
though doubtless occasioned, principally, by the absencR 
or presence, or rather the rariations of solar licat, and 
clectricat changes in the atmosphere, have not been satis- 
factorily accounted for by natural philosophers. It is our 
business, however, lo trace their operations on the liiiman 
constitution, and point out the most practicable means of 
obviating their effects. 

The mean temperature of England being about 52 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, it is reasonable to suppose that when 
the mercury rises to above 70 in summer, or sinks below 
30 in winter, the functions of those organs which arc more 
immediately exposed to atmospherical impressious, must be 
considerably influenced. Observation confirms this rea- 
soning. In summer we find the functions of the skin, or 
the process of perspiration conspicuously increased, and 
the urinary secretion diminished.— In winter it is just th« 
reverse; thefunctionsof the skin are then confined, and a 
vicarious augmentation of urine keeps up the equilibrium 
of the fluids. 

The Lungs, which are ever in immediate contact with 
atmospheric air, experience the most unequivocal impres- 
sions from the change of the seasons. In summer, wbca 
the air is mild and warm, the skin in a perspirable slate, 
and the fluids determined to the surface of the body, the 
lungs are free, and the chest expansive. In winter and 
spring the fluids are determined from the surface of the 
body towards the internal organs, and then the lungs become 
oppressed (particularly in delicate people) and the exten- 
sive catalogue of pulmonic Complaints attains its Zenith. 

These, however, are only the first links in the chain of 
cause and effect. With the surface of the body some of 
jUie most considerable interior organs sympathize, particu- 
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iarly the lungs, the alimentary canal, and the liver. The 
sympathy between the skin and this last-mentioned organ 
(which performs so important an office in the animal 
economy) or in other words, between the functions of per* 
spiration and biliary secretion, has not been noticed, as far 
as I know, by any author, till I traced it in my work on the 
^^ Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitu* 
tions ;*' though 1 trust that it will not be overlooked bj 
future observers. 

But the efiects thus produced by the rotation of the sea* 
sons would occasion little inconvenience, were they regu* 
larly progressive, as the constitution adapts itself to the 
gradual revolution. It is the sudden diurnal rather than 
the slow annual vicissitude that induces such disturbance 
in the movements of the living machine, and renders the 
climate of England so disagreeable to foreigners^ and dele« 
terious to health. 

By a wonderful innate power, implanted by the hand of 
our Creator, the human frame can preserve its mean tempera* 
ture, (about QS*" of Fahrenheit,) although tliat of the exter- 
nal air may range from Zerp to 150. But rapid transitions^ 
as I have* before observed, derange the functions of the 
i)ody to a great extent. Another point to be observed is^ 
that the operation of heat or cold, predisposes the human 
frame to b^ more easily affected by the opposite state.-* 
Thus a cold winter succeeding a hot autumn, or a hot sum- 
mer succeeding a cold spring, will render the usual diseasea 
pf the seasqn infinitely more severe ; and when, in addition 
to these, we have rapid transitions within the twentyrfour, 
or inda^d within a few hours, then the effects will be con^ 
spicoQus enough. 

To take a nearer view of this important subject, Thfli 
heiit of the blood is generally far alx>ve the highei^t range 
of the thermometer in this country; but when in sqmmeip 
the mercury rises to 70 or 80 degrees Fahr. it is evident 
that the heat perpetually generated in the system [supposed 
to be in the lungsj cannot be so rapidly abstracted frona 
the surface of the body by the surrounding air, as when 
the temperature of that air is low. The sluices of the skin« 
however, being opened, the superabundant heat is carried 
oSby the prodiess of perspiration, and the temperature of 
the body 19 maintained at its usual ^t^adard. But in pro* 
portion «as' the rang6 of the mercury is above the mean level 
f 58!^] and al$p in proportion tg the time it ppptinu^ therc^ 
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SO will the functions of ihe skin be prcternatti rally in- 
creased ; and, when a transilion to cold tnkes place, the 
exlmlenfs on Ihe aiirface are (he more easily struck torpid, 
80 as to fail in perforniing the important office in (he ani- 
mal economy, tor which they were designed. On the other 
hand, when from exposure io cold, Ihe vessels of (he skin 
are rendered torpid, quiescent, or collapsed, a sudden ap- 
plication ol heat excites them, on the principle ofarcomu- 
jated susceptibility, to inordinate action, or at IcaNl dilala- 
lion, which will )>e in all de^ees, even to the destruction 
of organisation, as is exemplified in frost-biKen fingers in- 
cautiously applied (othe fire. 

These eHects, especially (hose arising in consequence of 
transitions from heat to cold, will be greatly increased by 
the following circumstances. First, by the presence of 
humidity in the air. The human frame, and particularly 
the English constitution can sustain considerable atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes with a great degree of impunity, when 
the air is dry, clear, and elastic. But if these changes are 
accompanied by humidity or rain, every valetudinary, and 
many in health are sure to feel the effects. The reason 
appears to be this ; — (hat moisture is a forcible conductor, 
and consequently at the moment of transition, the animal 
Ileal is most rabidly abstracted by such a medium, and all 
the injurious effects proportionally increased ; as is cxem- 
plilied every day when people catch colds and other com- 
plaints from nn( changing their clothes when wet with rain. 

The second circumstance is fj'Aow.tiwnor/nf/gwe, which, 
by rendering the circulation languid over Ihe surface of 
the body, predisposes to the impressions of cold, which 
then more readily suppresses the perspiratory process, and 
disturbs Ihe functions of the internal organs. 

The third circumstance is noctarnnl exposure. It would 
indeed appear (haf the two preceding circumstances are 
here combined ; for not only is the air more humid in the 
night from llie condensation and fall ot dews or vapours, 
as well as the absence of the ^olar beams, but a universal 
)assitude and torpor seem then to pervade the animal and 
vegetable creation : so that at this period atmospherical 
impressions are doubly injurious 

Subiecl. I . — Cutam o-Pulmomc fh/mpalhy. I.el us now 
trace more minutely Ihe chain ol associations wherebf 
these external impressions of the atmosphere are con- 
nected with derangement of the most important tunctions 
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in the animal economy. We have sliewn that tbeir first 
efl^ts are on f be skin and lun^s ; but were the mischief 
limited to a mere suppression c^ perspiration it would be 
tomparativelj trifling, for in such cases, a vicarious dis« 
charge q( urine, as we before observed, makes up for the 
deficiency. But in valetudinary, and where the transitions 
are violent, in the firmest constitutions, a morbid efiect is 
extended by sympaihj/ to the interior organs. In what 
manner this sympathetic association lakes place, we are 
enable to explain ; but the fact is certain, and therefore we 
shall not waste time in exploring the rationale. In this 
climate, one of the best marked sympathies is that between 
the skin and the lungs, which is familiarly exemplified by 
the cold bath. — On immersing the body in water many 
degrees below the temperature of the skin, the vessels on 
the surface are struck torpid, and the blood is determined 
to the interior. At this moment, a sympathetic torpor 
takes place in the capillary vessels of the lungs, so that the 
blood is with difficulty transmitted through them, occa* 
stoning that accumulation, and dyspnoea or panting for 
breath, which we observe in all, but more particularly in 
delicate pe<^le at the instant of immersion. 

But here reaction soon takes place — the balance of the 
circulation is restored — ^the functions of the skin are 
renewed with increased activity (on the principle of accu- 
mulated excitability) and this temporary oscillation of the 
vital fluid is succeeded by an exhilaration of spirits and 
renovated energy. On the other hand, if, previously to 
immersion, there has been exercise io produce fatigue ; or 
excess of perspiration by atmospherical heat, to weaken the 
extreme vessels on the surface, then the torpor of the ves« 
seb of the skin cannot be properly overcome by reaction — 
the balance of the circulation is not completely restored^ 
and the lungs or some internal organ is injured, with more 
or less of fever, according to the state of the constitution, 
and the force of the operating causes. 

Here, then, we have a true picture of the effects perpe- 
ioally produced by sudden atmospherical transitions in this 
most changeable climate. The consent of parts between 
the skin and lungs, which we may denominate the ^^ cut a* 
KEO-puLMONiG SYMPATHY," explains the origin of the 
grand class of climatorial diseases in this country, on the 
tame principle that the ^^ cuianeO'hepeUic sympathy'* is 
applicable to the diseases of tropical regioas, particularly 
Ike climate of India. For as in the torrid^tone the biliary 
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organ Is weakened by excessive secrelion of bile, the con- 
Bcquence of a high range of atmospherical heat, and of 
course the liver predisposed to disease ; so in cold and 
variable climates like this, the lungs are the organs which 
bear the onns of disease, as evinced hy the prodigioui 
havoc M'hich puimonary consumption annually makes 
among the inhabitants ot Great Britain. For these atmos- 
pherical transitions, by occasioning repeated determinations 
to the respiratory organs, excite scrophulous tubercles there 
into a slale of inflatamation, and tlnally suppuration or 
confirmed phthisis. 

And a« in the fevers of India, where the heat is excessive, 
the liver has been found almost invariably affected; so in 
this country, where cold aqd moisture prevail, a greater or 
Issser degree of pulmonic inflammation or congestion 
«ccom|mnieB almost every febrile attack. 

This principle [Ciitaneo- pulmonic Sympathy] explains 
tlie enormous waste of life occasioned by Aerial vicissitudes 
operating on the lungs of delicate females through the 
medium of the skin, in consequence of the lightness of their 
dress, and their trequent exposure to the chilling damps of 
right, afler the perspiratory vessels have been over-excited 
ill crowded rooms, or fatigue lias bcea induced by the 
seductive exertions of the dance. 

Subsfft. 2, — Culaneo-gaslric Sj/tnpatfijf. The next 
association, or consent of parts, between the exterior 
and interior, is that subsisting between the skin and 
stomach; which, in uniformity with the former, we may 
designate the cctaneo-gasthic Sympathy. This has 
long been observed and acknowledged by physicians ; but 
its important influence ou beallh has not been sufficiently 
attended to by praclitioners. One of (he most familiar and 
frequent instances illustrative of this consent, is, where 
coin or wet is applied to lhe/ep(, exciting pain or indiges^ 
tion in the slomarh ; an occurrence which almost every 
individual, whether valetudinary or not, must have 
personally experienced. Now when we consider the 
influence which the stale of the stomach [the primary 
organ of digestion sympalhisiug extensively with the whole 
nervous system] must have on the health; and when Ve 
contemplate the frequency of the aborementioned occur-* 
rente in a climate for ever varying from heut to cold — '■ 
from drought to moisture, we cannot but conclude that this 
contributes materially to swell the long catalogue of 
Stomach Complaints. 
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In this, as in the former instance, delicate females^ with 
m languid circulation, light dress, and thin shoes, become 
the most common sufferers ; and hence^ although thej are 
infinitely more temperate in food aud drink than the other 
sex ; yet are they considerably more subject to the whole 
tribe of dyspeptic Complaints, particularly heart-burn^ 
flatulence^ pain m the stomach, and want of appetite. 

Subsect, 3. — CutaneO'intestinal St/mpalhy. The third 
medium of Influence between the surface of the body 
tod the Tiscera, is intimately combined with, and seems 
a continuation of the preceding. It may be denomi* 
nated the cutan£o->inte8tinal Sympathy, and is gene«« 
rally evinced in the same manner as the Cutaneo-gastric^ 
l¥hen cold or wet is applied to the lower extremities. 
But the intestinal canal sympathises readily with every part' 
of the skin, and the most comm(m origin of bowel com** 
plaints is checked perspiration, as aU valetudinaries can 
affirm, especially those whose digestive organs have been 
weakenea by residence in hot climates, where fluxes are of 
frequent occurrence^ 

Subsect. 4. — CtUaneo^renal Sj/mpatht/. The fourth^ 
or cutANEo-RENAL Sympathy has already been glanced 
at ; and occurs in health, where it appears as a vicariou$ 
increase of urine when cold weather^ or the cold bath 
contracts the pores of the skin, and diminishes perspi* 
ration. It is, however, the medium of disease also ; for 
frequent determinations of this kind to the urinary organs^ 
where there are any calculous or nephritic afi*ectrons^ 
considerably increase irritation, and induce inflammatory 
tendencies in the bladder and kidneys. 

Subsect. b.^'CutaneO'hepatic Sympathy. The fifth and, 
last, though not least, is the cutaneo-hepatic Sym« 

?ithy, which I have traced minutely in my Essay on 
ropieal Climates, as elucidating more clearly the in- 
fluence of a high range of atmospherical heat on the 
European Constitution, aud shewing in what manner the 
biliary system is, under such circumstances, so peculiarly 
liable to derangement. 

It may at first sight, appear strange, that if a sympathy 
existed between the skin and liver, it should have been 
overlooked, while a consent between the surface and the 
lungs, the stomach, the intestines, and kidneys, was 
observed and acknowledged by the most eminent Physiolo- 
gists* And yet it appears equally strang^^ that such an 
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organ as that for the secretion of bile — occupying so large 
a space, and performing so important an office in the animal 
economy, should be ahuost llie only viscus exempted from 
a sympathetic communication with the surface. 

Several cnnses have conspired to prevent the discovery 
of this sympathy. In the first place, it is well known, that 
the biliary organ is peculiarly insensible, and thai even 
ftructiiral derangement may go on to a vast extent, without 
exciting much pain or apprehension. In the second place, 
derangements in the funclions of this organ are still more 
obscure, and require the minutest attention to symptoms and 
feelings, which hardly any but the patient himself can com- 
prehend, and that loo, when his attention is excited to the 
subject, and when he is himself acquainted with the struc- 
ture of the human frame. For instance, unless the consist- 
ence, colour, &c. &c. of the fceces an; assiduously attended 
to, (which, of course, is rarely the case) the stale of tha 
biliary secretion cannot be ascertained. 

In the third place, the symptoms attending derangemenfa 
of the biliary system, are so easily mistaken for, and so 
irenerally accompanied by derangements in the other diges- 
tive organs, as to mislead the patient himself, and too ofleii 
his Medical adviser. 

Fourthly, it is only in tropical regions, where hepatic 
diseases force themselves upon the most inert observation, 
(hat the sympathetic connection between the functions of 
the skin and liver would be likely to arrest attention, par- 
ticularly where thepersonal sufferings of the observer might 
be the means of exciting a more than usual degree of accu- 
¥acy in the investigation. Such was the case, when I traced 
the sympathy in question ; and by which I have been 
enabledto delineate the nature, the causes, and the treatment 
of diseases in hot climates. I shall here only give a mere 
oulline of the result of my observations on this interesting 
subject, referring to the various parts of my JEssay for a 
more extended elucidation. 

It is admitted that in summer and autumn, when atmos- 
pheric heat has attained its maximum, the secretion of bile 
is more copious than in winter and spring. It is also knowu 
to those who have lived or practised in hot climates, that 
among the Europeans who migrate thither, the redundant 
secretion of bile is a prominent feature in the animal eco- 
nomy, whether in sickness or in health, during the first years 
of residence there, and while the constitution b becoming 
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assimilated to the new climate. The most superficial 
observer will acknowled^ that in summer and autumn here^ 
and during the period aUudedto, in hot climates, the per- 
spiration is ffreatly increased. Here then are two effects 
steadily produced by the same baiise, viz. perspiration and 
})iliary secretion augmented by a high range 6( Atmosphe* 
Heal temperature. Now it is admitted by the most inge-^ 
nious physiologists that contemporary action in any two 
organs will, in time, produce such an association that when 
iLhe impulse is given to one, the other will act by what isl 
termed sympathy. Allowing then, that there is no original 
consent between the functions of the skin and liver, surely 
this synchronous state of excitement, produced by the 
same general causey in all climates and ages, must form 
one ; and this is all that is contended for ; as it is of little 
conseqnience to know ^^ose) the sympathy had b^n produced, 
provided we know that it really exists'^ and of this fact, I 
trust I have adduced sufficient proof in my former Essay. 
By the Sympathy in .question, the whoh^ ^^g^ ^f effects 
resulting from the influence of tropical climates pn Euro^ 
jpean constitutioiis', becomes easily explicable, and what is 
of more consequence, it points directly to those means of 
prevention and Cure which the most extended experience 
fias proved to be most effectual ; a circumstance that adds 
no inconsiderable weight to the evidence of its truth. 

I have shewn in the Essay alluded to, that the increased 
secretion bf bile, though a matter of considerable inconve^ 
hienee, W(>uld be of comparatively trifling consequence^ 
'did it not predispose to a much more serious event — a check 
to tke secretion ; in the same raatiner, that after a profuse 
pers(Hration4he salutary discharge from the skin is more 
easily suppressed, than if the pet'spiratory vessels had not 
been tbiis inordinately excited. So in this coiititry^ the 
angmenied secretion of bile and also of perspiration^ duriiig 
the heat of summer, is attended with few bad effects till the 
autumnal vicissitudes commence, wheii frequent checks to 
both secretions derange the funbtious of the digestive or- 
gans, and render the biliary and gastric secretions both 
irregular and vitiated^ for a considerable time afterwards. 
Here then, we see that our own climate has considerable 
effect on the Hepatic system, by means of the sympathy 
in question, though such a circumstance has been little 
suspected ; and if the influence of climate is not so power- 
, ivX as to frequendy drive the biliary organ into a state di 
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uiQammation or suppuration, as between (he tropics, iti> 

;ui(e siiflicient, in coiijitncliuri with certain causes, wliiclt 
shall licreafter trace, to occasion or increase (hat extensive 
class oichronic and/MHciiojia/derangernenls of the hepatic 
system, which have so long been falsely designated by the 
vague epithets — nervous, dyspeptic, and hypochondriacal. 

Subsect. G. — Internal Si/mpathies. Besides these sym- 
pathies between the surfiice of the bocfy iind various 
internal organs, there is another train of sympathies, 
not less remarkable, between the organs themselves. Thai 
between (he stomach and brain ((i astro- cerebral) has 
been long observed by Physicians, a familiar instance of 
which occurs in what is not inaptly termed the sick 
head-ache. 

The stomnfh indeed seems llie centre of sympathies ; 
for besides the above-mentioned, it sympathises with the 
lirer ; (Gastro-hepatic sympathy) on which account the 
diseases of tire latter organ arc often referred (o the former. 
With the kidneys i* sympathises very evidently, since 
irritability of the stomach is a, very common symptom of 
calculous affections of the kidney or ureter ; this may be 
termed the Gastro-retial sympathy. The consent between 
the stomach and womb (Utero-gastric sympathy) is evinced 
during pregnancy by morning sickness i<i the earlier stages, 
and the whimsical appetites or longings which, in particu- 
lar constitutions, appear at more advanced periods of Ges- 
tation. The latter symptoms have been ridiculed by modern 
physiologists, as imaginary or knavisb, (as was indeed thu 
whole doctrine of sympathy) but — 

" Naiuram cipellaa furca, lanien usque recurrit." 

The foregoing considerations will i[iduce the medical 
sceptic to pause before he pronounces those cravhigs to be 
unnafura/ or ^ctilious, because they arc sometimes assumed 
for selfish purposes. We. sec then, that the insahilary im- 
pressions of the atmosphere transmitted trom the surface to 
the central parts of our bodies, may be there reproduced 
and transmitted from organ to organ, by means of the sym- 
pathies above-mentioned, tilt various and complicated ma- 
ladies, accompanied by a tribe of obscure and anomalous 
symptoms have arisen, that arc as embarrassing to the 
Physician as they are distressing to the patient ! 

Subsect. 7. — Scrofula. The inhabitants of this country 
have long becu considered as more affected with scrofuU 



than tbose of almost any other climate ; and there is. erery 
reason to believe that this national infirmity is attributable, 
to the mutability of our atmosphere. That the delicate 
structure of the lymphatic vessels, distributed through all 
parts of the body and so widely spread over the surface, 
should suffer frpm aerial impressions requires little stretch 
of belief, and the subject has lately undergone so able a dis- 
cussion by Mr. Goodlad, that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon it here, and therefore I shall merely adduce a short- 
extract or two from Mr. G's Essay, in corroboration of 
what I here advance. 

'^ Scrofula, says Dr. Gullen, generally shows itself at first, 
at a particular season of the year ; and at some time between 
the winter and summer solstice, but commonly long before 
the latter period. It is to be observed further, that the 
course of the disease is usually connected with the course 
of the sensons,** vol. 4th, p. 364. " The Influence of the 
atmosphere, {says Mr. Goodlad, Essay, p. 95) over the ac<* 
tions which constitute scrofula appears, even from this 
author^s (Cullen's) account much toog'eneraland extensive, 
to have enabled him to attribute every phenomenon of this 
unpleasant complaint to the ^^ acrimony of the fluids*' ; and 
this view of the subject swells into greater importance 
when we consider that the disease occupies those parts, 
which in children are most exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere ; that it is most frequent in those ^ouijttries 
where the climate is most Xioriable^ and at the mostvariable 
seasons, and that we can only attrH)ute its very frequent oc- 
currence in this kingdom to the climate which has become 
proverbial." — -Mr. Goodlad elucidates his reasonings by 
striking facts ; among others he adduces the well known 
circumstance of scrofula b^ing so uncomnionly prevalent 
at Manchester, and accounts for it thus. ' 

" The children from a very early period of life are cooped 
up in cotton mills, where the atmospherio heat is seldom 
below 60® ; ventilation is not, or cannot be, sufficiently at- 
tended to ; the constitutional powers are thereby weakened, 
and the frame rendered less able to resist those effects which 
the application of any external agent is calculated to pro- 
duce. After the day's confinement in heated rooms, the 
children are exposed to cold and wet; they are generally 
without shoes or stockings, and the rest of their clothing is 
little calculated to defend them from this sudden transition." 
p. 136. 
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This disease, fbercfore, being clearly traced to original 
influence of climate, while the predisposition is transmitted 
from parent to child, enables us more easily to explain the 
prevalence and fatality of pi/lmoharj/ cofsamption, which, 
in so great a majority of cases, depends on scrofulous tuber- 
cles in the lungs, excited to inflammation by aerial vicissi- 
tudes 

Subsert. 8. — Recapitulation, Let us now briefly reca- 
pitulate the leading features of the foregoing preliminary 
discussion 

1 st — The climate of England is remarkably variable ; 
the mean tcmp'rature being about 52" Fahrenheit. 

Sndty — Sudden atmospherical vicissitudes arc very 
prejudicial to health. 

Srdly — The transitions are injurious to the coniititu- 
tion in proportion as the temperature has bt'en much 
above or much below the medium heat of the time 
and place previously, and also in proportion to the 
length of time it continued at the opposite extreme ; 
because the operation of heat predis(jost's the human 
frame to be more easily injured by sudden transitions to 
Cold, and vice versa. 

4lhly — Atmospherical impressions are primarily 
made on the skin and liings 

5thly — There is an intimate sympathy between the 
skin and lungs, which becomes the medium ^vhereby 
atmospherical transitions occasion or increase the ex- 
tensive class of pulmonic complaints, from a common 
catarrh to a confirmed Phthisis. Tliis class may be 
termed the national or climatorial disease, in the same 
manner as derangements of the hiliari/ system form the 
most numerous class in tropical climes. 

Cthly — The sympathy between the skin and stomncli 
(cutaneo-gastric) leads to the production or aggravn- 
lion of many complaints in the functions of the latter 
organ, from aerial vicissitudes acting on the surface. 

7thly — The cutanco-inlestitial sympathy, or consent 
between the skin and intestines, occasions derange- 
ments of the bowels in the same way. 

8thly — The " cutaneo-Tenal sympathy," or consent 
between the surface and kidneys accounts for the vica- 
rious increase of urine, when the pores of the skin are 
constricted, and perspiration diminished. 
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9tli1y*— The ^^ cutaneo^hepatic sym^ptdhy^** or con^ 
fient between the functions of tins skill mni Uyetf 
accounts for the mode in which atnios|rfierical imprai* 
^ons on the surface occasion or increase hepatic de- 
langeroents, which have too often been niistaicen for^ 
and misnomered — nervous, dyspeptic, and hypodkNi- 
driacaU 

lOthly— The intf^ior organs themsdres when once 
affected through sympathy with the surface, sjnpa^ 
Ibise unequivocally with one another, prodociiv 
various anomalous and complicated fymptoms* 

llthly — Aerial vicissitudes produce scrofiibi, the 

faint or predisposition Iq which is tfansmitted fimis 

parent to progeny. 

It may be pbsfvved here, that if the various oi]gaii8 above* 

fuentioned sympathise so sensibly with the surface, so also 

do the skin and its functions sympathise in turn with them* 

Rarely, if ever, are the skin and perspiration natural, whca 

any derangement is going forward in the stmctine or fnnc* 

iions of the aforesaid viscera. 

We now proceed to an important subject, the means of 
Counteracting, as far as in our power, die deleterioos 
impressions of the atmosphere that surrounds us ; and whidi 
we see, by means of the sympathies pointed out, are com- 
manicated to internal organs of vital importanoe in the 
anim||l economy. If to some readers the mvestigation has 
appeared too minute, let it be remembered that a ludd 
lexplanation of causes suggests to every intelligent mind a 
variety of ideas relative to the prevention of r^scff, whidi 
could hardly be conveyed by the most elaborate didactic 
inks. In this respect all our popular medical works are 
laaentably deficient. 

' To treat in detail, however, of the principal prophylactic 
measures here, would be to anticipate th^ observatioiis 
w4iich will cotne in^ more appropriately, under the head of 
dress^ and other sulxlivisions of Xhe work. I shall confine 
myself therefore to a few remarks on the nature and- medi- 
cal treatment of those diseases resulting from the influence 
of our variabiecliiiiateon the English constitution, particu- 
larly in their incipient stages, when indeed their progress 
is most entiily checked, and their sequelae avoided. 

If the delusive, but ingenious speculations of the Bru- 
fioniaiis have produced infinite mischief in their attempts 
jto simplify too much, and reduce diseases within the niir« 
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rowboundarjoftwo classes, sthenic and astbenic ; it miisi 
also be contemed, thai their predecessors, by wild theories 
«nd cndlesg distinctions, had created coDtusion and dit]i- 
cnhy, where a Utile attentive observation of Nature and 
kctstaigbt hare Jed to simpler doctrines and more uniform 
practice. 

The Plianloms of " debiliti/ and putrcscenci/" resusci- 
tated in the Branonian school, and there arrayed in colouri 
truly aWmiii^, have held, to this day, in imaginary chains, 
Iheir widely dis^tcminated votaries on the continent of 
£nropc; asd although the more enlightened practitioners 
ef (bis connlry reject the tenets of Brown, it is sufficiently 
cTidriit that many of his most erroneous doctrines, still 
paralyse their anus and haunt their i magi nations. 

Within (fapse few years, howcTer, the trammels of me- 
dical anlhority have been broken, and a mental eraancipa- 
lion has led men of genius and observation to deduce doc- 
trines from facts, inttlead of bowing in silent acquiescence 
to (be dc^mas of antiquity, and suSering themselves to be 
chained to (he footstool of prejudice. 

To these Phantoms and prejudices we owe the excltision 
of the cool bieatli of henven from the parched and levered 

?i(ienllabonring under £rupti?e and other acute diseases ; — 
o iliesc, (he rejection of purgatives in typhoid fevers ; — ■ 
To (hew, the proscription of the Lancet in every febrile 
coniplaiiif, nut unequivocally accompanied with topical 
inflaiumalicnt ! But modern experience has proved tliaf co^^ 
water may b^ applied with advantage to the burning sur- 
face of fever, and Iliat instead of laxative glystcrs, at long 
intervals, daily and repeated purgatives do not weaken 
bnt refresh the patient labouring under typhus, 

Dearly purchased experience has also shewn, that in 
those tcsiitic endemics, which occasionally sweep olTwbolc 
ranks of oar countrymen beneath the burning skies of the 
Indies, (fce ia])td abstraction of blood — the cold or tepid 
allasion of water — the most prompt evacuations from the 
bowels — and llie liberal administration of mercury, have 
snatched lliou.'.ands from a premature grave, where the scho- 
lastic doctrines of debility and putrescency, with their 
inseparable attendants, Bark, Wine, and Opium, would 
have precipitated them inevitably into the jaws of death ! 

It IS only by minutely investigating the various links in 
the chain ofcause and e8ect,or,_ in other words, the " Hatio 
Si/mplomaium" Ju diseases, that we can arrive at sattsfac- 
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iory doctrines and successful practice; nor slioujd thin 
mode of proceeding be branded with the epidiets Theore-^ 
tical or Speculative. The deductions are I^itimate, 
because they result from observation and facts ; and the 
reasoning is practical, because it is the ofikpring of expe* 
rience. 

We have shewn that atmospherical vicissitudes actii^ 
on the surface produce, by a chain of sympathies^ con- 
siderable derangement in the functions or even structure of 
internal organs. Now although the identity of cause lead» 
to a considerable similarity in the means ol prevention;; 
(as will hereafter be shewn) yetj the impressions having 
once produced their morbid effects, a variety in the meantf 
of removal ijs essentially necessary. We shall tiiercfore 
examine the effects in the order of their causes. 

Sect. II. — CUTANEO-PULMONIC SYMPATHY, AS ELUCI* 
DATING THB ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF CERTAIN 
DISEASES OF THB BESMRATORY ORGANS. 

If we survey the whole tribe of pulmonic complaints, 
from a common catarrh to a confirmed phthisis, we shall 
be constrained to acknowledge tliat, of all organs, the lungs^ 
are by far the most frequently affected, independently of 
their participating in the effects of fevers, in common with 
other viscera^ 

Pulmonary consumption alone is computed to carry off 
fifly-five thousand British subjects annually, or cause one* 
fifth or sixth of the whole mortality. If to this we add 
the deaths from inflammation of the lungs, asthma, water 
in the chest, &c. the catalogue becomes frightful : though,, 
as I remarked before, a consideration of the texture and 
office of the organ in question, and the climate we inhabit^ 
will sufficiently account for the peculiar prevalence and 
mortality of pulmonic complaints in this country, 

tt is not meant by this to attribute genuine Phthisis^ or 
turbercular consumption to the direct influence of the cli- 
mate. I believe the remote, predisponent, or as some term 
it, the hereditary cause to be a scrofulous taint in the con<» 
stitution, or nascent turbercles in the lungs ; but I believe 
also that in four cases out of five, this taint is excited into 
action, or these turbercles into inflammation and suppura- 
tion, by the effects of climate, and principally by often 
repeated and neglected colds, together with the higher 
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degrees of palmonic inflammation. — If tberefore I have 
been successral tn proving Ibat scrofula itself is proiluced 
by cliiniite, the whole clitss of uuimoimiy complaints may 
Ihco be refeiTcd, directly or indirectly, primarily or secon- 
darily, to atmospherical lrf)[iBttioii!i. 

If we narrowly observe Ih,; operaliou of these, we shall 
in most cases, find (he fiinctioiis of (he skin first deranged; 
That diapmie or insensible perspinition which just keeps 
the skin soft and of a rmtural lenipcrnture and feel, is 
checked. Tlie balance of the circulation is slightly tJis- 
turbed. It oscillates from the surface to the centre and 
back again, as is manifested by llie slir;ht chills and flush- 
ings, that succeed each other. But that the balance is 
chiefly broken by a determination to tht^ inieriur or larger 
vessels, witli-a torpor of the cupillarivs on the snrface, is 
proved by the alino>,t constant sense of chilliness and incli- 
nation to keep near tbe fire which we feel in catarrhal and 
other pulmonic complaints. The capillaries in the lungs 
Sympathising with those on tbe snrfnce, tire blond is not 
transmitted tjiroiigh them M'ilh the same facility as before ; 
and hmce a plethora is kept up in that organ, till the com- 
plaint is removed. Nature seems to effect (his by an 
increase of action in the eSlialent vesseb and glands spread 
over the raucous membrane ol the bronchial tubes, where 
an effusion or secretion takes place in the form of an expec- 
toration which gradually relieves (he turgescence in the 
lungs, as it is brought oR' by coughing, till ihe functions of 
the skin and respiratory organs at length resume their 
healthy standard. 

It is easy to conceive that from this lowest grade of pul- 
monic disorder, denominate^! catarrh, up In the highest 
state of inflammation or pneumonia, (he effects will be in 
proportion to the violence and dumlion of tlic almoi^pheri- 
cal causes, already pourtmyed, andalso acconlipig as tbe 
conslilution, and pndicularly the lungs, have suffered de- 
terioration tiy previous attacks. 

The rationale here utlempteil points directly to the mea- 
sures of relief — viz. to determine to the surface, restore th* 
functions ut the skin, and relieve the respiralory organs. 

Thus in the milder degrees of pulmonic disorder, resnlt- 
ingfrom atmospherical vicissitudes; tepid, diluent drinks, 
moderately warm clothing, and a certain degree of abste- 
miousness, effect the two first objects. But, whenever the 
balance of the circulation is so far broken as to cause any 



tX>nsiderab1e degree of pulmonic inflammation, marked 
hy pain in tbe chesti cough^ and want of freedom in respi- 
ration, accompanied, of course, by febrile symptoms, then 
the lungs are to be relieved by more active measures ; other- 
wise the most serious consequences ihay ensue, directly by 
the inflammation itself, or indirectly by exciting scrofulous 
tubercles into a state that may ultimately give rise to pul- 
monary consumption. 

In all inflammatory affections of the lungs, it appeanr 
that Nature attempts the cure by expectoration ; but in the 
severer cases she is seldom successful, for besides that the 
dischaige is inefficient, the cough and fever attending this 
^[nrocess, are harrassing' and dangerous to the patient, who 
seldom escapes without consequences resulting from thi9 
natural attempt at i^ cure, which lay the foundation for future 
illness. 

The most obvious, and what is more essential, the most 
certain plan of relieving the organ of respiration in jthesd 
cases consists in a rapid diminution of the circulating mass 
of fluids ; first by bleeding from a large orifice till the in- 
flammatory action is intenupted by sj-ncope, or at least a 
sense of fainting, which wdl often render a repetition of 
this species of evacuation unnecessary. Secondly by pur* 
gations, which by acting on the intestinal canal, abstract 
from the general circulation a very considerable proportion 
of flnid, besides clearing the bowels, and thereby allowing 
a freer course to the blood through the great vessels distn- 
bated to the various abdominal viscera, as well as to the 
lower extremities. The pernicious doctrines of debility, 
rather than any popular prejudices against these decisive 
measures at the commencement, have too often rendered the 
surest means of relief comparatively inert, if not actually 
prejudicial. It appears to be the aim of practitioners rather 
to moderate than subdue the inflammatory action, trusting 
to the natural process of expectoration for the completion 
of cure, instead of exterminating, as it were, the inflamma- 
tion, and rendering the tedious, uncertain, and sometimes 
dansrerous process of expectoration unnecessary. 

That the most violent pulmonic inflammation may be 
subdued in the manner above-mentioned, without a particle 
of expectoration, many practitioners of eminence could 
bear witness ; but it requires discrimination to hit the mark 
in safety ; for if wc go blindly beyond a certain point, aqi 
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effusion will lake place in the lungs from too copious as wcH 
as too scanty depletion. 

Jn whatever manner we proceed, at first, it is cerlaia 
that after expectoration has commenced, evacuations both 
by bleeding and purgin]^ are to be cautiously employed. 
They are tlie more safe in proportion as the expectoration 
is scanty, the cough dry and troublesome, and the surface 
fevered. On the contrary, when the expectoration begins 
to come more copious, and the surface relaxes, although 
considerable pain accompanies the cough, the lancet and 
purgatives are seldom necessary to conduct to a safe ter- 
mination. Antimonials at tirst, and gradually increased 
expectorants, as the febrile stricture goes oS, will, in 
jteneral, succeed, with blisters to relieve local uneasiness. 
But the common mode of applying a blister almost as soon 
as evacuants are prescribed, produces great mischief. The 
stimulus of a blister generally proves hurtful during the 
lirst thirtysix ot forty-eight hours of pulmonic inflamma- 
tion, unless the most prompt and decisive evacuations are 
early had recourse to ; a mode of practice that I would 
strongly reconimend from undoubted evidence of its utility. 

In recovering from most acute diseases, but particularly 
from one where so important an organ as the lungs has 
■ufTered ; the greatest presence of mind is necessary to re- 
strain the patient's appetite, which almost invariably ex- 
ceeds the power of digestion, and produces a tendency (u 
return of the febrile slate. But this is not all ; blood is 
formed in such abundance by the new supply of food, that 
the excretions are not adequate to keep a proper equili- 
brium in the circulation ; hence the slightest degrac of 
plethora is apt to oppress the Meakened organ, and relapse 
IS the consequence. This caution cannot be too strongly 
impressed on the practitioner^s mind, since any sanction 
which he may give to the solicitations of the patient or 
friends will certainly be remembered \\ ben the sinister oc- 
currence takes place, and all the bad consequences will be 
laid to his charge. 

Sabsect. 2. Asthma. — This disease has been very 
uselessly divided info almost as many species as there are 
exciting causes or morbid complications. There is but one 
species of convulsive, or {leriodicat Ablbma, although it 
may be combined with various diseases which obstruct the 
tree function of the lungs, occasioning mote oi less oC. 
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p^maneni dyspnoea or difficulty of breathing, nirhich 
qifllculty is always greatly aggravated during the propel 
asthmatic paroxysm. Thus there inay be organic disease 
of the heart combined with asthma, and then we have 
Angina Pectoris. The Inngs of an asthmatic individual 
may become, as the weak point, the seat of irregular gouty 
irritation; then we have Asthma ArthriticUm, or gputy 
asthma. There may be dropsy of some of the pectoral 
cavities, forming a dfangerous complication ; or there may 
be tubercular disease of the lungs themselves ; fo^r there Uf 
nothing in asthma to forbid Phthisis, or vice versa. 

There is iiio disease which presents a finer specimen, o| 
a more decisive illustration pt atmospheric influence over 
the hunian functions; or of that brpken balance in tb0 
excitement and circulation,' which thence results, than 
asthma. The whole symptomatology, predisposition, and* 
consecutive phenomena give evidence to this statement. 

Syfnptqmatology. — ^Preceding sense of fulness, tightn^^ 
flatulence iii the epigastric region — with yawhing, and 
discharge of pale urine. These symptoms aire followed iq 
the night by the aboye sensations in the ch^st^ thus s|iew{ni^ 
the incipient oscillations of the vital power or excitement, 
accompanied, of course, by vascular derangement. It is 
remarkal^le that the first warning symptom is often a 
sudden inclination to stoolj or intestinal irritation, which 
as quickly shifts its seat to the stomach, and then flies* to 
its fiivourite station, the chest. Now come on convulsive 
dry cough — difficulty of inspiration — heaving of the chest 
am shoulders — ^wheezing— pallor or livor of the counte- 
nance—inability to lie down — coldness of the extremities- 
gasping for fresh air— great pertturbation in the pulse, 
wiich 18 weak or throbbing — iutermitting or redoubling; 
Head-ache next succeeds in most people — feverishness — 
belching of wind, and discharge of the samedownwards, 
especially when the paroxysms are taking the turn. All 
this time, the patient's mind is greatly agitated— often there 
is horror or apprehension of death. The unhappy sufferer 
indeed is the picture of distress, and experiences the ago- 
nies — worse than the agonies of death. The fit gradually 
declines with deposition in the urine — and a slight or co- 
pious secretion from the mucous membrane of the lungs^ 
tvhich depositions and secretions appear to be either the 
^use or the effect of a returning equality of balancettiii the 
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excitement and circalatioo. The dnration of the paroxysm 
is very various ; and so are the returns of the fit. The 
itUler often seem to tally with the phases of (he moon ; but 
this, in all probability, is owin^to the almoKpheTicnl per- 
turbations and vicissitudes which so generally happen at 
these epochs. It is more frequently immedialely prior 
to the aerial change, that (he astlimalic patient feels him- 
self menaced or attacked. Thus approaching falls of snow, 
or rain, changes of wind, thick fogs, electrical phenomena, 
&c. exert a powerful influence on this complaint. 

lerminolosy, — Here, as in many other instances, effects 
liave been mistaken for causes. Asthma may harrass the 
patient to a very old age, and produce no organic lesion. 
At other times, however, when inveterate, it may terminate 
in pneumonic inflammation, phthisis, hydrothorax, or 
apoplexy. 

Palhofo^. — In uncomplicated asthma, death discovers 
no trace ot^rganic disease. In respect to the proximate 
cause therefore, it must be fanctionaly and not structurai. 
Some people deny (hat there can be any lesion of the one 
ivilhout lesion of the other. But to those derangements of 
organization which ofler no visible trace we may say — • 

De noD apparcDlibda d boo eiiilentibqi cadem eil ralia. 

Every phenomenon, hovever, of the disease evinces Ihfl 
great breach which is made in the balance of the excite- 
ment, and consequently of the circulation. We see the 
whole vital energy concentrated, as it were, about the lungs, 
Ihe grand scat of irritation and temporary engorgement of 
the vascular system. Whether spasm may or may not 
exist in the respiratory oigan at this lime, 1 shall not at- 
tempt to ascertain ; but no person who has attentively ob- 
served the phenomena of an asthmatic paroxysm, can fail 
to perceive that the vessels of the lungs are overpowered 
with blood, as well as the seat of inordinate irritation, while 
the skin, the extremities and various other parts of the 
body are deprived of their share both of the excitement and 
circulation, 

Elioiogi/. — Hereditary conformation, atmospherical in- 
fluence — certain irritations, as from dust, smoke, offensive 
odours, &c. Wandering gout — irritation in the stomach 
and bowels — profuse evacuations — intense study — retroces- 
tiou of cutaneous eruptions — strong mental emotions, ficc^. 
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mre among the principal predisposing and exciting causes 
of asthma* 

TherapetUology* — In the paroxysm, perpendicular pos- 
ture in a spacious apartment — free, but not too cool air« 
Feet to be immersed in warm water. If at this time an 
emollient injection, with a large portion of tincture of cas« 
tor^ and tincture of assafaetida, were thrown up, it would 
hjl^ of great service ; but it should be done with as little 
motion or inconvenience to the patient as possible. But 
our grand dependence is on laudanum, aether, camphor, 
assafastida, valerian; and antimonials or ipecacuanha to 
encourage expectoration. I can speak from observation, 
however, that opium is given, in general, with too sparing 
a hand, as well as asther, camphor, &c. The abdominu 
tisceiaare in a state of torpor proportioned to the intensity 
of orgasm that exists in tne lungs. The antispasmodics 
then, as in tetanus, may be given in doses which would 
produce serjpus mischief, if the balance of excitement and 
the circulation were justly poised. In such cases, I have 
given 60, 80, or 100 minims of laudanum before any sen- 
iiUe effect could be produced. 

Where there is suspicion of organic disease accompany* 
ing asthma, still we must use the same remedies, tbouffh 
when the lungs are threatened with suffocation froni tne 
engorgement of their vascular structure, we must occasi- 
onally endeavour to restore the balance by local, or even 
general bleeding — sinapisms, blisters, &c. in short, by 
every kind of counter^irritation both internal and external 

In the intervals y the great thing is to avoid the various 
cxdting causefr^to keep the digestive functions in a pro- 
per state — ^to guard agMnst atmospherical vicissitudes, and 
to keep up a regular and uniform excretion from the pores 
of the skin by flannels ; lastly to maintain as even a state of 
mind as possible ; remembering that asthma is more alarm<« 
.ing than dangerous, and (hat it rarely proves fatal unless 
vrhen complicated with, or in verv inveterate cases, termi- 
nating in, some organic disease of a vital organ. 

Subsect. S.* — Phthisis. — We shall now take a very 
cursory survey of that singularly melancholy species of 
pulmonic disease, denominated Phthisis or pulmonary con- 
sumption. It is certain, that notwithstanding the ei^tensive 
prevalence of genuine phthisis, yet a great many diseases^ 
liccprnpanied by wasting of the body^ hectic fever^ and 
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cougli have been classed with pulmonary consuniplion^ 
both bj (be medical nttendanis and friendfi ; hence a num- 
ber ,of pretended cures have been perfornied, and nostrums 
have been extolled, when (he complaint was only long pro- 
tracted catarrh, or abscess in the lungs from inflammation, 
-where no scroruloiis taint lurked in the constitution. The 
numerous cases that have been published of pulmonary 
consumption cured bj Digltnlis also were probably abscesses 
in the lungs from pneumonia, which will frequcnily heal 
under common treatment, where no scrofulous tendency 
Existed previously. It will be found that where Ihc disease 
approaches insidiously on young people with " light hair, 
fair skins, blue ej/ea, florid cnmplfxions, contracted chest, 
andhigh shoulders," especially if any of (heir progenitors 
have fallen victims to the same malady, a cure will rarely 
be effected, though the progress of the disease may be long 
protracted, where the patient's circumstances will admit of 
unremitted attention to regimen. In such cases the slightest 
determination to the lungs should excite anxiety and claim 
our attention ; for of^en when the cough is so (rifling as to 
be only a slight heck, as if occasioned by mucns or phlegm 
in the throat, we shall find the circulation deranged and 
considerably accelerated after meals, especially of animal 
food. There will not be the same degree of case in lying 
on one side as on the other ;* and in females about the age 
of puberty the catamenia (menses) will not come on. Hx- 
morrhage from the lungs, under such circumstances, 1* 
always suspicious, lor although it often appears to be an 
cfforl of nature to relieve (he local congestion, yet the ulcer 
-which succeeds docs not always heal, and too freqaendy 
ferminates in confirmed phthisis. The wandering paini 
and anoipalous symptoms which so often accompany the 
incipient stage of pulmonary consumption are embarrassing 
to the practitioner, nor can any thing decisive be prognos- 
ticated from the expectoration, for pus does not appear till 
the disease is far advanced — too far alas for cure ! When 
phthisis is regularly established, it forms one of Ibe most 
distressing pictures which the human frame exhibits in its 
progress to corruption ! The hectic flush on (he cheeks, 
the Vermillion lips, (he burning heat in the palms of (be 
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liands ind soles of (he tcety with evening fever, are perio-* 
dically changed for cold colliquative sweats, bollow, pale, 
languid countenance, sharpening features, augmented ex- 
pectoration, and progressive emaciation ! Such is the 
Cfcries of heart-rending symptoms which are daily presented 
to the agonized friends, whose distress is heightened by the 
never dying hopes which perpetually spring in the hectic 
breast ! Whether it is that the delicate organization which 

Eiedisposes to this destructive disease contributes to amia- 
iiity of temper and sweetness of disposition, is doubtful ; 
hat certain it is, that the malady in question falls in general 
on the best, as well as the loveliest part of the creation. 

The following condensed outline of what the experience 
6f ages has found the most efficacious means of resisting 
the progress (who can say effecting the cure ?) of this re*' 
inorseless enemy to the British constitution, in particular^ 
may not be undeserving of the prof essional as well as the 
general reader's attentive consideration. 

As t&e predisponent, or what may be termed the heredi<^ 
iary causes of consumption are beyond our control, we can 
cnly look to those which usually excite the disposition inta 
ai^ion ; and as the state of the atmosphere has been shewn 
to influence scrofula, and, in general, to produce catarrhal 
complaints, so our principal object must be directed to the 
isolation of this important agent. 

. We must take care, however, in sedulously guarding 
igain^t colds not to render ourselves enervated exotics by 
lieat. The only effectual means of resisting any injurious 
impre^ion to which we are unavoidably exposed at times, 
Jsbj careful, gradual exposure to its operation. By atten-ii 
tiofi to dress^ however, we can defend ourselves, in a great 
meastirC) from sudden vicissitudes, particularly from heat 
1o cold ; and, where circumstances will admit, a removdf 
to a mild and warm climate^ will obviate the necessity, of 
being ever on the watch. A tropical climate is not the 
safest asylum for the pulmonary invalid. There, the tran^^ 
sitions of temperature are often rapid, and the lungs are 
apt to participate in diseases to which other organs^ 
particularly the liver, are peculiarly prone beneath the 
torrid zone. In the warmer countries of Europe, though 
the houses are, in general, well adapted towards obviating 
atmospherical heat ; yet from their construction, the pulmo- 
nic invalid is there peculiarly liable to catch cpld ; so that^ 
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perhaps little advantage is pained, on the whole, by emU 
gralion abroad. It is certain, however, that pure air and 
elevated situations are prejudicial, and tliat those nho live 
in the vicinity of marshes, where hydrogen abounds, are 
not so subject to pulmonary consumption ; and it has 
even been suspected that hectics have increased as inter- 
iniltcnts have disappeared. The more equable temperature 
of the sea has long been knonn as fovourablc to phthisical 
patients. The stiuthern and western counties of England 
and Wales afford secluded vallies where the bleak north- 
east can hardly penetrate, and where the surface of the 
eartli is not long bound in frost. There a limited indul- 
gence in gentle horse exercise, by visiting the neighbouring 
shores, in fine weather ; guarding against every stimulus 
in diet, and yet admitting a small proportion of light ani- 
mal food, with moderately warm dress, will often prevent 
the predisposition from coming into action for a long time — ^ 
perhaps till the phthisical period has elapsed altogether. 

In what may be termed incipient phthisis, and especially 
where local affection is evinced by pain in some part of the 
thorax, the permanent drain of a series of blisters, perpe- 
tually travelling round the chest, a number of issues, or a, 
setou, in conjunction with the foregoing measures, will be 
productive of excellent effects. A strong prejudice exists 
against bleeding in phthisis, principally, perhaps, because 
it has been used at too late u period, when every remedy 
would have iiiiled ; and where, of course, it has exhausted 
the strength without subduing the disease. But for the 
purpose of checking those determinations to the lungs in 
catarrhal and hsemorrhagic affections of the respiratory or- 
gans, the abstraction of blood, at proper periods, especially 
by leeches, will be found an invaluable prophylactic against 
phthisis. 

Occasional emetics, by determining 1o the surface and 
keepuig up an action in the extreme vessels, are also use- 
ful ; though they must be so managed as not to pass into 
the bowels and occasion purging, which always renders 
expectoration dithcult. 

As for the various remetlies which have acquired an 
ephemeral reputation only to disappear like " wave suc- 
ceeding wave," it is needless even to name them. Digi- 
talis and hydrogen gas arc recent examples. Prussic acid 
aad the vapour of tat will soon evaporate mtq "air, thin air." 



In respect to diet^ the extremes of Sangrado and Brown 
cire to be equally avoided. Early hours, in rising, a light 
breakfast with whey or asses' milk, gentle exercise, parti- 
cularly gestation, till one o'clock^ when a single dish of 
light animal food should constitute the dinner, are to be 
succeeded by an hour or two's repose. Water is un* 
doubted I V the best drink at dinner^ and tea in the afternoon. 
It is neealess to say that supper should be of the lightest 
nature imaginable. 

Phthisical invalids, in general, err by covering them« 
selves with too much flannel and warm clothing. They 
certainly should defend themselves carefully from sudden 
applications of cold, but in doing so, they should not 
elicit too much perspiration from the skin by warmth ; for 
they are thereby not only enfeebled, bat rendered doubly 
liable to suppression of the cutaneous discharge. As the 
weather gets warm, calico may fairly supply the place of 
flannel, but the feet should be sedulously kept ary and 
warm. 

In the advanced stages, opiates judiciously managed^ 
may soothe the sufferings of those whom we vainly endea^ 
vour to save from the ravages of this insatiable disease. 
The sfiperacetate of lead also, when joined with an opiate, 
restrains, in a very powerful manner, the morning perspi* 
fation^ which wastes and harrasses the patient. I have 
seen very good effects from it in this complaint ; and some 
have gone so far as to say it has cured Phthisis.* It has 
abb been proposed and even tried with success, to send 
Phthisical patients to the fenny counties, as Essex and 
Linoolii, where it is said an attiick of ague has suspended 
PbAisis. In these ulterior stages, a more generous diet, 
and even some wine may be allowed. These instead of 
increasing the fever and expectoration, will often check 
bcrfh. The compound powder of Ipecacuan at night will 
often restrain the morning perspiration, if given dn doses 
of 12 or 15 grains. The Sulfuric Acid will also be 
useful. 

Before taking leave of this melancholy subject, it may 
not be uninteresting to hint at a preventive check to phthisis^ 
which I believe has never been acted on in this country. 

It is well known that the pathology of haBmorrnoids 
^—i^— ^» ■ I . . ■ . , , »t 
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(piles) has met witli infinitely more attention on the Con* 
tuient, than in England ; and it has been well observed by 
Sir T. Morgan, that " The extreme irregularity of our in* 
Gular habits of life, and the mutability of our climate, 
are by no means favourable to the observation of those 
great movements in the system, which tbe continental pa^ 
ihologists describe, We are not therefore to accuse them 
of exaggeration." Ed. Journal, No. 53. In fact, I 
think there is no doubt but ihnt the Iti&morrhoidal flux or 
movement is oi more frequent occurrence on the continent 
than in this country, and that Phthisis, on the contrary, is 
less frequent there. Now without going the length of 
coupling these as cause and eflcct, I conceive there is much 
tbundatiuii for the German and French doctrine of ha}- 
Dtorrhoids being, when moderate, a salulary operation of 
nature, and a preventive of Pht/iish. Tliis idea is strongly 
countenanced by the well known fact that a particular dis* 
ease of the rectum attended irith a discharge (fistula in Aao) 
almost uniformly suspends Pulmonary consumption for a 
time ; and that, on the other hand, when a fistula is sud- 
denly cured by an operation, or spontaneously, in unsound 
constitutions, a determination to the lungs is often the re- 
sult. The fiilLer of Physic indeed plainly speaks of the 
anti-phthisical cflects of the hiemorrhoidal discharge. 
" Quisanguinem per ora venarum qus sunt in ano, per- 
fundere solent ii nequc lateris dolore, neque pulmonis in* 
flammatione, corripiuntur." — I)e Humor. 

Montegre, (be latest and the best writer on Ffsemorrhoidat 
affections, is of opinion that this sanguineous movement 
preserves thousands annually from the ravages of pulmo^ 
nary consumption. The two following cases are quoted 
from the French of Larroquc and Montegre in support of 
the foregoing observations. 

Case 1 . A young lady, prior to the age of puberty^ had 
all the symptoms of pulmonary consumption ; but as soon 
as the menses were established, these symptoms disappeared^ 
although several distinguished physicians had pronounced 
the cose incurable. From this time till the cessation of the 
menstrual evacuation, at the age of 45, no complaint of the 
chest was manifest, but at the torn of life, the symptoms of 
Phthisis were again renewed. Fortunately at this epoch 
the hemorrhoidal ilnx appeared, and the thoracic affection 
iiistanti/ £ave way. Between the age of sixty sipd sereotv 
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(he baemorrhoidal discharge ceased, and again returned tlie 
cough and expectoration of which she died. The folIow>» 
ing case was communicated to Dr. Moiitegre by Dr^ 
Bodsen. 

Case 3. A man, S5 years of age, married two years, 
(all and thin, became aftected with constant and severe pain 
between the shoulders, accompanied by cough and copious 
expectoration, emaciation, and progressively increasing 
debility. Notwithstanding various means, these symptoms 
got worse and worse, and the young man was considered 
to be in a confirmed consumption. The attending phy« 
sician happening to recollect that the father of the patient 
had been h^Bmorrhoidinary, conceived that the establish- 
ment of such an affection might be serviceable to the son, 
and consequently applied six leeches to the fundament^ 
The effect was so rapid and decisive that it appeared as 
though the pulmonary disease was destroyed by a single 
blow. The haemorrhoidal movement became irregularly 
established, he recovered flesh and strength, and continued 
in good hjealth. 

From these considerations it would appear desirable, in 
die incipient stages esp^ially, of pulmonary consumption, 
to induce piles by aloetic medicines, or the periodical ap« 
plication of leeches to the verge of the anus. This hint 
may be more useful to the patient than to the physician ; 
tor unfortunately the latter is seldom consulted till the dis- 
ease is too fast seated, for any remedy to remove. 

Dr. Armstrong, in a recent work, has called the attention 
«( the faculty towards the use of the Harrowgate and Dins* 
dale sulphureous springs in pulmonary consumption. He 
spates that he lately saw two most remarkable cases of con^ 
firmed Phthisis cured by these waters. This proposition 
from such an authority is well worthy of serious considera? 
tion and trial. 

Sect. III.— rGASTRIC COMPLAINTS ; OR, THOSE AFFEC- 
TIONS OF THE STOMACH ORIGINATING IN, OR THROUGH 
SVMPATHy WITH THE SKIN — CUTANEO^-GASTRIC SYM- 
PATHY. 

Next to the lungs, the stomach, in this country, appears 
to be the organ whose functions, at least, experience the 
greatest variety of deviations from a healthy state, This 
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cannot excite siirpriscj if wc consider how extensively it 
syiDpathiiies no! only with the surface of the budy, but wilb 
the brain, the liver, the kidneys, &c, ; and also how fre- 
qncnlly its natural digestive functions are deranged by the 
variety of " dishes tortured from their native taste," and 
inebriating materials in our drink. To these must be added 
the wide range of mental emotions, which invariably dis- 
turb the digestive operations of the stomach, whether they 
be of a joyful or a sorrowful nature, unless restrained within 
philosophic bounds, which few are able to effect in these 
times of anxiety and conflicting interests. 

When we again consider that a due action in this im- 
portant organ is essentially necessary to the support of the 
human frame, and that its derangements must, of course, 
affect the whole system, which depends on it for immediate 
and hourly support, we may conceive some idea of the in- 
fluence which ^omach affections must exert both on the 
mental and corporeal functions. In fact, it is quite certain 
that every organ, (particularly the brain, liver, and skin, 
with their functions,) participates in, and is influenced by 
derangements of the stomach. 

The effects which external, or atmc-ipherical impressions 
make npon the organ in question, through the medium of 
the skin, are not very analogous to those on the respiratory 
organs, inasmuch as inflammation of the stomach from 
this cause, more rarely takes place. I have seen three dis- 
tinct cases, however, where inflammation of the stomnch 
was induced by sudden cold applied to the surface of the 
body, and several where cold drinks have produced the 
same inflammation. The s_ympathy between the skin and 
the stomach is equally remarkable in a high as in a low 
temperature; but still more so in sudden transitions of 
temperature, as well thermomctrical as barometrical and 
hygromef rical. In a high nmge of atmospherical heat, the 
vessels of the skin are unusually excited, and the process of 
perspiration is greatly increased. In consequence of this, 
if it be continued for any time, a subsequent debility of the 
perspiratory vessels epsues, as has been explained and 
proved by the ingenious Dr. Curric, and wc then clearly 
observe the consent between the skin and stomach, as 
evinced by the want of appetite, and desire for the stimulus 
of fermented or distilled liquors. These effects are greatly 
iocreased, if to the external stimulus of high tempeiature 
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We add fatiguing exercises, ivhcrebj the perspiration is 
morbidly excitccf, and the indirect debility of the sob* 
cutaneous yessels, and stomach (by sympathy) induced. 
Hence, after pedestrian exercise in the forenoon, during the 
lieat of summer, and after the perspiratory vessels have 
become relaxed, we find a sense of fainting at the stomach, 
accompanied by want of appetite, and desire for some 
gently cordial and diluting drink, which, by giving a 
temporary spur to the organ of digestion, brings on the 
ability to take solid food. The insalutary effects of these 
proceedings arc almost obvious, and they will l>e noticed 
hereafter, in the sections on food and drink. The cir* 
cumstance is so familiar to general observation, that it 
cannot fail to elucidate the present subject. 

In a mild temperature with gentle exercise, we find the 
skin and perspiration in a natural healthy state, and the 
stomach not appearing to have any connexion with the 
surface. But as t he weather becomes cool, constringing and 
bracing the vessels of the skin, we perceive the sympathy 
in question immediately, for a stimulus or tone is quickly 
communicated to the stomach, and the appetite is keen. 

When the air becomes still colder, uneasy sensations are 

Produced on the surface from the too rapid abstraction of 
eat, and we are prompted to motion and exercise to coun- 
teract them, which by keeping up a due action in the ves- 
sels of the skin and stomach, conduce to the same effects as 
are produced by moderate cold — an increase of appetite. 

When, however, the degree of cold is so great as to 
indace any torpor in the vessels of the surface, and this is 
not immediately counteracted by exercise or clothing, the 
stomach, as well as other organs, inevitably sympathises, 
and the impofant process of digestion is interrupted. 

These morbid effects will be increased and rendered more 
dangerous, in proportion as the cold is suddenly applied, 
after the vessels have been excited by much previous hcrat 
or exercise: and particularly if the cold be partially ap- 
plied, and accompanied with wet. The reason of this is 
Elain, from the foregoing observations. Much previous 
eat or exercise will have excited the vessels of the skin, 
(and by consent of the stomach) beyond the medium and 
healthy standard, and of course will have rendered them the 
more predisposed to torpor and sudden collapse, whereby 
the functions of the surface and stomach are more easily 
disturbed* If the previous heat and exercise have con«» 
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finued so Jong that a subsequent dcbilitr is now taking 
place, independently of a sudden transition, then the 
application of the latter will operate with double force ; 
whereas, if the heat and esercise had not produced any 
disposition to fatigue or ncaknets, file n the constitution will 
resist a very considerable shockfrom the application, as is 
evinced by men and animals plunging into cold water, 
while healed (but not fatigued) by exercise, without any 
bad consequences; and hence thepropriety of recommending 
a certai'i degree of exercise previous to the applicalioa 
of the cold bath, in delicate and debilitated ]H'ople, ^vhicll 
enables them to sustain the shuck with impnuity ; whereas, 
if the exertions of the muscles have been continued to 
fatigue, and the pores have been much relaxed by per- 
spiration, the consequences will, in all probability, bo 
dangerous 

In a most extensive class of diseases, whose treatment has 
botn hitherto very puzzling, the stomach, in company with 
the liver and inlestines, sympathises to an extent Ihat is little 
imagined. I mean the variety of cutaneous and eruptive 
complaints. From the mildest to the most inveterate of 
these, there is scarcely one which is not more or less con-t 
iiected wilh derangements of the above-mentioned organst 
but particularly the liver, aod consequently under the 
control or irifiiicnce of remedies direcli^l to them. It is 
entirely through the medium of this sympathy that the 
practice of Abernelhy and some other ingenious physicians 
bas been so successful, where the local or external aileclion 
has b?en considered as only symptomatic of a more general 
and infernal disorder. If we observe the effects which a 
single glass of a warm stimulating liquid has upon the suri 
face of the body, when taken into the stomach, we cannot 
wonder at the various and complicated affections of the skin 
produced by error in firad and drink. Indeed the connexion 
or sympathy in question lias not escaped even vulgar 
observation, since rashes and eruptions uu the skin, are 
(wilh great truth too) everyday aNcril)ed to peculiar kinds 
of food and drink disagreeing wilh the stomach. Familiar 
examples are hourly exhibited, in what arc called surfeits; 
and if we examine those who have delicate skins, the day 
subsequent to a debauch, when Die functions of ihe stomach, 
liver, and bowels, are all out of order, we shall liud the 
most marked corresponding alter.itioii in Ihe feeling, ap- 
pearance, and function of the surface of Ihe body ; an 
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atteration ivhich cannot easily be described by words, but 
may be readily detected by an observant eye. By tliis 
mark alone, I have often been able to trace tbe origin of 
feinrile illness to debauches, where it was the object of the 
patient to deny any such cause. This subject will be 
resumed again when we come to the Cutaneo^Htpatic 
SympeUhy, as it is one of the utmost importance ; but it 
may be here remarked that the sympathy in question 
(Cutaneo*Gastric) helps to explain the success of certain 
remedies in syphilitic and Pseudo-syphilitic diseases 
affecting the skin ; for instance the celebrated Lisbon Diet 
drink of old, and the modern decoction of Sarsaparitla with 
antimonials ;* which, by acting on the stomach, and through 
sympathy, on the skin, hare contributed so much to the 
removal of cutaneous defoedations. 

This sympathy between the surface of the body andjthe 
three important organs above-mentioned, illustrates more 
clearly the operation of cold water and cold air, as well as 
of the tepid and vapour baths, on the skin in fever. When 
the external surface is constricted by febrile heat, the per- 
spiration is checked ; — ^the internal surface of the alimentary 
canal is in an analogous state — ^the gastric, intestinal, and 
hepatic secretions are all suspended or deranged. Cold 
water and cold air (independently of their effects on the 
senses) by reducing the fiebrile heat, bring the skin to a 
perspirable state, when an instantaneous and corresponding 
effect is produced on the secreting surfaces and organs 
inttmally. The tepid and vapour baths, by relaxing the 
sub-cutaneous vessels, have a similar power in ameliorating' 
theMate of the external and internal secretions, through the 
sympathy in question ; — a sympathy that is proved by the 
^idl known facts, that in the above operations, the. moment 
the healthy perspiration breaks forth, the ardent thirst is 
assoaged and the discharges from the bowels become more 
natural. These circumstances, which are evidently jof 
more importance than any effects produced on the senses^^ 
ha ve^ot attracted the notice of former authors, though I 
hope the subject will in future excite some interest in the 
minds of medical men. When the above-mentioned agents 
are applied to the stomach, the external surface exhibits 
analogous appearances, demonstrative of the association in 
•■ . .■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ . . . . I. . , ■ I ■■ - 

« Tide Carmicliael on Pseudo-<SyphUitic Diseases. 
\ Vide Corrtei Jaeksfro, &c« 
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question. Hence the propriety of cold drink in fevers, and 
as solutions of neutral sails- arc found to increase the eSect% 
of gelid potations, the common effervcsciiig draughts with 
nitre, while they excite lUe contempt of the young medical 
sceptic, are evidently salutary upon the jmjiciple investi- 
gated, a coincidence of reasoning and experience that must 
prove gratifying to the inquisitive mind. 

But to return. 1 have remarked that those disordered 
slates of the stomach resulting from atmospherical impres- 
sions on the surface, do notoften partake of an inflammatory 
nature, as is tlie case in the organ of respiration ; and indeed 
this observation may apply pretty generally, when the 
causes are traced toother sources than the climate, as intem- 
|)erancc, depressing passions, &c. The primary symptoms, 
in short, are those of derangement of fimction rather Ihaa 
of slriicli/rc, for when the latter takes pluce in any of (he 
digestive organs in particular, it is in most instances, from 
a long continuance of Ihe former, fur instance, scirrhous 
pylorus, induration of the liver, &c. 

This derangement of function in the stomach appears 
principally to consist in eilhera suspension of digestion, oi 
imperfection in that important process. AV^c shall not stop 
here to theorise respecting Ihe modus operandi of gastric 
digestion, or enquire whether it is performed by "solu- 
tion," " fermentation," or trituration; it is snlficient to be 
assured that whenever this living machine ceases for an 
instant to perform its proper oiGce, its contents suffer 
chemical combinations and decompositions which are both 
troublesome and injurious to the individual. The extrica- 
tion of air, and the gcncralion of acid, are among the first 
symptoms of deranged gastric digestion ; and hence flatu- 
lence and heartburn result. But these are trifling evils. — 
The aliment, instead of being formed into a bland chyme 
prepjiralory to a second digestion in the duodenum, passes 
from the first to the second stomach in an unfit slate for the 
important change which is to be operated upon it when 
mixed with the bile and pancreatic juice. Hence proper 
chyle is not formed in the iulestines nor conveyed into Ihe 
circulation; of course the whole tract of the alimentary 
canal becomes disturbed, and the frame itself languishes. — 
The mind will now feel the influence of corporeal derange- 
ment (for all parts of the system will sympathise with the 
digestive organs) and consequently despondency, irritabi- 
lity, vapours, and the whole traia of Hypochondriacal 
infirmities will gradually advance. 
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The features of these complaints, originatinfif in disturbed 
digestion of the stomach, will be those of debility ; and the 
routine practitioner, in his attempts to obviate this by 
tonicS) bitters, &c. will give temporary rather than perma- 
nent relief. To obviate or remove the cause will be both 
more easy and more effectual than to combat the effect ^ but it 
requires a nicer discrimination and minuter investigation, 
ihanthe other plan. 

A very general and extensive caus6 1 have here traced to 
atmospherical impressions on the surface, communicated 
through sympathy to the organ of digestion ; the others will 
be duly pointed out in succeeding sections, as will also the 
means of counteracting them. At present, a few observa- 
tions on the Medical treatment of these effects may be 
properly introduced here. When the occasional causes 
are removed, little remains for the physician, since nature 
will, in general, restore the functions of organs when the 
impediments are taken away. But the disorders of the 
stomach produce such lesion of function in the other diges- 
tive organs, particularly the liver, and intestines, that 
some remedial measures are necessary as well as preventive. 

These chiefly consist in evacuations and tonics, alternated 
or combined. TJie stomach and bowels are generally 
oppressed with mucus or indigested matters; and therefore 
an occasional emetic, though an old fashioned, is a useful 
remedy. It not only clears the stomach, but agitates the 
whole of the abdominal viscera, increasing the secretion of 
bile, pancreatic juice, and succus intestinalis, which are 
almost invariably deficient and inert, or acid and ill-formed. 
On this account, the warm bath, and warm water drank io 
Ibemorning, are beneficial. They both promote the healthy 
secretions, and improve the digestion. As costiveness and 
irregularity of bowels are generally present, the warmer 
purgatives are esentsially necessary, and they may be com- 
bined with tonics, as the Pil. Aloes. Gomp. or laxative pills 
and bitter infusions may be taken at the same time. But as 
the complaints in question are seldom unaccompanied by 
chronic obstructions, or at least a torpid secretion in the 
liver, a mercurial added to those aperient medicines which 
are designed to act slowly on the bowels, becomes a neces- 
sary measure; for this purpose pills composed of Pil. Hyd. 
Pil. Aloes, c Myrrha. and Ex. Col. Comp. taken in such 
doses as to keep up a regular peristaltic motion in the bowels 
will, in conjunction with bitter infusions, prove more ser- 
viceable, than all the catalogue of boasted stomachics. But 
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tilis sabjecE will be more clearly eluculnled when we come 
to the section on Cu(aneo-Hepatic Sympathy. An attention 
to dress, and particularly to the warmth and dryness of the 
feet, need scarcely be insisted upon, and the observations 
on atmospherical impressions will point ont the nceessity of 
avoiding the night air. In the section on sleep will be 
noticed the sedative eflect of late hours on the digestive 
organs, and these are to be avoided. A small blister on the 
back, or at the pit of the stomach, continued for a consider- 
able time, will, from the sympathy here traced ont, prove a 
etimuliis to the digestive organs. Acidity will be best 
counteracted by improving the state of the digestion gene- 
rally ; but a temporary remedy must be sought in absorb- 
ents and atkiilis, warmed with some aromatic as the Pulvis 
Cinnam. Con)p. Magnesia, with Ginger or Cinnamon, is 
perhaps the best antacid, as it subsequently proves laxative, 
and a smalt piece of Rhubarb chewed an hour before 
dinner, will excite the salivary and gastric secretions, so as 
to prove very beneficial to the subsequent digestive process. 
Indeed too ranch attention can scarcely be paid to the com- 
plete mastication of food, for a torpor seems (o prevaH 
through the whole secretingsurfaceof the alimentary canal, 
and where any part of the tabc is excited, the impulse if 
communicated to the whole. 

For that painful iiffectlon of the stomach termed Gastro- 
dynia, tlie O.iyd of Bismuth, taken in doses of four grains 
three or four times a day in any aromatie mixture, is cer- 
tainly very etficaeious. 

Sect. IV. CUTANEO-INTESTrNAI, SYMFATIiY J Oil OB- 
SERVATIONS ON THOSE DERANGEMENTS OF THE 1^■TES- 
TltfES OCCASIONED, OR AGGRAVATED BY ATMOSPHERICAL 
IMPRESSIONS ON THE SURFACE. 

There is certainly no cause of functional disorder iii 
the bowels so general and frequent as that resulting from 
external impressions on the skin, whether operating by 
direct sympathy, or as producing lesion of function in 
(he stomach and liver, and thereby affecting the intestines 
secondarily. Suppressed perspiration, and cold or wet 
applied to the feet producing dinrrhcca and colic, aiford 
familiar but convincing proofs of the intimate sympathy 
subsisting between the organs in question, VVe shall 
therefore proceed to notice the principal diseases produced 
in this way. 
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StAsect,!. — Enteritis, [inflammation of the bowels] This 
llaagerous complaint is generally brought on by atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes, or cold applied to some part of 
the skin, during or subsequent to, a state of perspiration ; 
it is also occasionally produced by cold drink taken when 
the body is heated, in the same way as inflammation of the 
stomach. 

It is not so much my object to describe the symptoms o( 
diseases, as to illustrate their causes, and add some observa'* 
tions on the means of cure. When we find a fixed pain 
in any part of the abdomen, especially near the navel, 
attended with fever, quick, but small pulse, gastric irrita- 
bility, obstinate costivenes;s, and pain on extemal pressure, 
we may be pretty certain that there is inflammation in the 
extemal coat of the intestines ; for when it is situated in the 
villous coat or mucous membrane, then it is generally 
attended with dysenteric symptoms. The danger need not 
be pointed out ; the distress which is painted in the couuk 
tenance of the patient is sufficiently alarming. While the 
warm bath, or, if this cannot be procured, warm fomenta- 
tions are preparing, blood should be taken in a full stream 
from the arm, regardless of the apparent debility in the 
patient and pulse. If fainting occur, a relaxation in the 
intestinal canal will probably ensue, so as to favour the 
operation of cathartics ; for on these our principal depen- 
flence must be placed after bleeding. Calomel and cathar- 
tic extract, followed bv castor oil or salts are the best ; 
but the Gasti^ic irritability which soon comes on, causes all 
cathartic medicines too often to be rejected. On this ac- 
count a considerable dose of laudanum combined with 
the cathartic has an admirable efiect; especially if the 
warm bath, or, warm fomentations are applied at the time, 
^o as to produce a determination to the surface, with an 
approach to fainting. If the bowels can be opened and 
kept free, with a large blister to <he abdomen — the patient 
is safe ; but till real stoqls are procured, the prognostic is) 
doubtful, if not unfavourable. 

It is perhaps of more importance in this, than in any 
other inflammation, that the great object of venaesection 
should be attained by the first bleeding ; for if the inflam- 
mation is not quickly sulnlued, mortification rapidly 
advances, and the abstraction of blood only hastens the 
catastrophe. After a decisive bleeding, and the use of the 
itot^ wUb fomei^tatioas^ and blisters, our chief, I migb( 
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iay only reliance must be placed on purgatives. Emollient 
injections are of course highly iisefiii, as thi;y not only act 
as an internal fomentation, bitt promote tlie operaliun of 
the purgative medicines. 

The experiment of dashing cold water on the thighs and 
legs, or of ordering the patient to walk baiefnotcd un a 
coid pavement, cannot well apply to regnlar inflammation 
of the Peritoneal coat of the intestines. It is more appli- 
cable to spasmodic constrictions of the colon producing 
violent colic and costiveness. In this case, the consent 
between the toWer extremities in particular and (he intesti- 
nal canal leads occasionally to an immediate relaxation of 
the muscular fibres of the colon, by what Darwin terms a 
reversed sympathy, and is productive of instantaneous 
relief. 

Subsecl, 2. — Dysentery. Although lliis disease is by 
no means so common in Norlliem, as in Southern Climates, 
yet its occurrence in this country is sufficiently frequent, 
and its treatment so difficult as to entitle it to a consideral>l6 
share of attention in this place, more especially as the 
nature of the disease and the principles of cure are by no 
means decided on by medical men. To be convinced of 
this, it is only necessary to glance at one of tlie latest 
treatises on the complaint in question {Harty on Dysentery, 
for instance) where the clashing opinions and opposite 
practices of modern physicians are fairly set forth, and are, 
in truth, admirably calculated to puzzle the inexperienced. 
" In the descriptions given by tliem of dysentery, says 
Dr. Harty, they scarcely agree in /i>/j/ one article excepting 
the name of the disease." — p. 17. 

This is the more strnnge, as in flio whole range of 
Nosology, there is not a disease more unequivocal in its 
EympfomSj or less difficult of discrimination than dysentery. 
It may be almost as well described in a couple of lines as 
in a quarto volume. " Fever, mucous or bloody stools, 
accompanied with much griping, and followed by tenes- 
mus ; the alvine foeccs being for the most part retained." 
This is the definition of CuUen, leaving out the epithet 
•' Contagious " which he conpled with fever, but which n 
more extensive knowledge of the disease would have induced 
that great man to strike off from the detinition. 

The disease that appruackcs most nearly to dysentery is 
Diarrhcea. which, may always, when in a mild degree, be 
distinguished by the fcecal smell and appearance in the 
stools ; circumstances which rarely take place in dysentcrvj 
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except from the effect of raediciiie. Severe and obstinate 
Diarrhoea, however, becomes so blended in nature and 
symptoms with dysentery, as to be with difficulty discrimi-* 
nated ; but then discrimination is so much the less necessarj, 
since the treatment will be similar. 

The same observations will hold good in regard to inflam-* 
nation of the bowels ; for if inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the intestines accompanies dysentery, or if 
dysenteric symptoms accompany, as they generally will, 
a decided inflammation of the villous coat of the intestines, 
then the treatment will be the same in both cases. 

The appearances on dissection, in those who have died of 
dysentery, have led some authors to consider its proximate 
cause as inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
intestines, but they have here, as in many other instances 
confounded eflfects with causes. Others having observed 
that dysentery was generally preceded and accompanied by 
a suppression of perspiration, concluded, that the disease 
was merely a vicarious afflux of fluids to the bowels, and 
they were in some measure right ; but they stopped short of 
the mark. For although these circumstances for the most 
part take place in, and are sufficient to account for Diarrhoea, 
they are inadequate to the explanation of Dysentery. 

Others again, from observing that rings or strictures in 
the colon and other parts of the intestinal canal were fre-« 
quently found on dissection, set this phenomenon down as 
the proximate cause of dysentery ; an hypothesis still more 
untenable than the former, as it certainly confounds cause 
and effect. 

Our late extended acquaintance with equatorial regions, 
and particularly with the Eastern world, where liver and 
bowel complaints are so prevalent, has given rise to another 
theory of the disease ; that it is a symptom of disordered 
function or structure in the liver. This assertion also was 
grounded on the fact, that in most of the fatal cases of 
dysentery in that climate, the liver was found in a deranged 
state, and also that in unequivocal Hepatitis there, a dysenn 
teric state of the bowels was a very constant attendant. 
This hypothesis, however, is untenable: though it ap-i 
proacfaes towards the truth, inasmuch as it is very certain 
th^t the function of the biliary organ is invariably disordered 
in every case of dysentery ; but still this cannot be taken for 
the sole cause, but rather as a concomitant effect o; symptom 
i^f the disease. 
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The otber hypotheses are equally unsatisfactoiy; spch 
fts dysentery being a " Rheumatism of the bowels,** as 
maintained by Akenside, Stholl, Richter, &c. For although 
a metastasis of Rheumatism from the joinfs to the bowels 
may occasionally take place, as to otber internal organs^ 
yet out of some thousand cases of dysentery which I hav9 
seen, there was not a single iiistance of metastasis either to 
or from the bowels. As (o Sydenham's idea of its being 
*^ a fever turned in on the bowels," (febris introversa) it is 
perfectly unintelligible ; and Zimmerman's notion of dy-^ 
,sentery being produced by putrid bilcj may be accounted 
for by the purgative plan pursued, which by bringing 
down occasionally the depraved secretions of the liver and 
digestive organs, seemed to justify the theory he bad 
established. 

It appears to me that the reason why all writers on dysen** 
tery have failed in ascertaining the proximate cause, is^ 
that, in fact, there is no such thin^ appertaining to the 
disease ; tl»e whole phenomena forming a series of causes 
and effects^ no one state of which can be selected for what 
is usually termed the " proximate caused Hence it is 
clear that the only plan of acquiring any insight into the 
nature of the disease, is to accurately observe the different 
Iirk« in the chain of cause and effect ; or, in other words, 
to investigate the ^^ ratio sywpiomatwnC^ with jiatience and 
impartiality. Nor is this a fruitless task ; for assuredly it 
is the most certain method of fixing the tneatmcnt on a 
rational and solid basis. 

It is therefore necessary to l)egin with the remote cause ; 
and here the most accurate observers are sufficiently agneed 
in attributing it to atmospherical impressions operating 
through the medium of the skin; or, in other words, to 
aerial vicissitudes. It is almost needless to state here, that 
we are treating of genuine dysentery uncombined with 
typhoid fever, or visceral obstructions, which pf course will 
modify the nature of the disease. We are speaking of 
dysentery as it affects an individual or a thousand individuals 
without any ohxious cause, but more particularly in Au- 
tumnal seasons, when atmospherical transitions are most 
frequent. — If (he writings of those authors who have wit- 
nessed dysentery on a large scale, and particularly as it 
affects fleets and armies, be examined, we will have reason 
to believe tluit Stholl was perfectly correct in his asser« 
lion that — ^^ Nunquam accidisse huuc morbum yi(Jit |}isi $i 
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corpori sudore mananti incaufe admissum frigns fucral. 
This observation is amply confirmed by the testimony of 
Pringle, Grimm, Hillary, Moseley, and various other prac- 
tical writers. 

The state of predisposition, and the class of people whom 
the disease most frequently attacks are all corroborative of 
the remote cause above-mentioned. " They (dysenteries) 
toys Pringle, are always most numerous and worst after 
liot and close summers, especially in fixed Camps, or when 
the men-lie wet after a march in warm weather." — And 
Grimm describes dysentery as chiefly affecting those — 
^^ pedibas nudis incidentibus, in conclavibas angustis, ob- 
scuris, madidis mox frigidulis, mox vehementer calefactis 
viventibus." 

Having already explained how the operation of heat pre- 
disposes the human frame to be more readily affected by 
sadden transitions to cold, and having traced out the sym- 
pathies that exist between the skin and several internal 
organs, the way is cleared for an explanation of the ratio 
iympiomaium in this important disease. 

After an attentive observation of the phenomena of dy- 
sentery as it affected great numbers under my care, and 
also as it affected myself in person, I can confidently affirm 
that two functions appeared to be invariably disordered 
from the very beginning, and which either soon produced 
or were accompanied by other derangements. These were 
the functions of the skin and liver ; or perspiration and 
biliary secretion. Let a dysenteric patient be accurately 
examined, and if these two functions be found in a natural 
state, at any period of the disease, unless from the effects 
of medicine, or when the symptoms are giving way, I con- 
Ment to be termed a superficial observer. Partial sweats are 
sometimes seen on the surface, and occasionally an admix- 
ture of bilious matter in the stools ; but these will not be 
considered natural^ and excepting these, the regular pers- 
piration is suppressed, and the healthy secretion of the bile 
stopped. 

These then appear to be the two first links of that morbid 
chain which connects the remote cause with the ostensible 
form of the disease ; and if this chain be severed by an 
early restoration of the two functions alluded to, the disease 
"will be checked. Although an accurate observer might 
detect, in his own frame at least, these nascent movements, 
imd by prompt measures extinguish them, yet we can 
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rarely be consulted at such an incipient stage of the disease* 
Some other links of that chain of causes and effects deno- 
minated " proximate cause^* are now to be noticed*. — The 
equilibrium of the circulation becomes disturbed. In con<» 
Sequence of the torpor or contraction of the extreme vessels 
of the surface, the volume of blood is directed to the inte* 
rior, and the balance is still further broken bj the check 
-which the portal current meets in <he liver, from a corres* 
ponding torpor in the extreme or secreting vessels of that 
organ ; the effect of which is that the plethora in the C£e* 
liac and mesenteric circles is now greatly augmented and 
febrile symptoms commence. The perspiration being 
stopped, a vicarious discharge of mucus and acrid serum 
is thrown from the extremities of the turgid mesenteric ves* 
sels upon the internal surface of the intestines, which by 
this time is in a state of irritability. 

This circumstance of one part being in a state of morbid 
irritability, while a neighbouring or remote part is torpid^ 
has not sufficiently attracted the notice of physicians, since 
the days of the illustrious Darwin, whose keen penetration 
contributed so much to unlock the secrets of nature. 

I have long concluded that, as in the grand class of fe^ 
brile complaints an inequilibrium in the balance of the 
circulation bears a conspicuous share in the phenomena of 
those diseases, so in a large class of what are termed ner- 
vous or convulsive diseases, an inequilibrium of the balance 
of excitability or vitality, is the prominent feature in the 
ratio symptomatum. In febrile complaints, both these ir- 
regularities almost invariably take place, and their associa- 
tion appears as a general law of nature. Instead of asserting 
M'ith Brown, that each individual has a given p9rtion (3* 
excitability assigned, at his first formation, it would perhaps 
be more conformable to accurate observation, if we said, 
that in each individual, when in health, there is a certain 
quantum of excitability, vitality, or tonicity diffused in 
certain proportions through the various organs and other 
parts of the human frame, together with a certain power of 
restoration by sleep,- rest, &c. when exhausted : and that 
various causes conspire occasionally to disturb this equi- 
librium, by throwing an undue share of excitability, toni- 
city, or irritability on one part, while another or other parts 
are deprived of their natural quantum of the same principle. 
This reasoning will be more iuUy illustrated hereafter, but 
in the mean timci the disease wc are treating of affords a 
fair example. 
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Thus ihere being clearly a torpor of the perspiratory 
Vessels on the surface, and, by sympathy, of the secreting 
vessels in the liver, an undue degree of excitability is thrown 
on, or accumulated in the intestinal canal, and the disease 
begins to exhibit itself unequivocally, by the uneasiness in 
the bowels, the frequent desire to stool, and the mucous dis- 
charges. We may now plainly perceive how all those 
consequences which have so often passed for causes can 
arise* If the plethora be great, blood itself will be poured 
from the mouths of the distended mesenteric vessels ; hence 
ulceration and inflammation may ensue. If any hardened 
iaeces lurk in the cells of the colon, they will be grasped by 
the irritable circular fibres of the intestines, and rings or 
strictures will augment the tormina and griping in the 
bowels. 

In this situation nature evidently attempts to restore by 
reaction, the balance of the circulation and excitability, 
with the cuticular and hepatic functions ; but she rarely 
succeeds, her abortive efforts too often aggravating, instead 
of relieving the symptoms. Thus we sometimes see a 
partial, ill-conditioned sweat on the surface, which is pro* 
dactive of no benefit; while from the liver an occasional 
secretion of vitiated bile throws the irritable intestines into 
painful contortions, and then the tormina and tenesmus are 
insufferable! — Nature to say the truth, is but a sorry phy- 
sician in dysentery. ^^ In hoc enim (says Sir George JBaker) 
corporis affectu aliquod eerie in medicina opus est, hand 
mnltam in Naturae beneficio." Where she ultimately gains 
her end, it is where the local plethora is reduced by the 
discharge from the mesenteric vessels, without occasioning 
iDoch organic derangement in the bowels. This being el- 
ected, she more easily restores the equilibrium of the cir- 
culation and excitability with the functions before alluded 
to. But in a great majority of cases, when the disease is 
violent, her exertions either hasten the fatal catastrophe, 
or produce such lesion of structure and function in the 
Chylo-poietic viscera a sinduces a tedious chronic state of 
the complaint, which is very dijfficult to manage. 

The febrile symptoms will, at first, be in proportion to 
the general disturbance in the balance of the circulation 
and excitability ; they will afterwards be kept up, or mo- 
dified by the extent of the organic demngement sustained 
daring these oscillations. The discharge of blood by stool^ 
6Q the other hand^ appears to be proportioned to th^ local 
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(ilelliora in the portal and mesenteric circles, and to the 
permanence and degree of torpor in the liver occasioning 
that plethora. Hence wc see that in tropical climates, 
where the biliary organs are bo gerierally deranged, either 
in function or structure, dysentcrj is almost cortstanliy at- 
tended with great discharges 61 blood from the bowels, in 
■ tonscqueuce of the check which the porlal circulation 
meets in the liver; and henqe also the liver itself, ftom a 
state of congestioli and torpid secretion, runs suddenly, and 
■Uith very few premonitory symptoms, into a state of sup- 
puration or irrecoverable disorganization. See my Essay 
on Tropical Climates^ and Dr. Robertson's Bledicat To- 
po^raphy of Kcw Orleans in the same. 

,Thia doctrine if impartially considered dnd fairly apptieil 
■wtUj 1 think, satisfactorily account for the greater number of 
phenomena attendant on dysentery, and what is of more 
importance, it will point to the surest nieans Of effecting 
the cure, a subject on which we are now entering. 

The practitioner who has set down an inflammatory state 
of the intestines as the cause of dysentery, on finding that 
besides the tormina and tenesmus there is a considerable 
discharge of blood with the stools, which consist of little 
else than that and muciis, bleeds copiously as his para- 
mount measure, and prescribes Ia:tatives or sudbrifics as 
auxiliaries. He finds thatby these means the flow of blood 
in the stools is much reduced — that the tormina are miti' 
gated, and that something more than mere mucus comes 
away after the laxatives, with considerable relief to the 
patient. Nothing can be more plain than the rationale o£ 
this benefit, on the principles alreadystatcd. Vena^section 
lessens, at once, the plethora in the mesenteric vessels, and 
consequently checks the effusion from their mouths. A 
general relaxation throughout the whole syslem follows — 
intestinal strictures give way — Scybala and fjecal accumu- 
lations pass off, and nature, thus relieved, attempts a 
restoration of equilibrium in the circulation and excitability, 
evinced by some degree of action in (he extreme vessels on 
the surface, and by a mitigation or cessation of the pain 
and irritability of the bowels. 

Thus far the physician has greatly assisted the spon- 
taneous efforts of the constitution ; and, if (he latter be equal 
lo the task of keeping things in this salutary train, all will 
be well — if not, the morbid state returns, and with it a fear- 
ful debility which paralyses his arm and embarrafiscs his 
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He who confides in purgatives [and a ^eat number dO| 
t?bo know little of the complaint] ixom an idea that stricture 
^d retention of the natural fseces are the essjsnce of dysen« 
terj, treads on yery tender ^ound. He undoubtedly assists 
nature in her most ostensible but dangerous method of 
care. If, by a course of purgatives^ he can lessen the local 
plethora, and ejicite the healSby action of the liver (both of 
which objects, evacuating medicines, particularly of the 
jnercurial kind, are, without doubt, calculated to effect) 
before any material injury takep place in thp intestinal canal, 
he will succeed ; because the general balance of the circuy 
latioh and e:iccitabjlity will be soon restored, when the portal 
and mesenteric plethora is reipoved ; and the sympathising^ 
function of the sjiin will participate in the healthy action 
of the liven But in a large proportion of cases, he will 
have the mortification to find, that suph organic deranger 
ments occur, before he can obtain his object, as will either 
hasten the &tal termination^ or prove a fruitful source of 
laisery in the chron|q stage of the disease, which is but too 
§are to ensue. 

The rationale of the emetic and sudorific plan on the 
principles in question, is sufficiently obvious. They not 
pnly determine generally to the surface, but, by exciting 
the healthy action of the liver, they locally relieve the ine** 
mteric plethora (a circumstance which their employers did 
JDot calculate on) and thus restore the balance or the circu- 
iftion and ejfccitability with the functions of perspiration 
ind biliary secrf^tiqn. But however applicable this plan 
may be to sporadic pases of dysentery in private life, or ^ 
n^l regulated hospital, it is impracticable in l^eets and 
iiipies, particularly t^neath the torrid zone, and what is of 
jireater consequence, it i^ too often inefficient. 

The mercurial practice is of more easy application ; and 

the surprising relief whicli ^o generally follows the excite** 

ment of ptyaiism was sufficient to produce a strong bias in 

favour either of some specific ppwer in that remedy over 

tlie disease, or that the liver was the primarv seat of dysen^ 

tery. But the empirical use of mercury is otgectionable, 

inasmuch as the practitioner is occasionally foiled by hi^ 

inability to raise a ptyaiism, when his resources are gone, 

or at leiBst the most valuable period of time is ^lapsed, and 

inflaaunation, ulceration, or even gangrene may supervene^ 

Thus we see that any of the above metl^ods wbeh set up 

W a ]^ripcip(il^ to tjie cjjclusion of otl^ers^ is attended yiiifjt^ 
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, and fexcepling perhaps tlie lasl) wKh re- 
peated failures, particularly in hot clinialcs, fvhile unskilful 
combinations, or a wild successiun of lliem, without any con- 
IroIIing principle which is ever to be held in -view, would 
be worse than an obstinate adherence to any one, 

The principle^ then, which 1 propose to govern Ms, is, 
*' the restoration of healthy perspiration and biliary secre- 
tion, with an equilibrium of the circulation and exeitabi- 
liti/." To effect thia I shall point out a plan which I 
bave put to the test of experience in almost every parallel 
of latitude, and with as perfect success in this, as in hot 
climates. Apian somewhat similar has been tried by num- 
bers of respectable practitioners, though not under the 
guidance of any fixed principle, nor involving such pio- 
vision against the various symptoms of the disease, as the 
simple one I am now to detail. 

The practice I would recommend from much experience 
is, the introduction of mercury in comparatively small doses, 
cither alone or combined with an opiate, or, which is pre- 
ferable, with an opiate and diaphoretic, in such a manner 
that at least twenty-four grains of calomel (I have lately 
used the Hydro-Calomel) or even more, if tlic symptoms 
arc urgent, may be exhibited, in divided portions, and at 
three, four, or six hour intervals, during the course of the 
clay and night> In the same space of time, from two ia 
four grains of opium, and from ten to fifteen grains of anti- 
monial powder may be administered with advantage, in 
combination with the calomel. One or two doses at least, 
should be given before a laxative is prescribed ; and an 
ounce or more of castor oil is an admirable medicine for this 
purpose. It will often bring away hardened f^cal, or viti- 
ated bilious accumulations, when the inilability of the in- 
testines is previously allayed by the calomel and opium, in 
that manner soothing the tormina and tenesmus. But al- 
though it be repeated every day, it is never to interrupt the 
progress of the main remedy. When blood appears alarm- 
ingly in the stools, whether the fever run high or not, 
bleeding may be employed without the smallest apprehen- 
sion of the bugbear debility. Emollient oily glyslers may 
also occasionally be thrown up to lull the tenesmus. A 
flannel shirt is io be put on, and a bandage of the same 
applied round the abdomen, which is to be rubbed once or 
twice a day with a liniment composed of mercurial oint- 
menland tinclureof opium wcUiiicorporated. Uyasteady 
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perseverance in this plan for a few days, tlic mouth m\\ 
become sore and every bad symptom vanish. 

Thus in less than a page, is detailed a practice which, 
being founded on principle, is applicable to almost every 
stage and degree of dysentery (unless it has gone beyond 
the reach of medicine) and contains within itself, resources 
against most emergencies. 

While we proceed directly towards our final object — 
The restomtion of the cuticular and hepatic secretions, wilh 
tkeir accompaniments, an equilibrium in the balance of 
the circulation and excitability, by a combination of mer- 
cury and diaphoretics, medicines which clearly produce 
those effects, we lull the pain and relax strictures, at the 
same time, by the opium. To guard against inflammation 
of the intestines and its consequences, we have the lancet 
on one side — to carry off diseased or irritating accumula- 
tions, we have laxatives on the other ; while the fever, 
being merely symptomatic, will cease with the cause. For 
the successful issue of this treatment, in general^ I app«al 
to the rigid experience of others, perfectly conscious of its 
matchless efficacy from my own. 

I am now to mention a practice which, in some cases of 
emergency, I tried with unexpected success, and which 
was tried by a few others without any communication of 
ideas, and with similar results. It consisted in the exhibi- 
tion of submuriate of quicksilver in scruple doses twice or 
three times a day, without any other medicine, and which 
"was found by myself and others to be unproductive of 
griping or Hypercatharsis ; on the contrary, it almost inva- 
riably eased the tormina and lessened the propensity io 
stool, bringing on ptyalism sooner than any other plan of 
smaller and more frequent doses. In one or two instances, 
however, it produced great nausea and sickness at stomach, 
mih spasmodic affections of different parts of the body, 
irhich were soon removed by an opiate combined with a 
diaphoretic. Having given the most authentic proofs of the 
truth of the above statements in my Essay on hot climates, 
1 shall not adduce them here ; but I may add that I have, 
in several instances, pursued the same plan in dysenteric 
cases occurring in this country, and the same has been tried 
by others, at my suggestion, with much felicity of result. I 
did not indeed adopt this practice generally/ ^ being quite 
satisfied, in ordinary circumstances, with the plan before 
detailed ; but whenever I had occasion to push boldly on 
for ptyalism; in cases where time appeared extremelj 
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precious, and when the symptoms %vere such as indicated 
the danger of rapid destruction of organization inlernaliy, 
I hesitated not to exhiliit calomel in scruple duscs [an 
experiment I first tried on myself] which I found by 
repeated (rials to sit easier than cithu-r a larger or smaller 
quantity of that medicine — a curious, but a certain fact. 

It may here be proper to notice some particular remedies 
which have been used in dysentery. 

Opium has been highly applauded and unconditionally 
condemned. I have no doubt, but tliat bolli its admirers 
and coiidemne's are equally deceived. The former in 
attributing all the success to the opium, when it was prin- 
cipally owing to the combination of that drug with other; 
of a diaphoretic or purgative nature; the latter m exhiT 
biting opium uncombined, which will most Indubitably be 
injurious ; whereas its junction with other medicines 
which determine to the surface and improve the hepatic 
and iutestinal secretions, would be found to give the most 
decided ease and efficacy (o their powers. 

1 can therefore slate Irom unequivocal experience, that 
opium, in combination ^vith calomel and a diaphoretic, 
will be found an important adjuvant; and, excepting in 
cases where the most decided marks of iiilestiiuil inflam- 
mation prevail, (which should be removed by the lancet) 
its use can rarely be contra-indicafed. 

In warm climates, and particularly in secondary attacks, 
where the weakened tone of Uie digestive organs appears to 
keep up the disease ; the diluted nitrous acid has proved 
useful, taken in doses of a drachm every twelve hours iu 
barley-wafer or gruel, which will be found to diiTuse au 
agreeable sensation of warmth through the whole line of Ihei 
alimentary canal. Ai\ infusion of quassia, however, or 
some light bitter should be immediately commenced oti 
leaving off the more active medicines, and continued till 
(he stomach and bowels have recovered their vigour. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, after the principles 
which I have laid down, that flannel next the skin is in- 
dispensible ; and that the most scrupulous attention in 
avoiding dews, damp night air, or sudden atmospherical 
vicissitudes, is necessary during convalescence, to prevent 
a relapse. Where the patient's circumstances will permit, 
the tepid bath every evening may he employed with the 
most decided advantages; it will not only bring the cir^ 
culalion to the surface, but take off that morbid irritability 
of the bowels which Icudin no much to keep up the disease. 



tn fio disease is patience, on the part of the sick, a ^eater 
virtue or more calculated to fc^watd the good effects c^ 
medicine, than in dysentery. If obedience be paid to every 
icali of natute, the straining \¥hich ensues is highly detri- 
ynental, and I am convinced^ In many cases, augments the 
discharge of blood— every motion of the body, indeed, in- 
creases the desire to evacuate. As little else than mucus and 
blood comes away in four efforts out of five, we should 
endeavour to stifle the inclination to stool, and, as I know 
hy personal experience, we shall very often succeed ; for the 
tormina go off m a few minutes, and by these means we elude 
the painful tenesmus which continues so long after every 
fruitlesis attempt at evacuation. This circumstance, though 
Apparently of a trifling nature, is of considerable impor* 
tance, though it is little attended to, either by authors or 
practitioners. 

The diet in dysentery must, of course, be of the most 
tSQirritating and farinaceous nature ; such as sago, arrow* 
rootj rice, &c. A very excellent dish for chronic dysenteries, 
is flour and milk well boiled together, which, with a very 
little sugar and spice is highly relished by the debilitated 
patient. 

Sut there is one important remark which ought to be 
Istrictly attended to, in this, and indeed in every febrile 
complaint, whatever may be the organ most affected ; 
lamely that when convalescence takes place, the appetite 
too often outstrips the digestion, and so do chylification, 
tud sanguification exceed the various excretions, so as to 
i)CGasion a dangerous inequilibrium between assimilation 
taid secretion ; the consequence of which is, that the 
teakest viscus, or that which has suffered most during the 
jMevious illness, becomes overpowered, and relapse ensues. 
This is the great error of inexperience, and it is generally 
^n too late. I appeal to clinical observation for the truth 
and importance of these remarks. 

In chronic dysenteries, and particularly among people 
Irho have returned from hot climates, the treatment is ex* 
ceedingly difficult and tedious. In such cases all those 
precautions and directions which will be found detailed 
ttnder the head of " Chronic Hepatitisj^ with which indeed 
the complaint in question is usually associated, are to be 
Btrictly attended to, and particularly the use of flannels, 
<^ud opiates combined with laxative diaphoretics. 
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Subsect. 3. — Diarrhcea. Although a common dianlice!! 
maj be easily distiiiguislied from a common dysentery, yet 
'wlien tlie former is violent or long continued, it blends by 
such imperceptible degrees witli tlie latter, as to be with 
much (Hmcully diBCriminated. This indeed is not of much 
importance, since it will be found that the remote cause is 
the same in both cases, and consequently the treatment mIU 
be nearly similar. 

It is not my intention to dwell on the various causes which 
give rise to a temporary diarrhoea, when acrid or disagree- 
able siibiitances irritate the intestinal canal, as after a 
debauch, or where ill-conditioned bile, acidity, drastic 
purgatives or traiislaled morbid matter, or diseases frona 
other parts keep the bowels in an nndue degree of irritabi- 
lity. In these cases it is plain that the oifeuding mstta 
must be removetl by laxatives alternated or combined with 
opiates, aromafics, absorbents, &c. till the tirst passages are 
cleared, and the morbid irritability removed. But I would 
Iicre notice that diarrhcea which :s by far the most frequent 
of occurrence, originating inpartial suppression of the per- 
spiration, and very often from cold applied to some partof 
the surface, and particularly tlie feet. 

Here a torpor of the skin is followed by an increased ac- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the first passages, with 
some slight inequilibiium in the balance of the circulation, 
evinced by the paleness of the countenance, coldness of the 
feet, and sense of chilliness on the surface, which so gene- 
inlly accompany bowel complaints; while an evident 
determination of Huids to the portal and mesenteric circles 
is evinced by the increased secretion frqm the internal sur- 
face of the intestines, and increased irritability of the parts. 
fio^y it is quite evident, both from reasoningand experience 
that when the irritabdity arises to that degree which pro- 
duces rings or strictures in the intestines, so as to retain the 
fa;ces; and when the balance of the circulation is so far 
broken as to occasion blood to be poured from the portal 
and mesenteric vessels into (he cavity of the intestines, we 
have in reality dysentery. In the method of treatment 
reason and experience coincide, and elucidate each other. 

We have only to poise the balance of the circulation and 
excitability, by restoring the functions of the skin and he- 
patic system, by the means already pointed out in dysen- 
tery, and we shall soon see our efforts crowned with sacccss. 




CHOLERA morbus; %l 

Subsed. it^^^^Cholera Morbus. Although this rapid and 
distressing complaint might perhaps, with stricter pro- 
priety be ranged under the " cutaneo hepatic stm- 
PATHY," which is shortly to be considered, yei^ as the 
whole line of the intestinal canal is generally affected, it 
may come in here without any violation of order. 

That an *^ overflowing of bile'* has, in all ages, been 
considered as the cause of Cholera Morbus, is known io 
tiiose who are conversant with the medical literature o£ 
ancient and modern times. '^ Bilis sursum ac deorsum 
effusiones," says Hippocrates ; ^^ Bilis supra infrague 
crumpit," says Celsus, and " Cholera Morbus, says Dr. 
Saunders, may very properly be considered under the head 
of those diseases which depend on the increased secretion 
of bile.'' 

Of the very few passages in my work on tropical climaf es, 
which have given offence to criticism, that, in which I 
kave attempted to controvert this generally received opinion, 
lias been most severely handled.* But as the critic has 
not, in my opinion, undermined any of my positions on the 
subject, I shall beg leave to remain <^ tenax propositi." 

From a very excellent description of the disease, as it 
appears in this country, contained under the word, in Rees's 
Cyclopaedia, I shall take the following passage for my text : 

<< The attack of this complaint is generally sudden. The 
bowels are seized with griping pains and the stools which 
ire at first thin and watery^ as in common diarrhoea, are 
passed frequently. The stomach is seized with sickness, 
discharges its contents, and rejects what is swallowed. In 
fhe course of a few hoursy the matter vomited, as well as 
that dischargedf by stool, appears to be pure biky and 
passes off both ways in considerable quantities. The grip* 
ifig pains in the intestuies now become more severe, in con« 
sequence of the extraordinary irritation of the passing bile^ 
which excites them to partial and irregular spasmodic con* 
tractions. These spasms are often communicated to the 
abdominal muscles, and to the muscles of the lower extre* 
mities. The stomach is also affected with considerable 
pain, and a sense of great heat, in consequence of the same 
uritation. There is usually great thirst, and sometimes a 
severe head-ache, from the sympathy of the head with the 
itomach. The pulse beconies small and frequent ; a great 
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degree of debilitj, languor, and faintness, amounting eVen 
to syncope, speedily comes on ; sometimes attended ivilli 
colliquative sweats, coldness of the extremities, aad " such 
like symptoms, 'snys Sydenham,' as frighten the bye- 
Btandcrs, and kill the patient in twenty-four hours." 

Now it docs appear something singular, to me at least, 
that if an "increased secretion of bile" were the cause of 
(he disease, we should see nothing of it (ill " « few hours" 
after the effects become obvious ! Where is this increased 
secretion all the time? Not iii the stomach, forif^'dis-* 
charges its contents and rejects what is swalioircd," long 
before ; it is not in the intestines, for the stools are at first 
thin and watery." At length, however^ "pure bile" 
appears, and it is accused of being the cause of all the 
mischief. 

It is true, that we find this disease most prevalent in the 
months of August and September ; a season when the higU 
range of temperature is apt, without doubt, to occasion an 
increased action in the hepatic system. But are there no 
particular attendant circumstances i Ves, says tlie author 
of the foregoing passage, " it has been remarkedv thatbotti 
in hot climates, ifnd iu the hot seasons of mild climates, 
occasional falls of rain have been particularly followed 
by an " epidemic cholera" ibid. Indeed ! Can a fall of 
rain be supposed to increase the secretion of bile? But 
again " In some places it is probable that the heat of the 
season may give only a predisposilionj and that certain 
ingesta, sitddfn changes of temper alure, or other causes, in 
this state readily excite the disease." Can these causes^ 
1 say again, be considered as increasing the secretion of 
bile ? But let ns return to Dr. Saunders. " At other times, 
says this eminent physician, it is evidently connected with 
a sudden change of temperature in the atmosphere during 
those months (August and September) or brought on by 
drinking cold liquors, or by any thing else that suddenljf 
vkills the badj/, especially when overheated by exercise or 
labour." — On the iirer, p. 181. 

As Dr. Saunders throughout his treatise asserts (and 
truly) that heat acts as a spur on the secretory vessels of 
the liver; and as the above passages are in diametrical 
opposition to this doctrine, he attempts not to explain the 
contradiction. But an application of the principles whicli 
1 have laid down in this work, reconciles these apparent 
iBcoasisleucies, and unties the gordian knot. ^ 
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The autumnal season of the year, in which cholera ap^ 
pears, is not merely remarkable for a high range of atmo^ 
^herical heat, but for sudden transitions from heat to cold^ 
especially in the evenings. If therefore we consider that 
the functions of the skin and liver are inordinately in- 
creased during the heat, and of course rendered more lia- 
ble to a check on the application of cold, we shall easily 
eonceive how a sudden atmospherical vicissitude, at this 
period, by inducing a torpor of the perspiratory vessels oni 
the surface, and secretory vessels in the liver, will unhinge 
at once the balance of the circulation and excitability, and 
that while a great plethora is induced throughout the portal 
and mesenteric circles, the torpor in the liver is succeeded by 
an increased irritability of the stomach and intestines ; and 
that this increase of excitability in one organ or set of or- 
gans, while the excitability of others is decreased, is thef 
meaii by which nature effects the restoration of the balance, 
la short the very action of vomiting determines the bloody 
as is well known, to the surface, and restores the suspended 
functions of perspiration and biliary secretion. It is at this* 
time that a deluge of bile naturally bursts forth, as the con^- 
sequence of the previous suspension of secretion in the fiver, 
and turgescence of the mesenteric vessels ; and thus we see 
that the very last link in the chain of effect Sy and that too, 
a salutart/ one, has, fpr ages, been set down as the cause of 
cholera, ^' increased secretion ofbile.^^^ 

This explanation shews us also, that a modification o£ 
the same general causes which in one person produce dy- 
sentery, will in another give rise to cholera ; the latter indeed 
appearing to be a violent orgasm by which nature endea- 
vours to overcome the disease or perish in the attempt, 
while in dysentery the " vis medicatrix naturae,*' is mord 
slowly exerted, though perhaps not with better success. 

The disease in question is said to be occasionally pro- 
duced by violent fits of passion, and also by acrid or irri- 
tating substances taken into the bowels. In these cases, it 
is equally clear that the increased secretion and discharge 

* Since the first edition of this work, J have been gratified by seeing the 
foUowiog passage iii oqie of the ablest worKs or the present da}*. ** So far af 
ny observation and reading have extended, there is no author ancient or 
modern, who has taken so correct a view of the nature of Cholera Morljiis 
as Dr. James Johnson; apd frbnsidering his illastration of that disorder 
among tlie most successful efforts of modern pathology, 1 refer the reader, 
to his work on Tropical CliiBSites." — jirmstrong*s iUustrqtions of Scarltt 
Jfe«er, ^'c. p» 81. 
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of bUfl are merely the consequences of the vomiting and 
general irrilabiUly of the primte vim and liepatic system 
from the oiTendin^ matter ; of course, it would be absurd 
to attribute the phenomena to bile. It is to be remembered, 
however, that tlie increased secrelion ot bile, during a high 
range of temperature, renders the intestinal canal more 
irritable than usual, and the secretion itself more casilj 
chocked ; which check, at the be^inniu^, occasions the 
flow of bile to be more copious towards the acme of the 

The spasms can only be accounted for by the great dis- 
turbance in the balance of the circulation and excitability, 
rticularly of the latter, which, in general, is followed 
convulsive or irregular motions, as in Epilepsy, &c. 
They cannot be attributed to bile, since 1 have clearly 
proved that in the worst cases of cholera morbus, named 
3fort de Chien, the patient is often carried aS amid the 
most violent spasms, where not a drop of bile is either vo- 
miled or found on dissection in the prima: via^. — Vide 
Curlis on the Diseases of India. 

We are bo rarely called in to cholera, before reaction 
has commenced, that our principal indication is lo mode- 
rate the orgasm by which nature is effecting the cure ; but 
which is sometimes so violent as to destroy the life of the 
patient in the attempt. The plan of giving warm water or 
even emetics to unload the first passages, was probably 
founded on theerroneousopinion that the lurking co//ec/fons 
of bile Mere the sources of the mischief. Gut that this is 
not the case may be proved from the fact, that at the be- 
ginning the appearance of the bile is natural; but in pro- 
portion as the disease con(inucs and becomes dangerous, 
tlie discharges assume a darker and more vitiated hue, till 
blood appears to be poured from the hepatic ducts, in com- 
pany with such acrid secretions from the liver and digestive 
organs as conliibute to the destruction of the parts through 
which they pass. Where the disease is not violent, mild 
tepid drinks, at the beginning, may not be injurious; but 
emetics can rarely be taken with impunity. From expe- 
rience in warm climates, where the disease is infinitely more 
terrific than here, the best practice will be found to consist 
in allaying the gastric and hepatic irritability by preKy 
large doses of solid opium, combined with calomel; (say 
for a grown person from five lo ten grains of calomel, with 
two or three of opium) and to immerse the patient, as soon 
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l» possible, in the warm bath, ivhich ivill bring the circu« 
htion to the surface, restore the balance of excitability, 
and check the vomiting and purging. As an auxiliary, a 
tea-spoonful of Tinct. Camph. Com. may be swallowed 
frequently, which being expended about the fauces and 
(esophagus, gradually produces a sedative effect on the 
stomach ; and to produce the same on the intestinal canal, 
a couple of drachms of laudanum may be exhibited by 
clyster. As soon as the latter object is obtained, a mild 
laxative will assist the calomel in carrying off any diseased 
secretions, which, might have been formed during the pa** 
roxysm, so that this invaluable medicine will thus be found 
to answer a double purpose, to wit, that of allaying the 
gastric irritability, in the first instance, and in the second, 
of correcting and evacuating any morbid secretions in tho 
line of the alimentary canal. 

The foregoing discussion respecting the proximate cause 
of cholera morbus, will not be deemed speculation, if it 
elucidates a remedy (the warm bath) which has seldom 
been employed; but which I have repeatedly seen pro* 
ductive of the best effects, both in tropical and temperate 
climates. In hot countries, it is often fatal, from the violent 
oscillation of the blood from the surface to the interior, 
and by the great inequilibrium which takbs place in the 
balance of excitability, in the system. The extreme vessels 
on the surface and those of the liver are struck completely 
torpid, as is evinced by the death-like paleness and shrink<» 
ing of the exterior, while the abdomen, and particularly 
the epigastrium, is preternaturally tumid and tender, in 
consequence of the extreme turgescence of the mesenteric 
vessels, and all those which form the portal circle, as dis- 
sections have repeatedly shewn. All this time, where the 
disease is fatal, no bile is secreted ; but in proportion as 
this fluid, (which has been considered the cause of the dis* 
ease) appears, so much greater is the chance of recovery 
for the sufferer.* 

Although the warm bath is found to increase the secretion 
of bile, when the liver is torpid, as will hereafter be shewn, 
in consequence of the sympathy between the cutaneous 
and hepatic vessels ; yet, in cholera morbus, it will check 
the inordinate secretion of bile by restoring the circulation 

* Vide the sectioQ on mert de chien io my work on Tropical Climatefl, 
»Dd Cartis on the Diseases of India* 
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and excitability of the surface, and of course ielievin£ 
the orgasm of the chylopoietic viscera. 

As a tendency to relapse occasionally follows an attack of 
this disease, it is necessary to restore the tone of the intestinal 
canal, and lessen irritability by bitter infusions, particularly 
of col umbo, with gentle opening medicines, that may carry 
off any disordered secretions, while all irritating sul^tances 
in diet are to be avoided. But above all a minute attention 
is to be paid to the functions of the skin, by flannels pr 
other warm clothing, while the night air and sudden 
alternations of temperature are to be strictly guarded against. 

Sect. V. — cuTANEO-HEPATic sympathy; or OBSERo 

VATIONS ON THOSE DERANGEMENTS OF THE HEPATIC 
SYSTEM, WHICH ARE INFLUENCED BY, OR CONNECTED 
WITH THE ABOVE MENTIONED SYMPATHY, 

DERANGEMENTS OF THE MILIARY ORAAlfS* 

*^ From serving as the point of termination for the abdo* 
^ minal system of black blood , as the lungs do for the general 
<* system of the same description, the liver derives a 
*< degree of importance, which does not belong to any other 
*' secretory organ. The organ exists in almost all' classes 
*' of animals, even where some other important viscera are 
<* very imperfect. Many of the passions affect it : some of 
<* of them have an exclusive effect on it. It performs in 
*^ disease as prominent a part as any of the important vis- 
** cera of the economy. In hypochondria, melancholia, &c. 
•* its influence is vefy considerable. We know how easily 
" its functions are disturbed. If it be unconnected with 
^ many affections called bilious, and which have their seat 
« in the stomach, it is certainly essentially concerned in the 
<« greater part. The yellowish tint of the face, in many of 
•< these affections, must be produced by the same cause, 
" which, in a higher degree, produces jaundice. The 
<^ affections of this organ, observed after death, are more 
«' numerous than those of any similar part. It is a matter 
« of common observation, that this organ has a great influ« 
<^ ence on the temperament. Its predominance communi- 
<* cates to the external habit of the body, to the fnnctions, 
*^ to the passions, even to the character^ a peculiar tint, 
*^ which was observed by the ancients, and the reality of 
*« which has been confirmed by modern observation.'-— • 

BiCHAT. 
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The mort we study and observe the phenomena of dis* 
^ses, and the rationale of their treatment, the more fully 
will we be convinced that Bichat has not overrated the 
importance of the biliary organ in the animal economy. — ' 
Great and numerous as are the morbid alterations of struc'^ 
turcj which take place in the liver, they sink into compa- 
rative insignificance, when compared with the derangements 
of function^ in the same organ. Yet strange as it may 
appear, the attention of the medical world, till very lately, 
has been directed chiefly to the 'organic, in exclusion of the 
functional affections of the hepatic system. Even now, if 
the right hypochondrium is soft and the eye untinctured, 
nine in ten of our medical Nestors are utterly at a loss to 
conceive how any affections of the liver can exist ; and if 
any purgative ot mercurial medicines be suggested, imme- 
diately talk of '* Theories," " Prejudices," '' Hypotheses,'* 
&c. the modern ignes fatui of the medical world I Happily 
for the patient, as well as for the practitioner, the success 
which attends the man who thinks and reasons on what he 
does, will very generally be conspicuously superior to that 
of theroutinist. 

For the sake of pursuing more freely the less beaten track 
in this investigation, I shall pass hastily over the more 
obvious organic derangements of the liver, before entering 
on the wide field of functional disorder. 

Subsect. 1. — Acute Hepatitis. The liver, Jike the 
langs, or any other internal organ, is liable to active inflam* 
mationj though, in this country, such form of disease is 
eomparatively very rare^ for reasons which will be here- 
afier adduced. Like other inflammations, it is generally 
Qthered in with some degree of shivering, followed by 
increased heat, and other symptoms of pyrexia, with pain 
in the region of the liver. From the size of the organ, 
however, and its cdntiguity of surface with so many other 
important parts, the seat and kind of pain vary so consi- 
derably^ as often to occasion some doubts as to the real 
organ aflfected. Sometimes the least degree of pressure. 
under the margin of the ribs will give exquisite pain, while 
at others (as was once my own case) the seat of the pain, 
and also of the enlargement, will be in the centre, or even 
to the left of the epigastrium. When that part of the liver 
is inflamed which lies in contact with the diaphragm, the 
concomitant cough and pain on inspiration, may lead to a 
suspicion that the pleura or lungs are the seat of the disease* 
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The ])ain in the shoulder and the decubitus diJJicUis are 
extremely fallacious tents, inasmuch as in some violent 
hepatic ill ikin mat ions, there is no pain in the shoulder, and 
tlie easiest posture is on the back, as was also nij own case. 
A pretty general attendant on Hepatitis, liolh acute and 
chronic, is a scalding itt making water, which appears to 
be occasioned by bile, and has uot, I beliere, been noticed 
by aniliors. 

AUIiaiigh a yellow EufTusion on the skin or eyes indicates 
obslruclion in the liver, its absence is no proof that inflnm- 
malion of that organ does not exist. 

At the very commencement of the disease, the diagnosis 
of Hepatitis from inftamination of any coutiguous part may 
not be of vital importance, since the speedy reduction of 
vascular excitement by copious venfpsectioii is the main 
spring to be acted on in either case. But in the choice of 
purgatives, ranch discrimination is necessary; for however 
the modern scholastic physiologist and routine physician 
may laugh at the idea of choiagogues, hydrflgogues, &c. 
Those few who personally observe the effect of purgatives 
on the fcecal discharges, have no doubt about the peculiar 
power tvhich some medicines hare in evacuating particular 
fluids, from their disposition to act on certain sets of se- 
creting vessels. 

On this account, it will be advantageous to ascertain 
hepatitis, and distinguish it from inflammation of surround- 
ing organs. It has been suggested that a gradual inspiration 
will not augment the pain of hepatic, as it does of pulmonic 
inflammation ; and that in the former the tenderness on 
pressure, under the margin of the ribs, will be much more 
sensibly felt ; it is also remarked that whereas the cough is 
at least coeval with the pain in pneumonia, it generally 
succeeds it in hepatitis. 

From gastric inflammation, it may be distinguished b/ 
the absence of that great irrilabilily and sensibility which 
render inflammation of the stomach so distressing and 
evident. 

The strong febrile symptoms and various other circum- 
Btances will easily distinguish inflammation of the liver 
from spasm of its ducts. The state of the bowels too, 
■will greatly assist the diagnosis; for in all inflammatory 
states of the liver, and particularly of the parenchymatous 
substance, the bowels are either constipated or dysenteric, 
and the appearance of the fa?ces will always indicate a 
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^eaterderangementof the biliary secretion, than in inflam- 
mation of any contiguous organ. Another circumstance, 
unnoticed by authors, is the state of the mind, which in 
^patic inflammation, both acute and chronic^ is more per- 
turbed than in almost any other inflammation, excepting of 
the brain itself. This results partly from a direct sympathy 
which exists between the head and liver, but principally 
from a suspension or derangement of the biliary secretion, 
which will hereafter be shewn to exert a peculiar influence 
on the mental functions. 

The practitioner who in conformity with the rules laid 
down by authors, prescribes saline cathartics in hepatic 
inflammation, upon the score of their producing many liquid 
discharges, without irritating, will err most egregiously. 
In truth, the comparative tarity of the disease in this coun- 
try must incapacitate all ordinary practitioners, who have 
not seen it on a large scale, and especially in the eastern 
world, from appreciating the merits of particular remedies, 
in the disease in question. 

Indeed acute inflammation of the substance of the liver 
is very uncommon in this country ; though in the inflam- 
mation of its membranes, the parenchymatous structure 
must, of course, in some degree always participate. 

The peculiarity of the circulation in the hepatic system, 
causes the inflammation and diseases of the biliary organ 
to assume a character, and require a treatment that are^ in 
tome measure, specific. 

However rapidly the tone of the whole system be lowered 
by large and repeated bleedings, both general and topical, 
yet, till the healthy secretion ofthe biliary organ be restored, 
which cannot be completely eflfected by the above means, 
the patient is in danger of at least infarctions, if not suppu- 
ration in the liver. That mercurial preparations have the 
efiect of exciting the secretory vessels of this organ, is as 
certain as that they increase the flow of saliva from the 

Stands of the mouth ; and that, too, totally independent of 
eir cathartic powers. Indeed their action on the biliary 
gland is weakened or diverted jf they produce a full cathar- 
tic efiect themselves, or are conjoined with other medicines 
which operate in this way. He therefore who will most 
successfully combat this disease, will endeavour, first to 
check the inflammatory action, as much as possible, by 
copious venaesection from the arm, and scarifications or 
jbeches succeeded by blisters to the side, while mercurial 
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purgatives are employed to clear the wliole line of tlift 
alimenliiry canal. Wlieii by these means the vasculiu 
excitement is reduced to a certain level, which point in 
indescribable by words, and can only be judged of by ex- 
perience, then a restoration of the secretion in the organ 
will be the surest safeguard against future lesion both of 
structure and function in this important viscus. 

It is true, that if we attend only to present ri'licf, without 
bearing in mind the future suffenngs of the patient, we may 
succeed well enough in subduing the acute Hepatitis of this 
country, in the same way we subdue pneumonia; but to 
restore the organ to its proper function, a certain period of 
the inflammatory attack is tobe chosen, when the judicious 
exhibition Of mercurials conjoined with antimonials, or 
even opium will have the most happy eflect. 

As the stomach, and sometimes the bowels are in a state 
of morbid irritability, the Hydro-calomel, is a good prepa* 
ration of mercury, if taken in three or four grain doses, 
every three or four hours, conjoined wHh a grain of Pulv. 
Aniimonialis, and if necessary, a quarter or a half a grain of 
opium. If by these means a mild diaphoresis is brought 
out on the surface, and bile is brought down in the stools', 
every thing is in a favourable progress. That a hurried 
secretion of ill-conditioned bile occasionally takes place in 
acute Hepatitis, I have often had occasion io observe ; but 
in general, even in this species, there is a deficiency of bile, 
apparently from the (himier parts of the fluid being quickly 
taken up by the absorbents, during the inflammatory slate 
of the organ, while the more viscid parts remain gorged i7i 
the pori biliarii and biliary ducts. Hence the object of 
purging is twofold ; first, to reduce the plethora of the por- 
tal circle ; and secondly, to clear the tubes of the liver and 
to restore its secretory office. 

From these considerations, the propriety of keeping up 
a due action in the liver and digestive organs, for some time 
after any degree of active inflammation, will be suHiciently 
obvious; and for this purpose, small doses of calomel and 
larlrite of antimony conjoined with the Extract. Colocyn. 
Comp. will answer better than almest any other remedies; 
Their operation should be limited to one or two copious 
Stools in the twenty-four hours, which, when efiective, wiH 
be succeeded by peculiarly agreeable sensations and free* 
dom of spirilSj a sure criterion of their salutary influence 
on the hepatic system in pailiculai, Xo these admonitious 
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may be added the strict necessity of avoiding the remote 
ftnd exciting causes \vhich brought on the disease^ and 
\vbich are now to be noticed. 

SubsecL 2. — Causes of Hepatitis. The predisposing 
^nd exciting causes of acute Hepatitis are, many of them, 
the same as those whijch are stated under the head of pul- 
monic and other visceral inflammations ; for instance, a 
plethoric habit^and the application x)f cold when the body 
18 heated jor fatigued. But there are some which are more 
peculiarly connected with hepatic than other inflammations^ 
Of the predisposing, may be mentioned the sex and temper* 
Acute inflammation of the liver is much less common in 
women than in men, and among the latter the irritable or 
choleric, as was observed by the ancients, are more espe« 
cially liable to hepatitis ; another corroborative proof of 
the close sympathy which exists between the mental and 
hepatic functions, as will be more fully shewn hereafter. 

The exciting causes may be divided into external and 
internal. Authors, and particularly Dr. Saunders, have set 
down atmospheric heat as a stimulus which acts particularly 
on the hepatic system, deranging its functions, and occa- 
sioning, especially in hot climates, inflammation of the 
biliary organ. 1 have shewn at great length, in my Essay 
pn Hot Climates, that the stimulus of atmospherical heat 
is communicated from the surface to the hepatic system 
through the medium of the Cut aneo^ Hepatic S^mpathz/y 
first investigated by myself. I have there also shewn that 
although a high range of temperature deranges much the 
biliary secretion, it is generally owing to sudden transitions 
of temperature that inflammation of the liver is brought on. 
ft may be very easily conceived how this happens. A 
•high range of temperature by augmenting the cutaneous and 
bifiary secretion, debilitates the vessels by which these pro- 
cesses are carried on, and renders them more easily struck 
torpid on any sudden application of cold ; the consequence 
of which is a temporary obstruction to the free transmission 
of blood from the portal to the general circulation, the fre^ 
quent repetition of which is the paramount source of hepar* 
tic inflammation, especially in hot climates. 

In this country, among the internal exciting causes of 
hepatic inflammation, the ingurgitation of inebriating 
liquors, and particularly ardent spirits, ha,s been always 
ranked foremost ; but I am convinced that the acute specie^ 
^i the di^c^ise npw under copsideratioQi is seldom brought 
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On in this way, thongh chronic derangements, particularlj;^ 
of function J are, in a great measure, occasioned by those 
injurious potations, as will be explained hereafter* 

PaYtial applications of cold or wet, when the body is 
heated, or over fatigued by violent exercise, will be found^ 
in five cases out of six, to be the exciting causes of acute 
Hepatitis, excepting of course, those instances where the 
disease is brought on by blows or other external violence^ 
an instance of which lately fell under my notice. A gen- 
tleman fell from a height of ten or twelve feei, and struck 
his right side against the end of a ladder ; but no attention 
was paid to the accident for some months, though there wag 
more or less of pain in the hepatic region during that period. 
At length violent Hepatitis came on, and was subdued by 
blood<rletting and other evacuations. Six months after 
this attack, or twelve from the accident, another attack of 
inflammation came' on which terminated in abscess that 
burst through the diaphragm into the lungs, and destroyed 
the patient the xiinth day after the developemeut of the 
abscess^ 

Subsect. S^-'—Ckromc Hepatitis. It is not my intention 
to enter into the consideration of those various derangements 
of structure to which the liver is subject, but which can 
seldom be discriminated from each other till after death*. 
Unfortunately when organic affections of this important 
Tiscns have gone the length of manifesting themselves by 
visible or tangible alterations from the natural state, our 
exertions are rarely of any avail ; and although we may 
prognosticate the appearances on dissection, and exhibit 
specimens of the same in well executed plates, it is little 
consolation to the patient or his friends, when wc are 
unable to arrest the fatal progress of the disease, or alle- 
viate the sufferings of its victim ! 

The great object of our investigations, therefore, must be 
the means of ascertaining and counteracting those disturb- 
ances of function, and incipient derangements of structure 
in this organ, which while within the power of medicine, 
«re, at the same time, laying the foundation for, or more or 
less rapidly advancing to, those organic lesions, and symp- 
tomatic diseases which bid defiance to our art. 

This is a wide field for the exertion of our faculties and 
discrimination, and I am thoroughly convinced that it is 
one which will reward us, more than any other, for our 
labour. I trust that the path here explored will ultimately 
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{ead to important discoveries in the healing art, though i 
am well aware that the attempt will be stigmatised as 
Tisionary or fanciful by the indolent and prejudiced part of 
the medical community. 

When we survey the immense size, the complicated 
structure, and the peculiar circulation of the liver, we can« 
not but be forcibly convinced that it is an organ of great 
importance in the animal economy. As a gland receiving 
venous blood from the most important viscera of the abdo- 
men, the state of its functions must have a decisive influence 
on ihemy independently of the qualities of its secretions, 
according as it affords an easy or difficult transmission of 
Mood from those organs to the heart. The extreme vessels 
of the vena portarum which terminate in the capillary 
system of the venae cavae hepaticae are so intimately con- 
nected with those which terminate in the pori biliarii, that 
any preternatural activity or torpor of the latter must have a 
corresponding effect on the former : and that various causes 
are perpetually influencing, that is, quickening or retarding 
the function of secretion in the liver, cannot well be doubted. 
Thus the external stimulus of atmospheric heat, will, by 
the *^ CutaneO" Hepatic Sympathy ^^ augment the secretion 
of bile, while a low temperature will, in the same way, 
diminish it ; consequently the frequent vicissitudes, in this 
climate, must be perpetually varying the function of the 
liver. But the causes which operate in decreasing or 
keeping below par, the biliary secretion, are infinitely 
stronger and more numerous (as may be well believed) than 
those which increase, or keep above the healthy standard, 
the same secretion ; and hence, it is, that on accurate inves«* 
tigation, nine-tenths of those diseases dependant on, or 
connected with, hepaHc derangement, will be found to be 
characterized by paucity or vitiation of the biliary fluid. 

Physiologists are by no means agreed respecting the 
natare of the bile ; some considering it as an excretion, others 
as a secretion essentially necessary for the elimination of 
the chyle from the chyme, and for the expulsion of the 
fecal remains from the intestinal canal. Much discussion has 
also taken place whether the bile be secreted entirely from 
venous blood, or from venous and arterial together. But 
certainly the probability is much in favour of the former 
opinion, else why should nature so far deviate from her 
usual plan of sending arterial blood to secreting organs, 
#ince it would have been extremely easy to. have enlarged 
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the hepatic artery, and caused the vena portarum to opeff 
directly into the inferior cava, instead of pouring its vasi 
current of venous blood through the biliary organ. It hasF 
been triumphantly stated by the opposite parly that Mr« 
Abernethy's case of a child apparently well nourishred^ 
iiirhere the vena portae opened into the cava, proves that 
arterial blood is as well adapted for the biliary secretion as 
venous. But let it be remembered that in this case, which 
however is a lusus natural, whatever peculiar principles or 
properties are contained in the portal current of blood, and 
which render it more adapted tor biliary secretion, w^erc 
distributed through tjbe general circulation, and of course 
a proportion of them still found their way to the livet 
by the hepatic artery. Now it is distinctly state4 by Mr, 
Abernethy that in this c^se, the bile contained in the gall* 
bladder was thinner and lighter coloured than natural^ 
which circumstances coupled with the foregoing considera^ 
tions will invalidate th^ forpe pf the reasonings founded oi\ 
the solitary case in question. 

It is not, however, of much consequence io know from 
what descriptipn pf |[)lood the bile is produced ; it is more 
interesting to ascertain whether there is any thing excrer 
mentitious in the fluid, whose stay in the system would 
prove injurious. It must be extremely difficult to decide 
this point, because, in cases where there is ^paucity of bil^ 
secreted, the various morbid symptoms may be ascribed, 
and with plausibility top, rather to the absence of this fluid 
in the alimentary cana), ih^n to the presence of those priur 
ciples which would otherwise constitute it, in the general 
circulation. On the other )iand, when we qompare the sizp 
of the organ with the diminutive quantity of fluid elaborate^ 
in it, we would be led to conclude that nature, who does 
nothing in vain, employs this vast apparatus for the puf> 
pose of separating something from the blood which would 
be as detrimental to the constitution, by remaining in thp 
circulation, as it is beneficial and necessary to the functions 
of the alinientary canal. , This is surely no unreasonable 
assumption, and on it we shall proceed in the investigation 
of our subject. 

When we examine the system of the vena portae, it appears 
truly astonishing how the circulation is carried on ! Me see 
<he veins which form the great trunk arising trom capillary 
tubes, and terminating again in a capillary systen), with 
only lis a trrgOy but without muscular piojnUbion or ai\j' 
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bln^t visible impulse to the current. If again^ \f e consider 
that the capillary system, in Tvhich the vensi poriaruni ter-» 
minates, is a gland secreting a viscid fluid, and liable, from 
its sympathies with other organs, to be very frequently dis- 
turbed in its function, we see that in this way the portal 
Circulation is perpetually liable to checks and interruptions^ 
The association between the skin and liver, as evinced 
more clearly in hot climates by increased secretion of bile 
keeping pace with the augmented cuticular discharge, is^ 
In this variable climate, the paramount cause of those 
checks to, and frequent diminutions of the biliary secretion. 
The next in order of importance is the habit ofingurgitating 
spirituous and fermented drinks, deranging the functions of 
the stomach and intestines, and, by sympathy, the hepatic 
l^ystem. A third cause, of perhaps equal magnitude 
with the preceding, is ** the play of the passions.^^ The 
people of England, from their geographical situation, their 
mercantile, and their political character, experience a more 
energetic excitement of the mental faculties than any other 
people on the globe. This is speaking collectively, but when 
we examine the different classes of society more minutely, 
We shall find that the nature of a mercantile and manufac* 
turing life, involves its volaries, for obvious reasons, in a 
train of doubts, anxieties, and agitating passions, which 
have a decisive influence on the biliary and digestive organs 
in particular. The effects of strong and sudden mental 
emotions, ass fear, surprise, grief, &c. on the functions 
of the stomach and liver are subjects of every day*s 
observation ; and the same causes operating more slowly 
and less apparently, at length eftect the most serious 
derangements in the organs and functions alluded to. From 
the known sympathy which exists between the sensorium 
and chylo-poietic viscera, we may reasonably infer, that 
when intellectual operations are carried on with immoderate 
i!eal, or the mind kept in a harrassed and anxious state, a 
portion of excitability is, as it were, withdrawn from those 
()rgans with which the brain sympathises ; in consequence 
of which, their functions l>ecomc disturbed or even sus- 
pended. A familiar example of this may be seen in all 
degrees among the class of sedentary JLilerati, whose 
biliary and digestive organs are torpid in proportion to the 
overstrained exertion of their mental faculties. — But the 
tradesman and arlizan, though they have somewhat more 
corporeal; and less of mental exercise than the class 
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alluded to, yef, vre may assert that their exercise is ofPt 
confined^ and a partial nature, while their minds are very 
generally on the stretch, respecting their individual interests^ 
and wavering prospects ; so that^ on the whole^ they par«» 
ticipate, more than would be suspected, in the very same 
diseases which affect their more illumined brethren. 

We are now to trace the consequences of those checks 
and interruptions of the biliary secretion. It is conjectured^ 
for it cannot be accurately ascertained, that in ordinary 
states of health, about six ounces of bile are secreted in the 
twenty-four hours. It has been demonstrated also, by 
direct experiments, that this secretion does not go on 
imiformly ; on the contrary, during the time our food is 
digesting in the stomachy the pylorus is closed, and biliary 
secretion is diminished; on the other hand, whenever the 
chyme begins to pass into the duodenum, the biliary secre* 
tion is rapidly augmented* These facts sufficiently prove 
that the fluid in question is necessary towards the elimina^ 
tion of the chyle from the chyme, during its passage alon^ 
the track of the small intestines* As a highly animalised 
fluid, it is more than probable that a part of it or its consti* 
tueuts combines with the chyle, and passes on to the general 
circulation ; since it will hardly be contended that six 
ounces of bile are daily voided per anum^ in combination 
with the fecal residue of our food. " One important use of this 
bile, says Dr. Saunders, *^ is unquestioniably that of stimu- 
latin^ the intestines, and performing the office of a purga* 
tive.^* The idea of its being merely a purgative^ conveys 
a very erroneous conception of this important office of the 
bile, particularly when coupled with the following sentence* 
'^ We shall afterwards observe, that where it (bile) is defec» 
tive, i<s place may be supplied by artificial means with 
advantage; and in no instance has the application of che- 
mistry to the cure of diseases appeared more successful 
tlian in suggesting the use of proper remedies in cases bf 
diseased and defective bile.'* 

Those who have felt the effects of a torpid secretion in 
the liver, and observed them in others, can best judge of 
the difficulty experienced in combating these effects, and 
supplying the place of the natural fluid by artificial 
means ! — The consequences indeed of this want of natural 
stimulus to the intestifial canal, independently of all other 
considerations, are truly momentous ! In the first place, a 
defective, or at least, irregular assimilation must ensucj^ 
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'when the peristaltic motion of the intestines is unnaturally 
slow ; because the chyme is not presented in a proper man- 
ner to the mouths of the chyliferous tubes. From this source 
alone must arise a considerable share of that debility and 
emaciation, so generally attendant on complaints of this 
description. 

In the second place, many prejudicial chemical changes, 
nod extrications of injurious principles must take place 
during the retarded progress of the alimentary fluid through 
the intestines, partly from the remora itself, and partly from 
the deficiency of bile. From this source arise those flatu- 
lences, eructations, acidities, &c. ivhich create such uneasy 
sensations throughout the Vfhole of the alimentary canal. 

In the third place, the extraordinary remora of the fecal 
remains cannot but be prejudicial to the general health, a» 
every one must have observed in his own case, during even a 
leaiporary confinement of the bowels. From this source 
arise Haemorrhoids ; partly from the mechanical obstruction 
of the hardened feces, and partly from the impeded circula- 
tion in the liver, preventing a free return of blood from 
the Haemorrhoidal vessels. From this source also arise, in 
part at least, thos^ head-aches so frequently attendant on 
constipated bowels, and which seem, in many instances, to 
be ocasioncd by the masses of hardened colluvies in the 
bowels pressing on the descending aorta, and causing an 
unusual quantity of blood to be thus distributed to the head, 
irith pain, vertigo, and various other uneasy sensations in 
tbe sensorium. 

In the fourth place, a deficient secretion of bile and tor- 
ind state of the bowels, admit of, or give rise to, accumu- 
Aliens of mucus throughout the whole line of the primas 
viae, which prove exceedingly prejudicial to the gastric and 
intestinal digestions, and aggravate all the symptoms before 
enumerated. This mucus occasionally becomes so viscid 
as to obstruct, in a very considerable degree, the passage 
of chyme and feces along the line of intestines, and also 
the elimination of bile from the ducts into the duodenum ; 
in consequence of which, this fluid itself becomes inspis- 
sated, and gorges the pori biliarii. At other times, this 
mucus, by preventing the bile from passing out of the 
duodenum downwards^ causes a regurgitation of it into the 
stomach, which either brings on sick-head-aches, or bilious 
vomitings, that are taken by the patient, and indeed by 
(be ipedical men . themselves, for indubitable proofs of 

K 
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redundancy in the secretion of bile, when the original evil . 
"was, in reality, a deficiency of this fluid, and a torpor of 
the organ which secreted it. * 

Fifthly, the torpid action in the liver, by proving a 
check to the portal circulation, and of course preventing 
the same quantum of blood being transmitted through the 
cpeliac and mesenteric arteries, in a given time, as when the 
o£Eice of secretion is going on briskly, must, of necessity^ 
produce an unequal distribution of blood, giving rise to 
various anomalous symptoms, but particularly head-aches^ 
Laemorthoids, flushings, and irregular determinations io 
particular organs, according to the idiosyncrasy of the 
Individual, and his peculiar habits of life. 

Sixthly, although, in general, while a torpid secretion of 
bile obtains, this fluid will be insipid and inert, yeU from 
various causes, and particularly from atmospherical influ« 
ence, the biliary organ is occasionally roused, for short 
periods, from its lethargic state, at which times, a compa-* 
ratively inordinate secretion takes place, but of a very 
depraved quality, as evinced by the dark and variegated . 
colour of the stools— by their peculiar fetor, and by the 
various uneasy sensations produced in the line . of the 
alimentary canal. 

Seventhly, in a torpid state of the biliary secretion, there 
is very frequently an absorption of this fluid into the gene- 
ral circulation, (probably during the remora in the pori 
biliarii themselves) giving either a decided tinge to the eye 
or even to the skin, or eke that peculiar sallowness, deno- 
minated by Dr. Darwin Bombycinousy from its resemblance 
to the colour of the silk worm. The absorption of genuine 
dnd healthy bile, as in simple obstruction of the ducts 
causing jaundice, is accompanied, as is well known, by a 
peculiar lassitude and despondency of mind ; — and from 
this we may judge of the efiects produced by that habitual 
state of absorption, when a depraved Jluid is constantly 
draining into the circulation, and difi*using its deleterious 
influence over every function of the body, and even of the 
mind. The efiects resulting from this cause are, in all 
probability, greatly aggravated by non-secretion^ or the 
delay of those principles in the blood which, in a state of 

health, would have been converted into bile ^To this 

fiource, may, in part, at least, be traced the origin of those 
symptoms, hitherto, and perhaps not improperly, termed 
nervous^ which are as distressing to the patient as they are 
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puzzling to the practitioner; the latter indeed generally 
treats them as ideal or imaginary, but from this and the 
following consideration, they may be probably classed as 
real, and severe afibctions of the nervous system. 

The absorption and non«-secretion of bile, while they ac- 
count satisfectorily for the peculiar tinge of the eye and 
skin, explain another circumstance, which has been hitherto 
unnoticed, viz. the pain which is very frequently expe- 
rienced in passing urine, when the biliary system is de- 
ranged. This symptom is almost constant in all severe 
hepatic affections, in tropical climates ; and, though in a 
less degree, in this country, where it is principally the 
function of the liver that is disturbed ; yet, in a majority 
of instances, it may be detected^ and it will assist in the 
diagnosis of the disease. 

The furred tongue^ and bitter taste in the mouth, though 
in general dependent on a disordered state of the stomach, 
may frequently be attributable to this absorption and non^ 
secretion of bile. 

Eighthly, the torpor of any or^n, but particularly an 
organ of such magnitude as the liver ; must, by its sym- 
pathies or associations, occasion considerable derangement 
in the balance of excitability throughout the system. — 
^* This torpor, says Dr. SaunderS;^ / is diffused by sympa- 
thy over every part of the system, and langour and lassi- 
tude prevail." — ith Ed. p. 151. I conceive that this idea 
is not founded on accurate observation ; and that it will 
appear on a closer view of the subject, that if the torpor in 
question be diffused to some organs, it will cause a state, 
the reverse of this, or an overplus of excitability, in others. 
** It frequently happens," says the same author, '^ that bile 
is secreted in too small a quantity, as in Hypochondriacal 
complaints, and Chlorosis, in which diseases, an unusual 
degree of torpor takes place, expressed in the one case by 
dejection and despair, in the other by inactivity and lan- 
gour." — p. 154. Now if one of these Hypochondriacal 
persons, whose biliary and digestive organs are confessedly 
in a torpid state, be placed in the same room with one whose 
biliary and digestive organs are in a state of activity, and 
^ if, unknown to both, a pistol be fired off in an adjoining 
apartment, we shall see this same Hypochondriac, where, 
says Dr. S. " torpor is diffused over everj/ part of the sys- 
tem," start from his chair, and exhibit, by the most violent 
agitation^ unequivocal marks of greater irritability of nerye^ 
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than his compaaion. Is this not a proof lliat the lorpor 
of one organ destroys tlic balance of excitability, rathec 
than (litTuscs itself over all Ihe system ? Or in other words, 
that while fhe torpor is diiTuscd from the liver to the ali- 
mentary canal, parlly by sympathy, and partly from defici- 
ency of bile, a morbid excess of irrilabilily accumulates in 
the nervous system, which incquilibrium of excitability 
explains, in a great measure, those mental symptoms ac- 
companying a disordered slate of the biliary and digestive 
organs. 

It must here be remarked, however, (bat all those effects 
on other organs and parts of the system, tesulting from sym- 
pathy with the liver, become, in their turn, causes or re- 
agents, reflecting back upon their source, an aggravation of 
those ills which were originally disseminated thence. This 
is so clearly evinced in the action and reaction between the 
biliary and nervous systems, (hat in many instances it is 
ditlicult to say where the malady commenced. Indeed any 
great degree of grief, anxiety, or other depressing passions 
of the mind, will as certainly derange the functions of the 
liver and digestive organs, as the derangements of tliose 
organs will produce despondency, iiritabilily, fickleness of 
temper, and other disturbances of the nervous system. 

Ihis principle or inequilibrium in the balance of excifAr 
hility in the system, from the torpor of one set of organs, is 
applicable to an explanation of several diseases in the class 
X^euroses, which have hitherto battled all speculations. In 
Chorea, [St. Vifus's Dance] for instance, there is as in- 
variably a torpor of the uterine system, or biliary and di- 
gestive organs, as there is an inordinate excitability in a 
particular class ofmiiscles and nerves, where nature appears 
to exhaust or expend the morbid accumulations, by wbat 
nppear ridiculous and extraordinary motions. This seems 
the natural cure of the disease, and of course requires a 
long time; but the most efFeclual artificial cures are con- 
ducted exactly on the principle in question ; viz. by a 
course of cathartics, tonics, and emmenngogues, to re-esta- 
blish the balance of the circulation and excilabilily, and 
restore the energy and action of the biliary, digestive, and 
uterine systems. 

. On this principle, also, may be explained many cases of 
Epilepsy, where the balance of excitability is occasionally 
or periodically disturbed, and a morbid excess of it thrown 
on the brain and nervous system, in coosi-qucnce, very ftc« 
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quently, of a torpor in the genital organs. Hence tbe hjttm 
in particular, by its peculiar effect on tbe urinary organs, 
in bringing on strangury and a specific determination to 
those parts, has been singularly successful in restoring the 
balance of excitability and preventing the paroxysms of 
this intractable disease.* 

In Hysteria, the morbid irritability is evidently accom« 
panied, and vfe rany fairly presume, occasioned by m 
defective energy in theuterine, biliary, or digestive organs, 
and hence by restoring their functions we subdue the disease. 

Docs not Hydrocephalus [water in the brainj in a great 
majority of cases, depend on previous torpor or inactivity of 
the liver in children, evinced by the white, green, and other- 
wise unnatural stools, which so generally precede and accom« 
pany the disease ? Independently of the sympathy which is 
acknowledged to exist between the brain ana liver, any ob- 
struction to the free circulation through the latter organ, will 
occasion plethora and congestion in the former, and thus lead 
to effusion in an organ so soft and delicate as the brain of a 
child. Does not the cure illustrate this reasoning, if the 
premonitory rymptoms of Hydrocephalus be noticed, and 
the biliary organ be unloaded by leeches externally, and 
the prompt use of mercurials and purgatives internally ? 

I trust that under these eight heads, a rational explana- 
tion has been given of those symptoms depending on, or 
connected with derangement of function in the biliary and 
digestive organs, without any hypothetical speculations ; 
and if this be granted, we have thus insensibly delineated 
the whole range, not only of what are termed Bilious, but 
of Nervous, Hypochondriacal, and Hysterical Complaints. 
Whether we consider the latter as causes or consequences 
of the functional derangements in question, we shall find 
that our best remedial measures must hin^e on this view of 
the subject ; and that, considering the hitherto mysterious 
and intractable nature of these disorders, our success will 
be as superior to the old farrago practice^ as the ratio sym- 
tomatum here sketched out, is more simple and satisfactory 
than the loose and indefinite ideas so long prevalent in re- 
gard to the class of human infirmities under consideration. 

Before entering on the causes and treatment of biliary 
derangements, I shall add a few words on an interesting 
subject that has been little investigated. 

* See the Section ud Epilepsy farther ou. 
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Ninthly, I have alreadj observed that the " Cutanea* 
Hepatic Si^mpathy^^ or consent between the skin and liver 
has never been noticed till I traced its influence in the pro- 
duction of tropical diseases. I there hinted, that I could 
have extended my* Essay by explaining the inveteracy and 
indeed mortality of ulcers in hot climates. During the last 
seven years, my observations on a large class of cutaneous 
defoedations have tended to confirm me in the idea there 
broached ; namely, that not only those local sores, which 
Mr. Abernethy has traced to disordered states of the Chylo- 
poietic viscera, but also a very great proportion of cutaneous 
eruptions and defoedations are dependent on derangements 
of the biliary secretion. Purgatives, diaphoretics, and mer- 
curials, the th/ee grand means of cure in the greatest 
number of cutaneous complaints, are, in reality, the most 
effective measures we can use in augmenting and amelio- 
rating the biliary secretion. The success which has at- 
tended my efforts for removing numerous defoedations of 
the skin, (so minutely, but sometimes so needlessly classed 
and distinguished by systematic writers) while acting on 
the principle in question, emboldens me to appeal to the 
test of experience for a corroboration of the statement here 
advanced. 

Subsect. 4. — Causes of Biliart/ Darangements. If the 
high range of temperature in tropical climates, broken oc- 
casionally by vicissitudes, can produce such lesion of struc- 
ture in the hepatic system, so in our own climate, the rapi4 
transitions, the humidity, and the coldness of the atmo* 
sphere, operate most powerfully, though unsuspectedly on 
the functions of the liver, as well as on those of the other 
digestive organs. The partial application of cold or wet 
to the body, and particularly to the lower extremities, when 
for any length ol time continued, has a powerful influence 
on the biliary secretion, diminishing and deteriorating this 
important fluid, and consequently disturbing the functions 
of the whole intestinal canal. 

This is the principal operating cause in the production 
of bilicAis disorders among the lower classes of society, 
where want of clothing and bedding exposes them to the 
influence of cold and dampness. It has been generally sup-* 
posed, even among physicians, that it was scarcely possible 
to sleep too cool ; but in fact, there is much greater danger 
from the application of cold when scantily covered with 
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bedding at ni^ht, than there is from any superabundance 
of tbe same. In the one case, the sleep is frequently broken 
by thie disagreeable sensations of cold, and the refreshment 
is very incomplete* In the other, even if there should be 
an increase of tlie perspiratory functions of the skin, the 
sleep is followed by vigour and refreshment. 

The Russians, who are every night bathed in sweat, from 
tbe circumstance of their sleeping on their ovens, resist the 
severity of their climate, and are more exempt from pulmo- 
nic complaints than almost any other nation. A large class 
of artizans in this country suffer from biliary derangements 
by the application of cold and dampness to their feet, while 
employed in sedentary occupations. 

The next cause, in order of importance, is intemperance* 
By this I do not merely mean excess in drink, but also in 
food. If among the labouring classes of society in this 
country, we see many ingurgitating a great quantity of 
inebriating matters, without any apparent ill effects, we are 
not thence to infer, that the artizan and mechanic, and much 
less the sedentary, the inactive, and the dissolute classes, 
can pursue the same practice with similar impunity. The 
marked and decisive effects of intoxicating liquors on the 
liver and its secretions have been noticed in all ages, and are 
ftmiliar even to the vulgar. It is not improbable that the 
ancient poets had this in view when they fabled the punish- 
ment of Prometheus for having stolen yjre from heaven, by 
placing a vulture to feed on his liver; thereby intimating 
that those who are not contented with the milder beverages 
tf nature, but ingurgitate the liquid fire of ardent spirits, 
rsost suffer the agonies of Prometheus in the diseases of the 
liver thus induced, 

" One of the most common diseases in the liver (and per- 
^^ haps the most common except the adhesions which we 
^* have lately described) says Dr. Baillie, is the formation of 
" tubercles in its substance. This disease is hardly ever met 
"with in very young persons, but frequently takes place in 
" middle or advanced age : — it is likewise more common in 
*' men than in women. This seems to depend upon the 
** habit of drinking being more common in the one sex than 
" in the other ; for this disease is most frequently found in 
" hard drinkers." Morbid Anat. 214. 

Now if hard drinking, and particularly dram drinking, 
be capable of exciting this terrible. and incurable derange- 
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meat of structure in the liver, it requires no ingenuijy to 
prove tliat. a less excessive use of spirits, wine, and beer, 
such indeed as is generally and daily practised, may be 
quite adequate (parliculnriy in conjunction with the other 
causes) to disturb the functions of the organ alluded to; 
and this truth is hourly forced on the notice of every medi- 
cal man who has the least pretensions to discrimination. 

It is not, however, bo easy to explain the modus operandi 
of spirituous potations on the hepatic system. To consider 
them nith John Brown simply as stimuli, will not unloose 
the Gordian knot ; for we see the hottest spices of the East 
and West devoured in large qnanlities without any such 
etfcct. As a deficiency and irregularity of the biliary secre- 
tion almost invariably characterise the long continued use 
and abuse of fermented liquors, it is not unreasonable to inter 
that they act at first as specific stimuli on the liver and its 
ducts, gradually wearing out their excitability, and leading 
to paucity of secretion in the organ. That there arc specific 
•timuli we cannot deny, without asserting that tartarized 
antimony will not excite the stomach, jalap the intestines, 
or canlharides the kidneys, &c. these effects were not ex- 
pected from these medicines a priori; they were learned 
from experience. — So iti the present case, wc learn from 
observation, what we could not have anticipated from reason- 
ing, that in proportion, as we substitute for the simple 
beverage of nature, those drinks which have an inebriating 
quality, we become more and more liable first to functional 
and finally to structural derangements of the liver. 

Intemperance in Food. — It is a fact, that inmost 
hepatic diseases, whether of function or structure, the appe- 
tiie, though often irregular and capricious, is not oflen 
defective; a circumstance which is by no means fortunate 
for the patient, because the digestion is never good. Th« 
consequence is, that althougli intemperance in food might 
not have given origin to the disease, it now contributes to 
aggravate it. Bui that the habit of indulging in the plea- 
sures of the table is one of the contributing causes of biliary 
derangements, cannot be doubled, since not only gluttons, 
but animals stall fed, are very subject to enlargements of the 
liver. As perhaps there is no nation that fares more sump- 
tuouily than our own, and that too on the most substantial 
dishes, we are fairly authorised in setting down intemperance 
in food as one of the causes of Hepatic derangement. 
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The choice of particular kinds of food too, is calculated' 
(o derange the functions of the liver ; as of fat, oily, and rancid 
mesdsy together with the long .catalogue of pastry confec* 
tionary. 

Mrntal Agitation, — I have already stated that the 
people of this country have a higher degree of mental 
energy, and experience, from their political, commercial^ 
and manufacturing habits, a greater range of mental agita- 
tion and anxiety^ than the inhabitants of perhaps any; 
country in the world. The more closely we wafch the play 
of the passions in their effects on the material fabric, the 
more we will be convinced of their powerful influence ore 
the functions of the liver and digestive organs in particular* * 
—The receipt of a single letter or message, announcing n 
melancholy event in which our interests are concerhedf^ 
will so completely chani^ethe nature and appearance of the • 
Inliary, together with tne gastric and intestmal secretions^* 
that they could scarcely be recognised as the same fluids ! 
Every thing, in short, which disturbs the equanimity of the 
mind, interrupts the healthy functions of the liver and di- 
gestive organs, which in their turn react on, and aggravate 
the original causes. These causes alone, were there no 
others, would be sufficient to account for the wide spread . 
of fbnctional derangements of the biliary organs in this 
country. 

* ' Subsect. 5. — Treatment of functional and incipient or» 
game derangements of the biliary organs* The labour^ 
bestowed in exposing ihenaturey causes^ and effects of these 
derangements, will greatly abridge our observations on their 
freatmenty which last is rendered clear, and, in general, 
efiectual, by a thorough study of the former. Whereas the 
man who prescribes for the name, without taking the trou- 
ble to investigate the nature of a disease, is perpetually 
blundering, and by the misapplication of renaedies, finds 
himself frequently embarrassed and disappointed. By 
studying the causes of a disease^ we arm ourselves with so 
many remedies, not only for the prevention, but the re- 
moval oif it ; and by being minutely acquainted with its 
symptoms, our resourceis^ iare multiplied when we undertake 
the treatment. 

It is not true, that a disease must always be attacked in 
its jea/, and that, combating symptoms makes no progress- 
Howards a cure. We shall find, on the contrary, that 
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every symptom wLicft we alleviate lias an influence, more 
or less powerful, on the origin. We may instance fhe 
heat of the skin in fever — every one will allow that this 
is merely a syiupfom or eSect of fever, not the essence or 
seat of it; yet, what relief does itaJTord to the patient, and 
mitigation of the disease, to subdue this symptom ! So in 
the disease now under consideration, constipation of the 
bowels is a very general symptom or efiect, and yet what 
essential relief does the removal of this symptom afford I 
In general, however, we may divide the treatment into two 
Leads — withdrawing the causes, and obviating their effects. 

Removal of Causes, — Many of the causes which induce 
functional and incipient strwctuTalderangeraentof the biliary 
organs, cannot be avoided, and therefore we can endeavour 
only to counteract theireffccts. The natural atmospherical 
vicissitudes are beyond our controul ; but by attention to 
dress, and by shifting our wet clothes as soon as we leave 
off exercise, we shall, ingeneral, bid defiance to aerial tran- 
sitions. The close sympathy which exists between (he 
feet and stomach, and between the stomach and liver, will 
point out the necessity of paying the utmost attention to the 
warmth and dryness of the feet, a circumstance of more 
importance, as a remedial measure, in these disorders, than is 
generally imagined. 

Having shewn that sudden checks to perspiration, and 
also long continued cold are the fruitful sources of hepatic 
complaints, it is plain that flannels next the skin, and a 
sufliciency of bed clothes at nigbt, are preventive mensuret 
of great importance. And as a superabundant perspiration 
renders the extreme vessels more liable to sudden collapse 
from the application of cold ; itis evident that we ought to 
avoid that kind of exercise in the heat of the day, and par- 
ticularly in the sun, which so inordinately increases the 
cuticular discbarge. When such causes are unavoidable^ 
our nest endeavour to shun the bad consequences is, not 
to desist at once from exercise, but above all things, to avoid 
a current of air, the application of wet, or the drinking of 
cold liquids. 

AbsUnence from spirituous or fermented lienors is almost 
a sine qua non in this part of the treatment of hepatic com- 
plaints; and the greatest attention to the quantity and 
quality of food is highly necessary. In respect to quality 
no general rule can belaid down, as idiosyncrasies diilersa 
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much.-^The oily and rancid animal, together \vith the fla>» 
tulent vegetable foods are, for the most part, prejudicial ; 
«nd in respect to quantity, the rule ought always to be that 
Vfe eat no more than we can easily and comfortably digest. 
This rule will be easily understood by every person who 
labours under bilious derangements. 

Menial Anxiety » — Those mental causes which produce 
or aggravate corporeal diseases, though apparently most^ 
are in reality least within our power, either as to prevention 
or removal. The philosopher may declaim, and the divine 
may preach against the folly or danger of giving way to 
despondency and dread ; but it is in vain { W herever there 
is derangement in the hepatic functions, there will, in gene* 
ral, be low spirits — timidity — fickleness of mind — irritability 
of temper — and Hypochondriacism, whatever efforts we 
may make to the contrary by way of reasonings Religion, 
it is true, is more powerful ; but the corporeal disease is apt 
80 to cloud the mental faculties, as to convert the bright 
hopes and consolations of revelation into gloomy superst|v 
(ion and unconquerable despair. 

Those causes of hepatic derangements arising from certain 
trades and occupations, are sometimes to be removed, esp&« 
cially among the more opulent classes. As all sedentary 
emploprments, and those which keep the mind on the rack, 
are injurious to the class of diseases in question, so are they 
to be changed, if circumstances will admit ; and if this cad- 
|iot be done, their pernicious effects should be as much 
counteracted as possible by occasional relaxation, and such 
other means as a judicious practitioner can frequently 
suggest. 

Medical Treatment. — ^The variety of causes which we 
have traced in the production of hepatic derangements, 
both of function and structure, would seem to point out a 
corresponding variety in the treatment; but this variety 
principally regards the prevention or removal of those 
causes themselves ; for when their effects are once pro- 
duced, a considerable similarity obtains in the means of 
repairing the injury. For instance, in acute hepatitis^ 
whether the inflammation be caused by inordinate exercise 
in tlie heat of the sun, by intoxication, or by cold or wet 
applied to the heated bo<ly, our plan of treatment will be 
almost exactly the same. So in Cholera Morbus, which 
may be considered a functional derangement of the biliary 
organ, the same treatment will, in general, be necessary 
Hrhether the cause be heat; cold, alternations of temperature^ 
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or ingcsta occasioning a violent orgasm tliroiigbout tlie 
cli.ylo-poietic organs. 

In ivliat may be termed tlie minor or suborilinate means 
of relief, bowever, a very great variety in tlie mdhodus 
medettdi may be advanlngeously employed ; since I Imve 
shewn that every symptom which wc mitigate or remove, 
not only affords a partial relief to the sufferings of the 
patient, but operates beneGcially, more or less, on the origin 
of the disease itself. This is of infinite consequence in the 
class of infirmities under consideration; since it often 
requires the utmost address on the part of the practitioner 
lo induce the patient to persevere sufficiently long in any one 
plan of treatment, to be effectual. Hence we are frequently 
forced to lop the tree branch by branch, rather than cut it 
at the rout ; merely because the patient soon becomes tired 
if daily advantages are not gained. We must not, how- 
ever, be diverted from the attack of the enemy in his strong 
hold, as the routine practitioner too often is, by flying from 
point to point, and relieving symptoms only while the great 
body of the disease remains unsubdued, and indeed unsus- 
pected. 

We shall begin therefore with the essentia], and gradually 
descend through iLc various auxiliary means of relief 
which experience and observation have stamped with the 
seal of utility in this interesting class of human afflictions. 

I have already demonstrated that in ninety^nine cases 
out of the hundred, there is a deficiency or irregularity, 
together with vitiation of the biliary secretion, ^s ior 
a mere redundant secretion of bile, the thing itself is a baga- 
telle, and the treatment simple and easy. It is the torpid 
//rer which every hour arrests our attention, and requires 
our exertions to obviate its long catalogue of effects, 

I consider the three primary indications to be asfollov. 

First — To increase and ameliorate the biliary fluid ; — . 

Second — To daily remove the vitiated secretions of the 
liver and other digestive organs ; — 

Third — To increase the tone and digestion of (he ali- 
mentary cnnnl. 

There are some causes which increase the secretion of 
bile, but deteriorate its quality ; such, for instance, as a 
high range of atmospheric heat, an intemperate use of fat 
and oily food, violent exercise, &c. These therefore (ain- 
not be safely employed to stimulate a torpid liver ; since the 
torpidity itself is frequently the result of long titimulatiua 
from these causes, particularly the first. 
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A moderately warm and steady atmosphere, is, however, 
peculiarly beneficial to the complaints in question ; as it 
ieeps up a mild action of the perspiratory vessels on the 
surlace of the body, and by thecutaneo-hepatic sympathy, 
ofthe secreting vessels in the liver. 

This accounts for the bad state of health, and even aggra- 
vation of their complaints, which tropical invalids so often 
experience on returning to Northern Countries. The cuti- 
cular and hepatic secretions are so interrupted and checked, 
that they are obliged to be constantly takmg medicine, and 
bowel complaints very generally harrass them for a con- 
siderable time after their arrival in their native, but estranged 
country. Hence the genial skies of the Southern parts of 
Europe, and of Madeira, are at first infiqitely more salubrious 
for the Anglo*east or West-Indian, returning with hepatic 
<!Offlplaints, than the raw and variable atmosphere of 
England ; a doctrine which I believe, either from ignorance 
or self-interest, has never before been inculcated, but which 
I know from personal experience and suffering to be true. 

As an internal medicine, there is none which so steadily 
increases and meliorates the hepiatic secretion as some ofthe 
mild preparations of mercury . Whether this mineral acts on 
the liver as on other glands, by increasing its action, or 
whether it acts in a specific manner, as on the salivary 
glands, for instance, I need not stop to inquire ; but that it 
does augment and improve the biliary fiuid, in a very 
lemarkable degree, both when it salivates and purges, is a * 
feet which observant practitioners must have daily proofs 
of, and which requires no support from argument. 

A gentle and gradual introduction of mercury into the 

sj^stem, retarded by daily evacuations from the bowels, till 

it slightly affects the mouth, or at least the breath, and kept 

at that point for some time, forms, in numerous cases, the 

most effectual method of restoring a due and healthy action 

to the biliary organ. As soon, in general, as a mercurial 

odour is perceived on the breath, the stools become yellow 

and more copious — ^the patient experiences an exhilaration 

of spirits, ai^d food is relished and digested better. The eye 

and complexion soon after that, clear, and animation is 

restored to the countenance. After keeping things in this 

state, for a longer or shorter time, according to the stage of 

the disease, a course of opening medicines, combined with 

bitters and tonics ought to be entered on, and continued for 

a considerable period. For the above purpose^ the blue 
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|)ill in two, three, or four grain doses, every nigbt, com* 
Lined or alternated with a purgative, seems to answer beiil, 
'without ruffling the conMitutioii, or producing much ii[>- 
easiness in the bowels. JS'ext to this is the Hydro-calomel, 
vhich rarely gripes. 

Where it is Dot judged prudent to bring the system 
under the influence of mercury, and in a majority ot cases 
it would he at lea.Kt unnecessary, in many delrinicrital, our 
plan is to enter on a course of medicines which will at once 
increase the biliary secretion, clear the bowels, and improve 
(he digestion. 

Such a combination as the following may serve as a model 
for medicine calculated lo effect the two first intentions. 
E, Ex. Col. Cotnp. dr. i. Sub. Hyd. (Ilydro-caloniel) 
gr. XV. Anlim. Tart. gr. ij. Olei Carui M. v. M. ft. Pil. 
zxiv. Capiat unam, duas, vel tres qniique nocte. 

Of all the varied forms of purgatives wh^ch 1 have tried, 
I have not found any which is more generally applicable or 
more generally useful than the above. The dose must be 
regulated by the effects produced. One or two copious stoote 
should be procured each day, by these pills, iuid no more. 
They should be persevered in for a very long time, and thej 
produce such alleviation of uneasy sensations during their 
use, that the patient at length is anxious for them to be 
continued. 

During this period the compound infusions of Gentian, 
Cascarilla, Quassia, Calumba, &c. may be taken three or 
four times a day, with the carbonate of soda or ammonia, 
and a small quantity of any aromatic tincture, as of Carda> 
mom seeds, ^'hesc medicines are capable of being itiffuiteljr 
varied, while the same object )s still kept in view — viz. 
the elimination of vfscld and depraved bile from the pori 
biliarii and hepatic duets; the increase of a belter fluid ( 
and the removal of all feculence and morbid secretiona 
from (he alimentary canal. 

It not yery unfrequenlly happens, however, that these 
purgatives, either from the idiosyncrasy, or (he caprice of 
(he patient, cannot be epiployed; in which case, we must 
have recourse to ofliers, but of much less efhcacy. The 
Sulphate of Magnesia in the Infusion of Itoses, with a few 
grains of Sulphate of Iron, will form a tolerably good 
imitation of Chellenhani water, with which tite bovrels 
ought to bo daily cleared, giving twice a wceft fit (east, « 
few grains of the blue pill, to act on the secretory vessels 
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and ducts of the livbr.* Or five grains of the steel or squiK 
pili with' half^a grain of calomel, maj be given every second, 
or third Jfiight, add infusion of calamba with Garbon:ite of 
Sodsl ot Potassa during the day. I would atso strongly 
recommend from half a pint to a pint of decoction of the 
woods ta be dail^ drunk as atn auxiliary to the above reme« 
dies* Some sciolists may deride Sarsaparilb, but I can, from 
Experience, assert that in conjunction with purgatives it is 
a most invaluable medicine. It should be continued for at 
lea^t three or six months. 

By a steady perseverance in any of these plans, but 
particularly the former, (with mercurial aloetic medicines) 
it is surprising what may be done, not only in bilious, but 
in thewhole tribe of nervous and Hypochondriacal com* 
plaints. 

When from sudden atmospherical vic{ssitudes,debauches, 
Or errors in diet, a momentary redundancy and vitiation of 
the biliary secretion takes place, with nausea, sick head-ache^ 
despondency, &c. the irritating fluids must be carried down- 
wards by purgatives ; but it is not generally known that A 
pretty large dose of calomel, say ten grains for an adult, 
will allay the gastric commotion and carry off the morbid 
biliary aiid intestinal secretions with less disturbance to the 
i^steta than medicines of a much milder character. Preju- 
cuce and " Experientia fallax^^ will revolt from such a 
measure, but, magna est Veritas et prevalebit. 

The above may be termed the radical treatment by inter- 
nal medicines, inasmuch as it aims at the very source of the 
mischief; but much may be done by counteracting the 
dkciSy or alleviating the sj/mptoms of this proteian class of 
dieses, since, as 1 have before observed, these in their turn 
iecome causes, and aggravate the origmal malady. 

* The purgative which I have lately employed, as combined oraUerna- 
tid with ibe blue pill« is Artificial Harrowgate Water. The Native Harrow- 
gate Water has been strongly recommended by my excellent friend Dr» 
Annstrong in his late work ; but being in a Southern part of the Kingdom 
it tbetiore, I could not come at the Native Spring, and therefore procured 
the proportion of the ingredients (sulphate of magnesia, supertartrite of 
potash and sulphuret of potash] ana exhibited it thut prepared. As far as 
my experience yet extends, this medicine will be found a most important 
Mxiliary, if not an occasional substitute for mercury in chronic ob&tmctions 
of the internal organs, and in obstinate cutaneous eruptions. In this last . 
tUu» of complaints, so disgusting to the eye and distressing to the patient, 
I have witnesfted such happy effects that I should not be surprised at seeing 
itaiade* one of these dajs, the basis of some patent Nostrum, in the handt 
of soQie of the Charlatan tribe. It purges without debilitating, and though 
nauseous at first, the taste soon becomes reconciled to it. It should, hom* 
cfer, (>e always assisted by thr^blue pill, er thataad decoclloii of sarsapftrilku 
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I have instanced constipation as indubitably, at first, a 
mere pffect of derangement and deficiency of the biliary 
Becretion, but soon becoming a conspicuous feature in the 
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disease : — this, and indeed most other symptoms, will hap- 
pily be removed by the means which we employ in the 
nKlical treatment ; yet, there are various others which 
require separate attention. Thus acidify in the primal vm 
is often more troublesome to the patient lliai: any other 
symptom, and keeps both body and mind uneasy ; cardialgic 
sensations bein^, in general, borne with less patience than 
any others. For this, both the volatile and fixed alkalis 
must be used. The carbonate of ammonia may be com- 
bined with any bitter infusions, as may also the Liquor Po- 
tassa; (Brandish) which is a very powerful antacid. The 
oxide of bismuth, in five grain doses two or three times a 
day is a very excellent anti-card ialgic remedy, whose exhi- 
bition is unattended with any danger. 

The head-aches which accompany nervous and bilious 
disorders, are so dependant on the original disease, (hat 
little can be done lor their removal, but by the radical 
treatment; blisters, afher, antispasmodics, and foot-baths 
will give a temporary, and only a temporary relief. 

Flatulence is a most troublesome symptom, and oflen 
requires the s^wp/omod'c as well as the radical treatment. 
Here the warmer aromatics and stimulants will be borne 
■with ease and advantage ; to which must be frequently 
added the fiietid ^ums and volatile alkalis. The mineral 
acids too, will often check the etxrication of air, when 
alkalis and aromatics fail. 

I may here meution the internal use of mineral waters, aa 
those of Cheltenham, Bath, &c. Their physical virtues 
depend on their warmth and purgative qualities. The ex- 
Iiibition of warm water alone, independently of any impreg- 
nation, is extremely useful, inasmuch as it acts like a warm 
bath on the stomach, communicating energy to the biliary 
organ, and also diluting the viscid and depraved secretions 
of both viscera. The morning is the best period for its 
administration. 

We now come to the external remedial measures, which 
are of no mean importance in this class of diseases. 

The tepid bath may claim precedence. If the extensive 
chain of sympathies between the skin and infernal organs 
be kept in view, we may easily account for the benefit 
resulting from a judicious course of warm bathing. la 
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iu^entidg & mild cuticular dischar^fe from the pores of the 
lanace^ the "warm bath increases tne internal secretions, 
particularly the biliary^ while at the same time^ it relieves 
the Tenons congestion in the portal circle^ atid determines 
to the periphery of the bod^. It is, of course^ in deficient 
ledretion or torpor of the biliary organ, that the Trarm bath 
can be advantageous ; where there is an actual redundancy 
of bile^ which by the bye is seldom the case, and never of long 
standing, as 1 have already shewn, the bath wonld be a 
more doubtful remedy. Though as plethora in the portal 
circle almost invariably precedes any violent orgasm in the 
secretory vessels of the liver, the tepid bath might be 
serviceable in determining to the surface and removing the 
congestion anterior to, and thus preventing, redundancy of 
secretion. Speaking generally, however^ it is by far the most 
potent and agreeable external measure which we can put in 
practice for the relief of those innumerable morbid and 
anomalous feelings with which the class of complaints under 
consideration is accompanied. The vapour bath is still 
more efficacious than the liquid, and where the circum- 
stances of the patient will permit, ought to preferred. — 
Where neither can be obtained or afforded, the seraicupium 
or half bath, and next to that, the ppdiluvium or foot bath 
may, in a considerable degree^ supply their place, with 
advantage. 

After the warm bath, frictions with flannel or the flesh 
brush, in imitation of the oriental custom of shampooing, 
•re of infinite use ; and the region of the liver ought to be 
particularly well rubbed, in order to excite the action of 
tke various vessels, circulating, absorbent, and secretory ; 
a measure which is seldom thought of, either by the physi- 
cian or patient, but which will be found to reward the 
trouble with unusual benefit. With respect to the cold bath, 
it is not so easy to lay down any general rules. In many 
cases of what are termed nervous and Hypochondriac dis« 
orders, the cold bath is an excellent remedy ; but where 
much functional, or any organic derangement has already 
taken place in the hepatic system, the shock of the bath, 
and sudden afflux of blood from the surface to the centre of 
the body, become dangerous circumstances, and I have often 
seen the most serious consequences result. 

In all cases where it is wished to try its effects, the warm 
hath ought to precede its use for some time, and then by 
lowering the temperature of the water in the most cautious 

M 
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manner, to come round at leii5;lh (o the cold batli itself.-^ 
When ibis last can be borne, and a comfortable train of 
ayraptoras ensues,- ■with moderate reaction, then the benefit 
tvill he considerable, since these healthy oscillations of the 
vital fluid, lead to a restoration of the secretions and an equal 
balance of tiie excitability and circulation throughout the 
system. Under this head may be placed change or climate^ 
or removal from a variable to a more steady atmosphere. 
AU sudden changes of this hind, however, are dangerous. 
Hepatic complaints, occasioned for instance, by the burning 
skies of India, will frequently be greatly aggravated by a 
direct voyage to, and residence in this country. 

The eagerness with which we fly towards our natal soil, 
inspired with the cheering hopes of renovated health from 
the inhalation of our native air, is often more suddenly 
destructive than a continuance in the most unhealthy parts 
of citlrcr India. On arriving in England, the most southern 
and mild counties should be selected for retreats, till the 
constitution becomes rcassimilatcd ; but where eircum-* 
stances will permit, Madeira, Lisbon, or (he South of 
France, afford safer asylums for the tropical invalid, than 
the vallies of Devonshire or the beautiful shores of Hamp- 
shire, Sussex,' or Dorset. Where an intermediate climate^ 
liowevcr, is beyond our reach, the coasts abovcmentioned 
present a mildness and equilibrium of temjierature, from 
their southern and maritime position, that render tficm 
extremely favourable to the constitution while undergoing 
the necessary regulation, whether medicinal or dietetic, for 
ihe re-establishment of health, 

A sea voyage is, in general, as salutary in Hepatic as In 
Pulmonic complaints ; though it is not a prevalent opinion 
among the faculty. The motion of the vessel, the compara^ 
tiye purity and equilibrium of (he air, and regular hours 
appear to be the chief causes of bcneticial influence : — but 
these perhaps may be well counterbalanced by Ihe advantages 
available in a journey on shore, where to the passive exercise 
of gestation or equilation, are added the menial amusement 
and pleasure resulting from the contemptalion of rural ot 
lomautic scenery, with all that variety of objects which the 
diversified face of nature presents to the eye of ihc traveller 
In this beautiful island, 

It 8 but too true, however, that in Ihe class of diseases 
now under review, a sombre tint is thrown over every land* 
scape, and the mind is perpetually called oHfrom external 
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imoscinients and observations to a gloomy rumination 09 
par morbid corporeal feelings and infirmities ! Whether 
9re climb the tall bark, ox repose in the gilded carriage^ 
corroding care pursues us with /ceaseless vigilance^ anj 
larely si^rs us to escape from ourselves,* 

Scandit aeralas, yitiota oavn - 
Cura ! jQuid terras alio caleotet 
Me auitanm ? Artrabiliosus 

6e raro fu^it* 

Whesi^ver hepatic derangement amounts to any thing 
like organic le^^on, we have, ingeneral^ some local uneasir 
ness, either in the region of the liver itself, or in those 

Jther parts of the body vihicik sympathise with t|iat viscus* 
Un in the right shoulder is an occasional^ but by no meanp 
a constant symptom, and ^erefore its absence proves no* 
thing. More frequently we have a dull obscure pain in th^ 
T^ht side, and what is very singular, the pain^ though 
evidently depending on diseased Tiyer^ is not unfrequently 
situated in the left side^ quite roui^d under the false ribs* — 
For thi3 and the pain in the shoulder J can offer no e^ 
pUnatipn.f 

Where dull obtuse pain is complained of in either side^ 
ind especially wl^en pressure under the edges of the ribs 
giyes uneasiness, the permanent counter^irritation and draid 
of a seton are of infinite benefit, as 1 have repeatedly ob- 
fprved in otl]^ers and personally experienced in myself. % 
kBovf that some great atithorities despise this measure, repre* 
Renting it as giving only temporary relief, and as being a 
freat plague to the patient ; but I cannot allow facts to 
give way to prejudiceS| and | state the advantage of setons 
nom a practical knowledge of tbpir good effects. In bli$» 
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* The liriii^ affords very considerable insight into the state of the biliary 
«pgaB» and ought always to be most aUenlively watched. The turbid 
appearance^ the brick-dust, or pick sediment, and the irritation in passing 
it, are very general attendants on diseased liver* But there is a peculiar 
and indescribable cast of countenance accompanying organic disease of this 
-visctii» which strikes the experienced obseryer at the first glance, and formi 
a due to unravel the nature of the complaint. The colour, smell, consis- 
tence, &c. of the stools, must be strictly examined in all Hepatic complaints. 
I have already alluded to the effects of biliary derangements 00 the mind, 
fuyd particularly on the temper. This is a subject too much neglected by 
the physician. £ven the dreams of a person, where occult organic derange* 
ment of the liver is taking place, assume a peculiar character which throws 
much light on the disease. On this, as on most other points of this sectioni 
i WW drawp to the subject by long personal su#erings. 
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lers and other counter-irritants, I have much less confidence, 
though I have sametimes sewn (hem useful. The friction 
of mercu rial liniment over the region of the liver is certainly 
beneficial, patlly from the mechanical inilatloD, and partlj 
from the mercurial absorption. 

I may here menlion, as somewhat analogous, the good 
efiects of .1 broad flannel bandage, composed of several 
folds, worn prelty light round the abdomen, and reaching 
up to the epigaiitric region. I first caught the hint from 
the oriental indigenous custom of wearing thg Cumvttrband^ 
and both in my own case, and many others, where 1 have 
recommended it, a very beneficial change was produced. — 
lis muihis operandi may be explained, 1st, from the local 
support which it gives to the abdominal viscera ; 2ndly, 
from (he equable temperature and warmth which i( main- 
tains there ; and Srdly, from the uniform degree of e.xcila- 
tion on the surface, and discharge from the perspiratory 
vessels of that important portion of the body. 

Jo winter, spring, and autumn, the general use of flannels 
is necessary in disordered functions or structure of the bili- 
ary or digestive organs. In winter, to defend from cold ; — 
in spring and autumn, to obviate atmospherical vicissitudes, 
which are (hen more prevalent. When the heat ol sum- 
mer renders flannels oppressive and debilitating, trom the 
excess of perspiration, thin calico should be substituted. 

The minutest attention is here to be paid to the feet. If 
they are allowed to remain cold or damp, an increase rf 
torpor or morbid irritability will, by direct or reverse sym< 
pathy, be communicated to theliver and Chylo-poietic vis- 
cera, and disturbance of their functions is sure to ensue. — 
Ilenec the necessity of warmth and dryness, and the utility 
of frequent foot-baths, and frictions with flannel. 

Though many of these circumstances have been noticed 
before, they are again brought forward here, from a convic- 
tion of their importance, and the necessity of impressinr - 
them strongly on the minds both <fi patients and practi< 
tioners. 

Under this bead may also be placed the remedial measure 
of exercise. A very erroneou!* idea is enlertained of the 
nature and effects ot exercise in the difierent disorders and 
states of (he frame. Much mischief is daily done by 
carrying this remedy to excess, thus aggravating the com- 
plaints which it was intended to remove. Whenever it is 
carried to the length of fatigue in the complaints und«i 
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consideration, its effects arp similar ta those of a debauch* 
All the active exercises should be pursued, during summer, 
in the mornings and evenings, nvhile cool repose is to be inr 
dnlged in, in the middle pf the day, and particularly after 
the principal meal ; since any exertion, at that time disturbs 
ti|e function of digestion, and causes flatulence, acidity, 
and uneasy sensatipns throug|i the line of the intestinal 
canal. }n winter, on the contrary, the exercise should be 
in the middle of the day, while the fogs of the mornings, 
and raw air of the evenings are to be avoided. 

Speaking generally, the passive exercises are best, as 
^tation and equitation ; but the swing has not been noticed 
much by writers, though I have seen its good effects, in se- 
veral instances of this kind. It powerfully determines to 
the surface, increases the perspirable discharge, and in this 
tray relieves many uneasy internal sensations. It would 
I am cpnvinced prove a very excellent substitute, not only 
for the other exercises abovementioned, but for a sea 
voj|rage, since its ejects ^^e y^^Y similar on the animal 
economy. 

In respect to dietetics, the invalid himself is generally 
veil acquainted with the kinds of food wliich best agre^ 
with him ; but much might be done towards; a cure in this 
wa^ by the patient, had he resolution enough to bound the 
qudntky of bis nutriment within the pale of digestion, 
oatiety ought never to be felit at table, by the bilious ; — if 
it be, indigestion, flatulence, and oppression at the precordia 
are sure to ensue. 

Some attention is also to be paid to the time of our meals 
in this class of diseases. Early breakfast — dinner ^t one 
or two o^cIock — tea or rather coffee at six — and little if any 
supper, agree best with the generality of patients. Raw 
and acescent vegetables, cheese, oily and rancid meats, 
soups, gravies, and every species of confectionary are to be 
avoidea ; well roasted animal food, biscuit or stale breacl.^ 
and rice or bread puddings ought tq be the stai^ding 
dishes. 

Of all drinks water is the best, but as few who have 
been accustomed to inebriating liquids can be brought to 
relish the simple beverage of nature, a very agreeable and 
salutary potation may be formed in the following manner, 
and which will be found singutarlyfbeneficial in the wide 
range of bilious aiu} dyspeptic complaints. Dissolve six 
drachms of dried c^bonate of soda in a quart bottle of water. 
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and four drachms and a halfof tartaric acid in another boltte 
of the same sisse : ivhen 'wanted for use, pour out a wine glass 
full from each bottle, and thrqw them at the same instant 
into a tumbler, \yhen an immediate effervescence will ensue^ 
during which it is to be drunk off: this is fi;ood soda 
ivater, and a dozen of glasses thus prepared ivill not cost 
more than fifteen or eighteen pence. If ten drops of the 
inuriated tincture of iron be previously put into the rumy 
xner a most excellent and agreeable tonic mineral water iji 
produced, which strengthens the tone of the digestive organs 
in a very remarkable degree. 

Fermented liquors are very generally detrimental, and 
the least pernicious of the vinous are sound Sherry and 
Madeira. As to spirits they are too often prejudicial ; but 
if the patient will not or cannot abstain from them, brandy 
should be taken very much diluted with warm or poUf 
ivater, and without sugar. 

Patients of this description should not trust to their owa 
resolutions in respect to quantity ; but like Ulysses who 
caused himself to be bound to the mast to avoid the syrens^ 
they should have the quantity of their drink and the de« 
gvee of dilution specifically limited, and on no account to 
be exceeded. 

Tea and tobacco, as narcotic herbs, are in general hurt* 
ful, and spirituous and anodyne tinctures and nostrums are 
to be utterly proscribed, as tending to give deeper root td 
each symptom, while they afford a fallacious and tempoi:ary 
relief. 

As the want of repose at night has a remarkable effect iq 
aggravating bilious and nervous disorders, every thing 
which can tend to interrupt that solace of our woes, ought 
of course, to be avoided. Of these, late hours and supperi 
are the principal. Tyrant custom has so inverted the ordef 
of nature in respect to the time of retiring to rest, that we 
all suffer more or less the penalties of despising her sacred 
laws ! But as this subject will be more fully discussed in 
another part of the work, I shall only observe here thai 
early hours both in retiring to and shaking off sleep, are 
indispensible in the treatment of tlijs class of hum^n ina^ 
ladies. 



UttnO-^MtTRiATIG ACtl) BAtU« ^ 

Subsed. 6. — The Nitro'Muriatic Add Bath in Bilious 
JOiseases, This Remedy has now come so much into nse^ 
tod affords so decisive a proof of the cutaneo^^hepatic 
STMrAtHF^ which I some years ago traced in the produc*^ 
tion and cure ot bilious disorders, that I was naturally 
dnxious to giye it a trial in a class of diseases which I have 
lon^ studied with more than usual attention. 1 have al« 
feaay seen sufficient, to be convinced that the Nitro^mu^ 
tialic Bath is a valuable remedy, when aided by proper 
hiedicines internally; and I can corroborate the greater 
number of Dr. Scott's statements relative to its effects on 
(he human frame. 

% \. — Composition and Mode of Administration. Xni6 
h glass vessel, capable of holding a pint or more of flnid^ 

St eiffht ounces of water, and then pour in four ounces of 
3 mtric acid of the London pharmacopeia, and four 
omices of muriatic acid, or the spirit of salt of the shops. 
This mixture may be labelled the " Nitro^muHatic Solu* 
tion^^ and one ounce to a gallon of warm water will form 
a bath of medium strength, and such as Mr. Astley Cooper 
<x>mmonly prescribes. The proportion may be increased 
to one ounce and a half, or diminished io half an ounce of 
the solution to the gallon of water, according to the age^ 
strength, delicacy, or other peculiarity of the patient* A 
bath of two gallons is generally sufficient for the feet and 
I^. A narrow and deep wooden bucket is best-^such as 
will bring the water well up io the knees, without requiring 
more than eight or ten quarts of liquid. The feet and 
legs of the patient ought to be immersed in this bath, at a 
Comfortably warm temperature— say 96** — and kept there 
twenty minutes or half an hour, just before going to bed. 
This may be done every night, or every second night, 
and the same bath will remain good for five or six nights. 
It ought to be kept in the wooden bucket, and a fourth 
|)art, or so, warmed up, every time it is used, in a well 
glazed earthen vessel, and auded to the rest, which will 
make the whole of a sufficiently warm temperature. — Or a 
iburth part of the bath may be thrown away, and a fourth 
part of fresh hot water added, and half an ounce of the 
Nitro^muriaiic solution^ which will obviate the possibility 
of any decomposition taking place by glazed vessels. But 
I have not observed any inconvenience from warming up 
a part of the same bath, in the abovementioned manilar. 
Dr. Scott thinks that sponging the skin with the bath is 
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equally as good as immersion ; and that whether cold ct 
hoty the effects \¥Ould be the same* In this last I am verj 
far from agreeing \vilh him, and give a decided preference 
to the warm foot bath, or warm sponging^ for very many 
reasons which need not now be explained. The stri^ngth 
of the bath must be regulated by the degree of irritability of 
the patient^s skin* It ought, in general, to cause a prickling 
sensation, when the immersion has continued a quarter or 
half an hour* I'he patients usually observe that tlieir fee^ 
^nd legs continue warm, and even in a perspirable state tlia 
wliolc night afterwards. 

k 2. — Effects of the Nitro-muriatic Acid, Bath. Wten 
carried to a considerable extent, so as to bring the system 
under its influence^ it occasionally induces faintness, and a 
degree of nervous irritation or restlessness, with sometimes 
a coppery taste in the mouth, and an increased discharge 
of saliva, but without the mercurial foetor of the breath. — 
These effects are very fugitive, and very uncertain. I have 
known it produce a general itching all over the body^ and 
in some cases, a considerable degree of pain in the soles of 
the feet. 

^' The nitro-muriatic acid bath," says Dr. Scott, " ap- 
^^ pears in a particular manner, to affect the glands^ and to 
^' alter their secretions ; and on this power a great.part of itft 
'< value in derangements of the.liver^ seems to depend.-^- 
*^ * It sometimes very suddenly/ increases ike secretion of 
*^ bi/e; and this effect may be kept up for a length of time. 
*^ // increases the perspiration^ and often to asreat exteni^ 
'^ The almost instantaneous effects that it produces oa some 
^^ people, and its suddenlj/ causing a flow of bite^ are all 
^^ unlike a remedy that is conveyed by the known channels 
^^ of absorption. I can suppose that the effects of this 
^'^ remedy do not arise from the transfer of matter by any 
^^ set of vessels ; but that they are the consequence of 
^^ peculiar motions, which it has the power of exciting m 
^^ the solids, or the fluids of the hodyC^ Now I appeal to 
the professional reader whether the above be not a com- 
plete admission of the cutaneo^hepatic sympathy^ which I 
took such pains to elucidate in my work on tropical cli- 
mates, in which Dr. Scott's opinions are corroborated, if 
not anticipated. On this account I deena it incumbent 
on me to shew that others have not overlooked the doctrine 
in question. In a few months after the publication of my 
work on Tropical Climates, the following passage appeared 



in a periodical Journal, from the pen of Dr. Perkins, of 
CoTentrjr^ now a resident physician in Brussels. *< One 
^' recent writer has been dulv sensible of this fact ; and his 
^^ doctrine of euianeo^hepattc sympathy will produce more 
<^ beneficial revolutions in physio, than have ever been 
^^ effected by the Stahlian dreams, the inert phantasies of 
^ Hofmanic spasm, or the brilliant and delusive dogmas 
<^ and dangerous hypotheses of John Brown.'* NtJod mcd. 
und Pkys. Journal^ April 1814, o. 907. 

In an excellent Latin thesis on Dysentery, by Dr. Archi« 
bald Robertson, written long before J had the honour of his 
mequainianee^ the following passage occurs :— ^* Omnibus 
** sani erit voluptati librum totnm sed presertim observa* 
^^ Hones no^as de consensu inter cutem et surculos venas 
** Pori€B^ et nexu inter sudorem et secretionem felHs^ 
^ 8eduI6 perlegere." p. 3) • Finally, I cannot be insensible 
to (he opinion of sucli a man as Dr« Armstrong, who, in 
pue 171 of his Essay on Typhus, thus expresses himself: 
^' The medical public, I conceive, is very much indebted 
to Mr. James Johnson, for having so clearly illustrated the 
connexion between dysentery ami deranged functions of 
(he sMn and liver.** 

I am net, however, anxious to claim a discovery, but to 
{Mopa^te a truth. And as the attention of the medical 
world IS now strongly directed to the subject, there can be 
little doubt of its receiving a proper investigation. 

S S.-^Disorders to which the Bath is applicable. Dr. 
Bcott properly observes that there is a very large class of 
diseases in this country, denominated BlLlOuS, which 
Urise from deficient^ superabundant, and depraved secretions 
of bile ; hence spring derangements of the stomach, ffiddi<« 
Aess, feverish heatH-head*aches— -•restlessness at night-r- 
cramps and spasms — melancholy, and many of those un<< 
happy feelings to which the term *< Nervous** has been ap- 
plied. <' In such cases [says Dr. Scott, in a paper privately 
circulated] let the patient sit in the tepid Nitro'^muriatic acid 
bath for the legs, half an hour or less, according to circum* 
stances, every nis^ht, or every second night. AVith some 
of these biliously disposed pe(>ple, the first bath, and that 
in 8 few hours, produces decided effects. It purges — gives 
rise to the expulsion of dark-coloured feces or bright^' 
coloured bite ; or bile of a brown, a green, or a black colour, 
like tar mixed with oil. The pulse, in time, becomes quicker 
than natural, and a degree of resdessness takes place. These 
^flfects may be kept up for a number of days. They tire 
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oden, Irortever, mucli longer in appearing. Where the 
bile is ile6cient in quantity, the cftects of the bath are only 
known by the feces returning, by degrees, to their natural 
colour, and by a gradual improvement of the health , W ith 
people disposed to bile, it is necessary to keep the bowels 
Tery open during the use of the balh ; for one of ks effects, 
as I have said, and on which muchofitsbcneSciaUcndency 
depends, is to produce afiow of bile into the intestinal canal, 
the consequence of which should be obviated by laxatives. 
Those inconvenient effects of the bath arise from the very 
powers which enable k to correct more depraved conditions 
of the stomach and biliary organs. Although this batb, 
ivilh little disturbance, produces many happy etfecfs, let it 
not be supposed that delicate, or even strong people suffer 
fto temporary inconvenience. Let it always, on the con- 
irary, be recoHected that the advantages produced by it can 
never be fully appreciated until the patient has given up 
the use of it for a considerable time. Even those who feel 
no very sensible effects from it at the moment, gencrallyj in 
the end, find their health improved. 

" The great remedy at present for bile, is calomel, or 
mercury in some form ; but this it is necessary, after a time, 
to repeat. The very same thing is true of the bath. Whea 
the bilious feelings return, it must be repeated. Patier>ts 
must themselves discover bow long they can go without its 
use, and when they return to it, two or three bathings of 
the legs, or washing the hands and arms for a few minutes 
with the NilTo-muriatic bath^ or sponging the body more 
largely, will generally be found to bring relief. The periods 
of health gradually become longer and longer, till a complete 
recovery of it is effected." 

As sponging the body with the N. M. water has nearly 
the same effects as the foot-bath, a small quantity may, a( 
any time, be easily prepared by adding one drachm of the 
*' Nitro-muriatic solution" to each pint of warm water, in 
a common wash-hand bason. By means of a large sponge, 
the thighs, legs, stomach, cliesi, or arms may be wetted 
with this mixture for ten or fifteen minutes daily. Or the 
abovementioncd parts may be sponged alternately. With 
delicate jieople, or those who are very sensible to this 
remedy, it isoftensuBicientto immerse one hand, or wet one 
arm in the balh, for a few minutes. Washing both hands, 
or hands and arms daily will iVequently be quite sufficient 
for^elicate bilious patients. 

This remedy bids fair to produce important effects in a 
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eertaSn dass of infantile diseases where the liver and bowels 

are.deranged, which indeed is more commonly the case than 

Is imagined. My friend Mr. Webster, surgeon of the Slst 

JRegt. nas witnessed the most decided salutary ei^ts of the 

l)ath in his own child afflicted with jaundi<je. The great 

effusion of bile into the intestines, which almost immediately 

supervened on the employment of the bath, afforded a fine 

specimen of the cutaneo^hepatic sympathy in question. — 

indeed the beneficial effects which result Irom the common 

uarm bath in the diseases of childrea, are most striking^ 

and as these effects are greatly increased by the addition of 

^t Niiro^muriaiic addj we may fairly anticipate the most 

important advantages from this measure. 

fiut, as will be plainly observable from the preceding 
remarks, the necessity of watching the functions of the 
various viscera, during the use of the bath, will be sufficiently 
obvious ; and the judicious administration of appropriate 
medicines, particularly artificial Harrowgate water; and 
blue pill, with or without the decoction of sarsaparilla^ 
while the patient is under its influence, must infinitely 
enhance its powers, and hasten the recovery of the patient. 
^ Subsect. 7 .-^Carduhepatic Complaints ; or complicated 
^seases of the liver and heart. I shall here call the atten- 
tion of the faculty to that connexion between cardiac and 
hepatic complaints vrhich a discriminating eye will jfre« 
^Uently trace, and which is often of the utmost importance 
in regulating our prognosis in the latter class of diseases. 

^ Two French authors of celebrity have written, one on the 
diseases of the heart, the other of the liver. Gorvisart 
who writes on the former, maintains that in Cardi-Hepatic 
combinations^ the heart is the organ primarily and the livec 
consecutively disordered. Portal, who writes on the liver^ 
ii^intains that it is just the reverse ; that wherS diseases of 
the heart and liver coexist, it will be found that the latter 
organ was first deranged. There is reason for suspicion of 
Prejudice on both sides, for it is very unlikely in these 
Complaints that the origin of the mischief should be exclu* 
fiively in one particular organ. 

When we consider how very difficult is is to detect the 
incipient deviations from healthy function as well as struc- 
ture in either of the viscera alluded to, we shall be constrained 
Jo acknowledge that the proof of the priority can rarely 
°c Very evident. From anatomical and physiological 
reasoning, however, I think the probability is in favour of 
Mortal's opinion. One anatomical reason is, that the liv^ 
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Appears to be less under the influence of the action of (be 
Luart in health, than nnj other organ, on account of its 
peculiar circuUlion. The vast flow of blood to the lirer 
does not come per solium from the heart as it does to every 
other viscus, but is first strained through millions of capil- 
lary tubes, which moderate its velocity, while any impedi- 
ments to the free action of the heart can only inttueoce (he 
reflux of blood from the liver, in common with that from 
the lungs, brain, and other organs. Secondly, enlargements 
of the heart can hardly ever disturb or press upon the 
liver, whereas enlargements of the liver may very readily 
encroach upon the capacily of the thorax, and so disturb 
Hie function or even structure of the heart. 

The physiological reasons are stronger. We know that 
disordered stales of the liver will have such a temporary 
avmpathetic influence on (he heart, as to lead us often to 
fear that there is serious organic lesion in lliat organ or its 
vessels, whlcii fear is removed by observing the cardiac 
symptoms decline asthefunclionsof the liver and digestive 
organs become restored. On the other hand, there is rarely 
any instance of temporary sympathetic disorder in the liver, 
from organic derangement of the heart, though we may 
sometimes find permanent combinations of disease Id the 
Iho organs. 

If therefore the various disordered states of the liver and 
its functions frequently exert a temporary influence on the 
actions of the heart, we may reasonably conclude that re- 

{>etitioDs and degrees of this influence will occasionally 
ead to permanent derangement oi structure in the same. 

But, however this point may he settled, it behoves the 
practitioner, while treating liver complaints, to examine 
with a scrutinizing eye, whether there be any derangement 
of action, or symptoms of lesion of structure in the circu- 
lating organ- 1' he overlooks this, he will not only be 
miserably disappointed in his expected success, but, in all 
probability, will give a false prognostic to the patient or 
liis friends, and thereby sufier in professional reputation. 

Let us illustrate these observations by two cases, not 
copied from jmngination but from nature. 

We will suppose that ossification of the valves, or dilata- 
tion of the pulmonary cavities of the heart takes place, 
accompanied with appropriate symptoms, but frequently 
giving rise to swelling and tension of the tight side, willi 
various indications of liver derangement. The routine 
physician's attention is naturally fixed by these latter 
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ipparently unequivocal traits of abdominal disease, while 
the less obtrusive features of disorder of the heart are either 
Rimoticed or attributed to sympathy. He delivers a 
&voufable prognosis, and enters on a vigourous plan of 
treatment ; out although the hepatic symptoms are signally 
mit^tedi or almost entirely give %vay, yet the ])atient 
r^ins not his health, and still complains of mysterious 
and inexplicable symptoms, not only in the breast, but in 
various parts of the body, which are considered nervous or 
perhaps imaginary. Soon afterwards, however, the delu« 
lion vanishes ; the legs begin to swell towards night, while 
increased cough, difficulty of breathing, palpitations, Ian« 
guor, and various anomalous symptoms, assume a portentous 
aspect, till sooner or later, the unfortunate patient perishes 
with all the unequivocal symptoms of watery effusion in the 
chest ; or suddenly expires in some unguarded moment of 
agitation or exertion, to the astonishment of his unprepared 
relatives, and the discomfiture and injury of his unsuspecting 
physician* 

Again, in a patient previously exhibiting all the undoubted 
symptoms of liver disease, palpitations of the heart, stric* 
tare of the chest, dyspnoea, light faintings, irregularity of 
the pulse, and all the phenomena characteristic of weakened 
and disordered action of the heart, are occasionally, or 
upon the occurrence of any cause capable of strongly in* 
fluencing the sanguiferous system, developed. In this 
case, if the physician happens to have had his attention 
much directeid towards disorders of the heart, he will per* 
haps decide hastily that these are of that melancholy 
description, which only can admit of palliative treatment, 
and will deliver his unfavourable prognosis accordingly. 
But another more acute practitioner is called in. He insti« 
tutes a minute enquiry into the commencement and progress 
of the malady. He discovers that the symptoms of the liver 
disease obviously preceded the derangement of the heart, 
consequently that the latter has been determined by the 
mechanical encroachment of the morbid liver, or by the 
constitutional infirmities resulting from this state of the 
biliary system, propagated to the heart, the structure of 
which, he has reason to hope, may not yet have suffered 
any permanent alteration. Assigning to the maladies of 
the two organs, their proper and relative importance, his 
curative plan will be as successful, as his views have been 
tatsect. Mercury and other remedies are exhibited: — 
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the disease of the liver yields ; and all the dependant (raia 
of symptoms in the chest yields with it. 

The inferences to be deduced from this reasoning ane 
obvious. Had the physician who was consiiilted in the 
first case, correctly ascertained, as he ought to have done, 
the pre-existence of the thoracic, with respect to the abdo* 
niinal malady : — had he acquainted himself by a oautioun 
and deliberate contemplation of the attendant symptoms, 
with the incurable nature of the lesion affecting the hearty 
his unfortunate patient would not have been needlessly sub- 
jected to the torture and exhaustion of a full mercurial 
course, nor his own reputation have suffered from the tleii* 
very ofn false prognostic. 

On the other hand, had the physician original/^ em- 
ployed in the last case, been equally circumspect, his inert 
and inefficient p<an would have been exchanged for the 
more eneigetic and successful reniedies of his fortunate 
successor ; and his abilities and opinions would not have 
been brought into perhaps unmerited suspicion or contempt^ 
by the unexpected issue of the case.^ 

* Id a coarse of lectures oo ** those xlerangements of the liver, digestive 
organs, nervous, and circuJating sysiems, resuhinj^ from residence in sultry 
climateSf irregularity of living, tneiital anxiety, sedeniary habits, au^ atmos* 
pherical intiuence,'^ which ine author U preparing for delivery, the mode 
of ascertaining the seat and nature of intexnal diseases, whether of struo* 
ture or fund ion, by the ai^ of thoracic percussion and abdominal compret- 
sioD, will be particularly delineated. He may here with cuntidence assert 
that much of his success in private practice has been oiving to the accuracy 
of dingno^i8 which resulted from this neglected method of detecting orgaakf 
diseases of inteiior partp. Without this mode of eiamination no man caB 
say he has properly investigated ibe 6eat or nature of bis patient's con« 
plaint. 

To give an instance of the vast importance of abdominal pressnre and. 
thoracic percu>sion, I may observe that in a majority of cases where thp 
liver iii enlarged, there is nothing preternatural to be felt under the margins 
of the right floating ribs, to which place alone an examination is usuaUy 
jdirected. But the fact is, that enlai-ged livers very frequently, indeed 
most frequently, encroach on the chesty rather than on the belly, apd tberp 
produce a train of thoracic symptoms that still farther mask the source of 
the malady But a hatid accustomed to thoracic percussion can tell, with 
very considerable exactness, how far thf liver rixes under the ribs, whil^ 
tlie abdominal compression, in various postures, ascertains the extent of its 
dip in the belly; and thus an accurate diagnosis is formed between tUe 
di&eases of ihe two cavities. How often these are confounded may be seen 
by Dr. Wilson Philip's iovaiuable paper on dyspeptic Phthisis in tiR 
jVledico-chirurgical Transactions. 

There is another circumstance that ought to be attended to in all cases of 
internal disease accompanied by doubtful, mysterious, or anomalous symp- 
toms, and that is the slate of the urethra. 1 have seen so many sympa- 
thetic atfections of various remote parts of the body depend on slight stric 
iures, or even iriitation in the male urethra, that 1 have long made as 
examimition of this kind, a material item in the process of ascertaining \hf 
$ent and nature of dificuses. 
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Sect. YL— AERIAL VICISSITUDES PRODUCE SCROFULA, 
tHE PREDISPOSITION TO WllICU 18 TRANSMITTED FROM 
PARENT TO PROGENY. 

If scrofulous tarbcrcles in the langs produce more cases 
of pulmonary consumption in England than in any other 
coantry , the external form of this disease, as it attacks the 
glandular and absorbent systems, is proportionally prevalent, 
and meets the eye of the medical observer at every step he 
takes. 

The various theories which have been formed respecting 
' the causes of this national complaint, are now beginning to 
be melted down into the simple explanation at the head of 
\ this section. While it may be remarked that they are 
almost all hinged on some acrimony/ in the fluids, yet some 
6f these authors did not overlook the paramount cause 
abovementioned. 

Dr. Hunter believed — " from the universal swelling im- 
mediately under the skin, in scrofulous patients, that the 
lymphatics took up some noonous particles from theatmos" 
phere^^^* Dr. CuUen, after stating that probably there is a 
peculiar acrimony of the fluids, which is the proximate 
caase of the complaint,'' allows afterwards that the course 
•f the disease is usually connected with the course of the 
ieasons. '* Whilst the tumours and ulcerations, peculiar to 
this disease, appear first in spring, the ulcers are frequently 
healed up in the course of the succeeding summer, and do 
tot break out again till the ensuing spring, to follow again 
with the season, the same course as before." Vol. 4. p. 364, 

When we observe that, of all parts of the surface of our 
bodies, the glands of the neck are most frequently afiected 
with scrofula, especially in females, and when we consider 
that this is also the part most exposed to atmospherical 
yicissitudes, we shall l>e strengthened in the opinion that cold 
tt the principal exciting cause of this form of the disease. 

Again, unwholesome food and inattention to the bowels 
^&7 be considered as the principal causes of scrofulous 
%%ctions of the mesenteric glands, which cut off so many 
children among the poorer classes of society. When the 
^lisease has once taken place, it is easy to conceive that it 
^^y be transmitted from parent to progeny ; and that ia 
^aoy cases this predisposition is so strong, that all the care 
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we can take to avoid those causes which call the scrofulous 
disposition into Miction, is insufficient to prevent its develope* 
ment in the system. 

In these cases, our great object is to avoid or remove 
every cause which is capable of exciting inflammationi in 
any part of the absorbent system, by paving the strictest 
regard to the general health of scrofulously disposed chil« 
dren, whose frames are weak and irritable. 

Exercise, a proper proportion of animal food, attentioQ 
to the bowels, and warm clothing, will be the chief engtnet 
by which we may avert this terrible calamity. JEbcercise^ 
though regularly persevered in, should never be carried to 
the length of inducing fatigue, since exhaustion and subse* 
quent debility are sure to ensue, and of course acceleraltt 
uiat which we wish to protract or entirely obviate. 

Animal food, at least once a day, should be allowed 
children of this description, and the quantity must be gnh 
duatcd rather by the digestion than the appetite. If fuiuesi 
of the stomach, flushed face, and other symptoms of reple* 
tion or indigestion succeed the meal of animal food^ the 
quantity must be reduced. Farinaceous food, in the ibm 
of puddings, rice milk, &c, may compose the remaiiide^ 
of the diet table, with abstinence from tea and hot slopputf 
liquors. Children pr^lisposed to scrofula should be a£ 
lowed a considerable portion of time for sleep ; but their bed 
clothes should be light, and nocturnal perspirations avoided 
or checked. 

When no pulmonic affection exists, the cold bath and 
particularly the shower bath, should be employed, as aa 
excellent mean of imparting tone and energy to the svst^o 
at large. Children will in general, bear a greater aegtet 
of cold in the form of a shower bath, than in immenuNi| 
and it is therefore preferable. The temperature of the ^watet 
should, of course, be graduated to the strength of the con- 
stitution, and in no case should the cold be so great or so 
long continued as to produce directly sedative effects* The 
subsequent glow and moderate reaction will be the criteriom 
to ^uide us in the application of this powerful reoiedy* 
i^'nction with dry cloths for a quarter or half an hour 
after coming out of the batli, will excite the action of tbf 
absorbents over the surface, and enliven the cuticular funo* 
lions, on which so much depends in the preservation of 
licaltlu 
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On this account also, flannels next the skin are iqdis« 
j|)6nsiBte ; And wheri the weather is cold or changeable, a fur 
Ifonnd the neck will be a preservative as^ainst atmospherii^t 
vicissitudes, and will help to discuss the tumour of ^ladds 
alreaily enlarged, as well as prevent the iuflammation and 
tumefaction Of others. 

External applications must also be used, in various staged 
€>f these scrofulous tumours. During the first or infldm-» 
matorv sta^e, leeches should be frequently applied ; aud 
in the" intervals, cooling evaporating lotions ; they should 
not, however, be of so low a temperature as to induce a 
shiver. In these complaints, repeated local abstractions of 
blood are more serviceable than general bleedings, ^hich 
can seldom be borne. 

The digestive organs, however, should ever be sedulously 
attended tOy and fecal accumulations or deptaved secretions 
never allowed to temain In the track of the intestinal canaL 
Small doses of rhubarb and calomel, will clear, and, at the 
same time, strengthen the primae viie These may be eithet 
Combined or alternated with preparations of steel, which 
Iiave a verv salutary effect in such cased. 

When the inflammatory disposition of scrofulous tumours 
is ctrtdinly subdued, and exchanged for a character of 
indolence, then quite a different treatment is to be adopted. 
The repeated effusions of coagulable lymph* will have built 
ID a tumour which will require a long and assiduous use 
ot stimulating applications for its dispersion. During this 
process the greatest circumspection is necessary not to carry 
the stimulating plan so far as to excite reaction ; otherwise 
we shall have inflammation and probably suppuration, 
faistead of resolution for our pains. Indeed this is by 
no means an unfrequent occurrence in the practice of 
some surgeons. 

For the cooling evaporating lotions, solutions of Sulph. 
Zinci« in the proportion of from five to ten grains in an 
ounce of water, are as good as any ; and as the inflammatory 
disposition disappears, and changes to indolence, some spirit 
may be added to give a slight stimulus while evaporation 
bcontinued. When this last state is completely established, 
frictions with the Linim. Hydrarg. must be regularly perse* 
vered in, and if the site of the tumour will admit, an issue 
or seton may be inserted over it, or a blister kept open with 
Savuie Cerate, 
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Friction mih tlie bare hand, as reconmendi^. by Mr^ 
Gtosvenorof Ojcford, b^ been fornxd bj other respectably? 
practitioners to be of very consid^able service in the di«* 
]persion of glanduUr tumour^.* 

Electricity as a means of promoting absorption is d^n 
serving of notice, but reqcures the superintending guidaiice 
of 9 judicious practitioner. During the use of thp stimur 
lating applications the absojrptioi^ iviii be greatly increas^ed 
Vy the exhibition of soiall dose^ of calomel, night slqA 
jfxormng, combined sometimes Tvith the Ex. Conii, ana 
sometimes ivith the Carbonate of Iron. By a $teady peirse^. 
yerance in these measures, suppuration wiU, in a grei^ 
majority of cases be prevented. 

When pus is actually formed in a scrofulous gland, md 
i¥hen the gland itself is not very hard ox enlarged, it seema 
the best praptice to puncture this abscess and dischai^e the 
inalter, because the adhesions by ^hich its bpundariee sir? 
(^irci^ivsicribed are so slight that they are easily destroyedi^ 
^d the matter spreads, with considerable loss of vitality u^ 
the coverings of the abscess. 

When the matter is evacuated, s^id only 9 glairy fluid h 
d^ly squeessd out, a judicious and well-adapted pressure 
will do wond/ers in ck^ing the sinuses and healing y^ ^oret 
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Section VII. — This disease, so terrible in ii$ appearance, 
obstinate in its nature, and deplorable in its consequences^ is so 
illustrative of the great pathological principle investigated 
in this essay — namely, derangement of balance in the cir^ 
ttdatiqn and excitement^ that there needs no apology for its 
introduction in this place ; especially as I hope to make 
more fully known, a remedy which is but little used, 
tbough very useful in this opprobrium of the healing art. 

Subsect. 1 .-^St/mptovaatologif. Although the symptoms 
of £pilepsy are well known, we shall glance at their more 
prominent features. ^ 

The patient falls down and is convulsed ; the convulsions 
varying from the slightest movements to the most violent 
And frightful struggles. The eyes are prominent and fixed ; 
Uie eyelids closed, in general ; but sometimes quivering, 
Wd shewing a portion of the white of the eye beneath. 
The face swells; becomes red, livid, or even black ; while 
ibe muscles hideously distort the countenance. The pa* 
^^eni foams at the mouth — gnashes tbe teeth, and sometime^ 
lacerates the tongue. The suppressed groans and sighs are 
like tboseof a person who is strangling ; although occasion- 
ally a terrific shriek escapes. Meanwhile the vessels of the 
l^eck and head are ready to burst ; and the head itself 
|s tossed about with ungovernable agitation which extends 
todeed to the trunk and members. 

^ But the inrcoluniary muscles are not exempt from this 
direful conflict. Tbe pulse, at first small and contracted, 
^^:pands, becomes quick, hard, irregular, or intermittent. 
*^he respiration is convulsive — while the eructations, bor* 
boiygmi, vomitings, emissions of urine, feces, &c. profuse 
perspirations, hcemorrhages from the nose, eyes, ears, &q, 
*^ttest the orgasm of the vit^ viscera. 

Alter a period of various duration, but generally from 
five to twenty minutes, the breathing' becomes easier, thc^ 
pulse calmer, the convulsive motions less violent. The 
paroxysm ceases, and the patient looks around him in 
^tonist^inent, enquiring \yhat is the matter. lie soon. 
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however, feels the effects of the laletumutt, and his wraried 
and aching iiiiibs dumand repose. A relreshing sleep restores 
the patient lo nearly his pris(ine stafe; hu( sometimes he 
]an<ruihbes and droops, ijoth in body and mind, for a daj 
or two. 

A considerable portion of Epileptic patients experience 
B. premonitory sensation (nura tpileplicti) which has been 
compared lo a convnlsive movement, a pain, a sense of 
colduetis, a vapour, in (he head, face, arm, hand, tbigb^ 
le^, chest, stomach, lower belly, womb, &c. always ascend- 
ing to thesensorium, wlifre it ends in the Epileptic seizure. 

The periodicity ut attack is as various as the seat of the 
premonitory sensation; having sometimes an interval of JS 
months, and sometimes not more than as many hours. 

But Epilepsy is not more terrible in its symptoms tliaa 
in its consequences. By repealid attacks ot Ibis destruc- 
tive enemy, the inteltrctual and corporeal functions are 
undermined, and both at length oSvg way under its assaults. 

Svbsect. 2, — Etiology. In Inlancy, where the nervous 
system is extremely mobile, the ]iresence of meconium, ot 
other irritating matters, or worms in the bowels, will dis- 
pose to Epilepsy, as will also the irritation of tcelhtne. 
Females are more subject to this disease than males, in 
the proportion of three lo one. Among the occasional 
causes ne may enumerate the retrocession of cutaneous 
eruptions — Ihe dryirg np of old ulcers — the cesi>ation of 
an habitual di^rharge. Parturition, Fright and other vio- 
lent mental emotions are well known to occasion Epilepsy. 

Subsect 3. — Patho/ogt/ Our attention is to be particu- 
larly directed to the organ or part which is the common 
or general seat of the epHei tic iirilafion, and from whence^ 
at llie moment of attack, the said irritation seems to dart 
in an instant to the sensorium, and there, by deranginglbe 
balance of the excitement and circulation, to produce the 
phenomena of the disease. Ibis seat ot irritation may be, 
and often is, in the coverings, or even substance of the 
brain itself, where, however, H only occasionally, as in the 
other instances, disturbs Ibe vital functions of this organ. 
More frequently the domicile ofihe mischief is at a distance 
-—especially in Ihe digestive organs. In this case the pre- 
inonilory symptoms are clearly marked, as pain in the 
stomach, tension in the epigastric region — loss of appetite, 
&c. When from worms, ihe patient, during the seii-ure, 
presses the abdoinea with his hand. Indeed when children 
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are a&ded with epileptic fits, without any prcyions fri^bfs 
or other ostensible cause, and who, in the mean time^ 
have pale complexions, dull eyes, dilated pupils, clajey 
stools — tumid abdomens, languid gait &c. there is scarcely 
a doubt but that worms are the exciting cause. 

The biliary organ is yer^ often the seat of the primary 
epileptic irritation, which is evinced by pain in the region 
. or the liver — deranged intestinal secretions — borborygmi, 
and a yellowish suffusion previous or subsequent to the 
paroxysm* Even a morbid secretion of bile itself, as was 
observed by Hippocrates will determine Epilepsy. 

From the father of physic downwards, Plethora has been 
reckoned one of the causes of this disease, especially in 

J oath, and after the suppression of the menstrual or other 
abitual discharge. 

But thegenit^ organs, in both sexes, are more frequently 
the seat of the Aura Epileptica^ than is generally imagined ; 
indeed I think, from reasons which will hereafter appear, 
that these organs, whether in a state of irritation or torpor, 
(for opposite extremes often produce the same effects on the 
animal economy) are the grand sources of Epilepsy — ^the 
principal foci from whence the Aura Epileptica^ radiates 
on the sensorium. Cvtherean excesses — celibacy, and un- 
natural indulgences all tend to the production of Epilepsy. 
Of 168 epileptic patients in the Bic£tre on the 31st Dec 
18IS, 1 19 were unmarried men, S3 married^ seven wi- 
dowers, and one divorced. 

Morbid anatomy has hardly yet let in a ray of light on 
tte pathology of this disease.* The various disorganiza- 
tions which have been found after death in epileptic subjects 
iave been much more frequently found in others who never 
^d a symptom of the disease. Even when Epilepsy is 
d^ermined by organic disease of the brain itself, this or- 
Ifanic change can only be looked upon as a predisposing 
^tise, otherwise its operation would be constant. It is the 
derangement of balance in the circulation and excitement 
^one that can produce the immediate phenoniena of Epi- 
'^psy. The organic disease that predisposes to this ocom^ 
^^9fal orgasm, is always present. 

The schools tell us that Epilepsy arises from two different 
^^tes of the vessels of the brain, and indeed of the system 
^Itc^ether viz* inanition and plethora — in some cases from 
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preternatural irritability of the nervous sjstem. Tbe effisctt 
of apparent inanition, however, have probablj been ioi* 
pertiectly understood. In numerous experiments on ani- 
mals it has been proved that when they are bled to death. 
fwhich roust surely induce a pretty fair specimen of inani^ 
tion] the vessels of the brain are generally found gorged 
-with blood, and the ventricles full of water.* Here too^, 
convulsions close the scene. But whether these result from 
the extreme depletion of the general system, or the local 
ivrgescence and effusion in the brain, may admit of doubt. 
Keasoning from analogy in other cases, the convulsions ansi 
more attributable io the latter than to the former cause* 
There is every reason indeed to believe, williout any theo- 
rising, that the immediate cause of Epileptic spasms is a 
temporary local turgescence of the cerebral vessels, \i'hicl| 
local turgescence is determined by a temporary super^ex* 
citement in the nervous structure of the parts, on the weli 
known principle, ** ubi irrilaiioy ibijluxus,'*'* Upon this 
principle too, 1 believe, has hinged the best curative 
process that has hitherto been used with advantage in^ 
jCpilepsy — ^namely, the removal or rather the prevention of 
local turgescence by evacuations, low living, and counter* 
irritation. 

Why these states of temporary local plethora andsuper<>^ 
irritation should take place, we are unable io explain ; bat 
but that they do take place, is, I think unquestionable* 
That a temporary turgescence oi the cerebral vessels existed! 
in every case of Epilepsy was evidently the opinion o^ 
Fothergill — perhaps of Cullen — certainly of Parry ; bul 
these eminent physicians seem to have overlooked the 
preceding state of super-irritation of excitement which I 
conceive to be not only the forerunner, but the cause of 
the plethora. 

It may be said, if sanguineous turgescence in the vessels 
of the brain produced or accompanied the Epileptic 
paroxysm, how could some of the metallic salts, and many, 
of the fetid gums have proved beneficial ? It may be 
answered that all the laws which regulate the even balance 
of the circulation, and the circumstances which disturb its 
oquilibriiim^ are by no means clearly ascertained. If, and 
indeed there is no doubt of the fact, the nervous sj/stem 
exercise a primary influence on the state of the vascular 

* Dr. Seeded ezperitneDts, Medico-Chirurgical JouroaU 
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system^ ihen the operation of the foregoing remedies may 
lie more easily conceived. But after ail, what are the 
nietallic salts and fetid gums but local or general excitants ? 
Their salutary effects, however, have been explained on 
another principle by Dr. Fothergill. *^ Valerian, says he, 
^'castor, the fetid gums, Enipyreumatic oils, and if there 
*^ beany thing still more disgustful, commonly make a part 
^^ af the medicines proposed for this disease. May not, 
^' therefore, these kinds of medicines, and most of those made 
^^ use of as specifics from ancient authority, now and then 
^' confirmed with instances of benefit, derive the greatest 
^^ part of their consequence from their quantiti/ or their 
^* disgusting qualities^ which, by lessening the appetite^ 
^^ allow nature to recover herself, and shake off a disease 
" which indulgence principally produced." There may 
be something in this, and the argument is probably appli« 
cable to a great many other diseases, and other remedies. 

The success which has lately attended the administration 
of certain stimulants, particularly the LyUa, lunar q^ustic, 
^nd oil of Turpentine, instead of militating against the doc- 
trine of cerebral turgescence and irritation^ as the proximate 
^Use of Epilepsy, rather confirms it. These stimuli pro- 
duce irritation in, and (what is called), a determination of 
blood to, certain other organs and parts of the body — parti- 
cularly the urinary apparatus and alimentary canal ; it is 
uuring the continuance of this irritation, or determination 
to a distant part, that the encephalon obtains an immunity 
from disturbance. 

X shall here relate an occurrence that happened in my 
OWu practice several years ago, which I think strongly 
illustrates this principle, though I then viewed it in a very 
^lifferent light^ and drew, 1 am convinced, a most erroneous 
<^-Onclusion. 

Happening to be in a situation in His Majesty's Service, 

"S^ljiere a very considerable number of men were epileptic ; 

V'^t where, from particular causes, there was great temp- 

tetion, and great iticlination among the people to leave tire 

•ervice, I was naturally on my guard against imposition, 

*nd tried several means of detecting any simulated fits, but 

without success. In one case, however, 1 had much reason 

to suspect imposture, and I accordingly applied a blister from 

the nape of the neck to the sacrum, seven or eight inches 

yi breadth, dressing the denuded surface with ihe Cerat. 

hytts^. The irritation of the blister, or absorption of the 
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fly produced a very violent strangury with bloody arinc^ 
and I began to fear I had carried my ejtperiment too far; 
but I consoled myself with the idea of having detecledf ny 
gentleman ; for whereas he heretofore seldom passed a day 
without an Epileptic paroxysm, he did not now fall down 
once while the blistered surface was raw, nor for more t^an 
two weeks after it was healed. I (Concluded that I had hit 
upon the right key, and accordingly blisteredt ray epifepfic 
patients most extensively on the back, iii almost all of 
whom strangury took place, as in the first instance^ aind 
no one fell down while the back was raw, or any heat of 
urine remained. I pronounced them all impostore^ in my 
own mind, and my suspicions were apparently confifrmedoa 
finding them come back on the list, one by one, with the 
old complaints, in a few weeks after the blistering plan was 
lett off. Provoked beyond measure, I blistered them mctoe 
severely and extensively than ever, and with a result af 
before* Events occurred shortly after this, that separated 
me from my patients for ever } but I carried with me a oba- 
viction' thai 1 had onlv checked imposture^ whereas, I now 
firmly believe that I had arrested, pro tempore^ the attack! 
of real Epilepsy. 

Since tnat period I have administered theTinct. Lyttae id 
numerous cases with good effect* When thc^ urinary or* 
gans came under the influence of the medicine,the paroxysms 
were generally moderated in force, and the intervals len^^« 
ened in duration. 1 have had some patients who toox al 
much as eighty or ninety drops twice or thrice a chy^ 
without any other inconvenience than a trifling stranenrjr. 
They always observed that these drops had a most exhilaiat* 
ing effect on their spirits . Indeed I have lately found many 
beneficial effects result from the use of this remedy in cer- 
tain derangements of the nervous system : and I am strongly 
disposed to think that in certain species of mania^ it mq^ht 
be a powerful remedy. 

Since the above was written I have been gratified by 
observing that Dr. Esquirols, a French physician of dii^ 
tinction, has come to a conclusion on the subject of Epilepsy 
that bears upon the present point. In a memoir, puolisned 
in a respectable periodical work in Paris, he has given 
numerous dissections of Epileptic patients, in almost all of 
whom the spinal cord was more or less diseased. These 
post mortem appearances led him to the application of niodMl 
to the spine, and it was attended with success. • 
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Section VIII. — If Rheumatism be infinitely less fatal, it 
18 infinitely more prevalent than Phthisis in this country. 
Indeed when we consider its wide spread among all ranks, 
ages, and' classes of society; together with its obstinate 
nature and durability, we may set it down as adding a 
larger item to the sum total of human affliction, in this 
Tanable climate, than any other disease on the nosological 
calalogue. Although its baneful influence be felt in every 
liibitable latitude of the globe, yet^ as the prolific offspring 
of Sudden atmospherical vicissitudes^ its seeds are most 
yiofiisely scattered with every wind throughout the popula- 
tion of our native isle. An investigation, therefore, of such 
a dolorific scourge, as strikes at the root of all social happi- 
ness by cramping exertion — banishing repose — and crip- 
pling the faculties both of mind and body, is peculiarly 
necessary in a work of this description. 

Before entering upon the subject, however, it is propec 
to premise that Rheumatism, both acute and chronic, being 
a disease extremely common among seafaring people, there 
are fe\# classes of medical society who enjoy greater oppor- 
tnnities of studying the complaint, in all its variety of forms, 
than those who have practised in his majesty's azava/ service. 

Wishing therefore to strengthen my own experience, 
ifirhich has not been very limited, by that of my brethren, I 
addressed a string of queries on the subject, to a considerable 
number of my naval medical friends, in whose talents and 
information I had the greatest confidence. A mass of 
important information was generously and liberally commu- 
nicated ; but, as might be expected, there was, on certain 
points, both of doctrine and therapeutics, some collision of 
sentiment, and hence the process of assimilation became a 
matter of nice management. At length I constructed a text 
in which were embodied the sentiments of a great niajority, 
ifirith my own ; and in the form of notes or particular allu- 
sions, I have given those prominent features of dissonance 
or peculiarity, which were incapable of amalgamation in 
the general picture of the disease, and in the general mode 
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of treatment. Altogether then, this Appendix on Rbeuma^ 
iism may be considered as emanating from a few Naval 
Medicai Practitioners f who, having dedicated manj years 
to the service of their country in various climates^ are now 
pursuing an honourable career in private practice. 

If aught of merit attach to this section of the work, it is 
Inainly attributable to the following, and a few other G^my 
distinguished naval brethren, Viz. 

D. J. H. Dickson, M. D. F. L. S. of Clifton. Dondm 
M< Arthur, M. D. bite Physician of the Royal Hospttatl At 
Deal. Dr. Porter, Mr. Henderson, and Dr. Felix, it 
Bristol. J. B. Sheppard^ Esq. Surgeon, Witney, Oxford^ 
shire. Archibald Kobertson, M. D. Northampton. Dr, 
Quarrier, Fort Monckton^ Mr. Cunningham, H. M. S. 
Rochefort. To the genuine professional liberality of tbdse 
gentlemen, and especially of the flrst^ the author of iiiii 
Essay is much indebted ; and he feels equal |>leasiite iM 
ackndwledging the obligation^ as in leceivmg the favouM 
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% Ip^-'Sj/mptomaiohgy. The invasion o{ acute JRheu^ 

n^atismj or as it is sometimes termed, Rheumatic fever ^ is 

iisuaUjr ushered in by many of those phenomena \vhicl| 

precede or accompany the onset of other inflammatory 

aJFectionSy viz. lassitude^ inappetency, depression of strength 

and spirits, alternate chills and flushes, quickened pu^^ 

sense of sorenejBS over the body, thirst, slignt fever. In the 

course of twelve or twenty "four hours, the local or Chirac- 

toristii; symptoms appear. These are pain, and generally 

vivid redness, in two, three or more of the joints--as the 

liinees, elbows, hips, shoulders, ankles, wrists — ^rarely the 

ttoes or fingers. When perfectly quiescent, which is seldom 

the case, the patient is comparatively easy ; but on the lea$t 

movement, an agonij^ing pain is propagated along the 

sOiOifcIes from one joint to another^ The se^t of rheumatic 

•ctioii is frequently transferred from articulation io articu# 

IjUioo^ with gr^at rapidity and irregularity, throughout the 

irhole accession, which is thus sometimes protrapted to 9 

lov and indefinite period. Cotemporary with the pain 

aiia redness, or nearly so, a tumefaction of the parts obtains, 

which, though in itself extremely tender to tlie touch, 

o/len brings with it some mitigation of the original pain. — 

Uneasy now in every position, and yet scarcely daring to 

move, the patient lies sleepless and restless on a bed oif tor? 

ture. The fever becomes established — and is characterized 

by great heat of surface — urgent thirslr— furred tongue— 

constipatipn — full pulse, ranging from 90 to 110, but very 

variable in respect to hardness or softness-r-opcasiopal head*^ 

ache with tendency to delirium-r— nocturnal eJi^acerbations 

and morning remissions-^profuse clammy perspirations, 

without corresponding spf tness of the skin, or mitigation of 

the fever or local pains. The urine is at first jscanty and 

high coloured, depositing afterwards a copious lateritiou^ 

sediment^^thp blood from a vein is bufiy — the countenance 

exhibits a language of features indicative of great distress, 

anxietv and despondency. 

In tnis way acute rheumatism runs a course of from twq 
iq six weeks, or even more. After the first foirtnight of 
three weeks, the fever generally declines; and the final 
tprmination of the disease is occasionally marked by a crit 
tical sediment in the urine, an increased secretion from the 
ii;itestinal c^nal — or a mild and salutary perspiration. It is 
farelj/ if ever fatal in itself, excepting by metastasis. — 
There is less variety in the symptoms of thp disease tha^ 
lu t||ose, of most ptber acute ai^ections, 
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% 2. — Pathology. Much divcrsitj of opinion prevails 
respecting Ihc seat of the rheumatic inflatmnation ; some 
placing it in (he cellular tissue — some in the muscular 
iibrc — some in the ligamentous structure — others [for in- 
stance Parrj in the coats of the arteries. It is not likely that 
it should be exclustvelj/ fixed in any one of these ; and it is 
nearly certain that, like gout, it occasionally attacks Ihem 
all. Nevertheless, observation would lead us to conclude 
that itsfazourile seat is the while fibrous tissues ; and this 
conclusion is confirmed by the well known fact, that in its 
metastases, it selects, in nine cases out often, a similar 
structure — namely the serous membranes, inleriialli/. This 
last is demonstrated by dissection, a test which can rarely 
be applied to the original or external form of Ihe disease. 

In respect to the inflammation itself, it evidently differs 
essentially from that of the common phlegmasia, (say trau- 
matic or pneumonic) for the following, among many other 
reasons. 1st. Its erratic nature, Sd. Its never terminating 
(for exceptio probat regitlam) in suppuration.* 3d. Its 
sudden cessations, remissions, and returns, 4(h. Its dura- 
/7o«,whicb far exceeds thatofall regular acute inflammations. 
5th. Its inobediencc to the same treatment that succeeds ia 
other phlegmasia?, and its obedience to very difierent plans. 
In all these instances, it manifests its affinity to the infiam- 
mafion of Gout, which is acknowledged to be a specific 
disease connected with the general constitution. 

Ihe fever has been considered, and by one of the latest 
writers on the subject, as purely symptnmatic of the local 
afltction.t But this assumption is invalidated, if not entirely 
overthrown, 1st. By the fact, that, generally speaking, 
the pyrexia precedes the topical inflammation, a circum-. 
stance that never happens in the unequivocally sympathetic 
fevers of other phlegmasis. Do we ever sec pyrexia an- 
tecedent to pain, swelling, or redness in a wound, or to 

* A phjEiciao of eminence, hut whose name I am not at liberty to meii. 
lion, abiierires " ihal lh« appearance of ihccosguiahlelsniiih on ihesurTace 
•> of (he blood drawn in Acute Rhmmetiam, ismaleriall^ differcnl From Ihat 
*' thrown up in blood drawn in Paeumojiia, Hepatilii, and other local di». 
<■ eases or an uneq a 1 vocally inflammatory nature. In the former, it h 

" lender i — In Ihe lallcr diiesKi, il ii jellowiih while, very 0|iBque, and 
" of n firm leatherj leiture," c. c. 

-f Vide Dr. Sruddamoie onGnut and Rheumatism, £d Ed. p. 538, where 
he »}■ '* Il appears to me thai rheumall^m in ite primary characler ii 
rather a local ihan a const ilutioDBl disease. The pi/rexia which arises, as 
connected with Ihe iDflammaliaD of the aSecIed (exiuiC9, is Irul^ tj/tsfi- 
t/ietic." 
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pain, djspncea, or cough in pulmonitis ? Sd. The causes 
vhich predispose to/or excite acute rheumatism, are seldom 
local, but, on the contrary, act through the medium of the 
constitution generally. 3d. Symptomatic fever does not 
remity as that in rheumatism ; neither is it accompanied by 
perspirations^ as in the latter case. 4th. The rheumatic 
pyrexia occasionally subsides, leaving the local affection 
Jiearly as violent as ever. 5th. The chrome form of the 
disease is unaccompanied by fever, although like some 
forms of chronic gout, it is equally distressing as the acute. 

As Dr. Porter of Bristol well observes : — *' we may lessen 
the pain in a part swollen with rheumatic inflammation, or 
even drive it from that part to some other by refrigerants ; 
but we cannot thereby remove the fever. There appears 
to me a constitutional peculiarity in rheumatic subjects ; 
foi in them, when the heart is excited to reaction by the ap- 
^ication of cold and damp bodies to a large extent of sur* 
pc^e, a swelling in the integuments of one or more large 
joints presently succeeds ; ana this local affection continues, 
with various aegrees of intensity throughout the disease- 
but always, in my opinion, dependent on the force of the 
^neral vascular action for the intensity of pain, and conse- 
quently not the cause of the pyrexia." This opinion per-* 
rectly coincides with that of my able friend Mr. Sheppard, 
who observes — ** the pyrexia has not appeared to me to 
depend, originally, in any degree, on the local affection ; 
<»i the contrary, 1 believe the articular inflammation to be 
solely the effect of the constitutional disease." 

Thus we see a remarkable coincidence between the rheu- 
matic and arthritic affections both in their local and consti- 
tutional phenomena--r-a coinpidence and analogy that 
strongly support the opinion of ^ familj/ alliance^ at least, 
in the two diseases. Stoll maintains that thry are only 
varieties of the same disorder. Rat, Med, Bergius, that 
they are convertible. Sauvages and various other nosolo? 
gists distinguish many cases by the name of Rheumatic 
Gout. John Hunter, who opposed this doctrine, considered 
a severe illness in his own person to be Rheumatism^ al- 
though it ultimately turned out to be disguised gout— po- 
dasra larxata, (Homers Life of Hunter J. A modern 
. ana acute nosologist, Mr. Good, observes, " Now gout, 
rheumatism, whether acute or chronic, and white swelling, 
however they may differ in various points, as well of symp- 
toms as of treatment, have striking characters that unite 
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them into one common faiiiLly or genus. Gout and rbeil- 
matism are so nearly allied in tneir more perfect forms, 
[|perliaps he oiigbt to liave said " less perfect forms"J as 
to be distinguislit'd with considerable difficulty. Nosology, 
p. 192. 

Dr. Porter, a gentleman of distinguished professional 
talent (and in whose family indeed, lalcnt seems kereditari/} 
(does not aclcnowledge the family alliance of gout and 
rheumatism. " Kheumatism," says Dr. P. " has no real 
analogy to gout. They are children of different parents. 
They do not visit precisely in the same circle of friend&— 
nor do they inhabit the same dwellings. They resemble 
e^ch other as much as the Admiral resembles the Buatswain." 
All this ive may grant, and yet cleave to the idea of rela^ 
tionsbip, however distant it may sometimes appear. My 
able correspondent, Mr. Sheppard, expresses himself thus : 
*' In point of obstinacy at least, if not in its other features, 
rheumatism bears a close analogy to gout, and I am dis- 
posed to believe that there is some truth in the cunimoa 
opinion that Hie former is the disease of the Plebeian, and 
the latter that oMhe Gentleman." Here then we may re- 
concile contradictions by the simile above-mentioned, for as 
long as the Admiral and Boatswain acknowledge Neptune 
for their common parent, the former will have gout and 
the latter rheumatism. 

Lastly, granting that gout and rheumatism be essentially 
different both in their nature and phenomena, yet are we to 
bear in mind that their cauits, predisponent and exciting, 
are almost always 6/enrfcrf in greater or less proportion, and, 
notwithstanding a dogma to the contrary, it is a certain 
fact (hat two constitutional diseases can exist at the same 
time in one individual, in the shape of a Hyhrid bearing 
affinity to both parents. The fallacious doctrine, indeed, 
of unity or simplicity of cause, has proved an igwis fatuua 
in many paths of medical investigation. Wnoever mi' 
nutety watches the modes of lile in which all classes are 
now trained, will acknowledge that few gouty subjects are 
secure from the general causes of rheumatism-;-or rheumatic 
subjects from some of those which predispose to gout. — 
This may reconcile many contradicting opinions, and ac- 
count for the difficulty of diagnosis in cases of complication. 

This discusion is not a matter of speculation, as it will 
bear upon, and elucidate an important point in the tr<»tf 
flieut of tJie disease. 
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I ^.-^Terminations. Where the disease cloes not ter- 
Ininate in perfect recovery, the most usual stquelas are such 
changes of structure and function in the textures originally- 
affected as constitute chronic rheumatism. These lesions 
appear principally in the Bursae Mucosae and sheaths of 
the tendons, into which a transparent gelatinous fluid 19 
effused, while the membranes themselves are thickened. 
Such a degree of debility ^ also, both local and general, 19 
sometimes left by severe attacks of acute rheumatism, da 
predispose to other dangerous or obstinate diseases. With 
the local debility there are sometimes wasting of the mem- 
bers, nodes of the periosteum, and nodosities of the joints. 

Translations. <^ Rheumatismus externas partes qccu- 
pans, iixus, periculo carere solet ; vagus, internas nobiliores 
partes petens, maximas sanitati ac vitae insidias struit.''— < 
Calisen. Dangerous and even fatal translations of the 
iheumatic inflammation to internal organs, particularly the 
brain,'lungs, kidneys, and, in some very rare instances, ia 
the stomach, have been observed by physicians, in different 
ages and countries. Dr. Haygarth saw twelve fatal trans« 
htions out of 170 cases ! I have seen one fatal translation 
of acute rheumatism io the brain, where the patient died on 
the 3d day, notwithstanding the most decisive evacuations, 
in evety way, were put in force. Dr. Scndamore met with 
a case of rheumatic metastasis io the serous membranes of 
the brain, in a young lady of delicate constitution, aged 
jfleen, where effusion proved suddenly fatal. ^' It was 
Itnder circumstances of quick transference of the inflam* 
laation of the limbs from one part to another ; but the 
inflammation of the limbs did not cease with this new action 
of the brain." Treatise, p. 622. 

Dr. Bateman in his report from the Carey Street dispen« 
mry, 1816, relates two cases of rheumatic metastasis proving 
fatal. — They were both strong muscular men about 40 years 
^f age. ^^ In the one, the pain and swelling of the knees 
*^ and ankles, after having continued a few days, with little 
^^ benefit from sudorifics and laxatives, became less trou- 
^^blesome, but* did not altogether cease, and the patient 
^* complained of a severe pain, returning at short intervals at 
" the j»i/ of the stomach ^?lt\A greatly impeding his breathing. 
** He had no cough. The pulse was frequent, but extremely 
^^ soft and compressible ; and there was a considerable 
^' tremor of the hands. Opiums with other stimulants j 
" produced a temporary relief i a blister was also employed, 
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*' but ineiSectaally ; and the pain anddifficuUy of breathing 
*^ rapidlj/ increasing^ the patient died. The second, a 
^* remarkably stout and heretofore healthy man, was exposed 
^< to the rain of the second of May, and was seized the same 
<^ evening with shivering and great pain in all his joints. 
*^ On the fourth I saw him. He complained severely of 
<< the pains in all the large joints ; the knees and ankles 
<^ were slightly swelled. He had also a slight dry cough, 
*' and some pain in the chest. The pulse was frequent^ 
** fully and strong. Although experience seems to have 
^' decided against the propriety of blood-letting, at least 
*^ in London, in rheumatic fever, yet the congeries <rf 
<^ symptoms in this instance, and especially the combination 
<^ of the slight pulmonic ajSection, led me to order about \t 
*' ounces of blood io be taken away ; a sudorific was given 
*^ at bed-time, and ordered to be repeated in the morning. 
<< But he felt himself restless and uncomfortable, and I found 
<« him out of bed, with the symptoms apparently more 
*« favourable. The next day (sixth of May), the difficulty 
*^ of breathing was considerably increased^ and he com- 
^^ plained of little pain in any part. The pulse was ipore 
<^ frequent, but less full and strong. A large blister was 
^' applied, but removed in the night, and not replaced till 
<* morning. The diflSculty of breathing and cough bad 
*^ rapidly increased ; there was obviously already a great 
<^ effusion in the lungs, and he was unable to lie in the 
<* horizontal posture. At my next visit (eighth of May), 
<^ he was dead. It is probable that a more liberal use of 
*^ the lancet might have been beneficial in this instance ; in 
*^ the former it may be doubted whether it was admissible*** 

The following interesting case of fatal metastasis to the 
lungs, observed by John Hall, M. D. an eminent pratti« 
tioner in Berwick, was obligingly communicated by Dr. 
Dickson of Clifton. 

'^ The subject of this case was a female servant, in a 
family which I attend, aged 22, and of a full habit. Her 
mistress requested me to visit her for what she called a 
sprained ankle. Upon examination, -there was a consi- 
derable degree of redness, about the size of a shilling, upon 
the malleolus 2«/erwM5, which was verj painful on pressure, 
or on attempting to move ; and supposed to have been 
excited by a sprain. The pulse was quick, the skin hot. — 
I ordered some leeches to be applied to the part affected, 
and a dose of calomel and jalap to be taken. Next day^ 
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the pain was excruciating all along the limb, and the knee 
was very much swelled ; twenty -two ounces of blood were 
taken, and a bolus given of calomel, antimonial powder, 
and opium. At night the pain was somewhat relieved. — ' 
Third davy she complained of cough, dyspncea, and pain 
in her side-^was bled twice largely ; a blister was applied 
to.the side ; ,and the calomel and antimonial powder were 
continued^' without the opium. Fourth dau^ symptoms 
continued ; she was again bled twice ; on Vti^ second ab- 
straction syncope was induced ; another blister was applied 
\q the pained part, and her medicine continued^ — Fifth 
day^ dyspnoea and pain in the side relieved, but the fre- 
quency of the pulse not diminished ; free expectoration. 
Bixth ddi/y complained of pain in the other side, to which 
also a blister was applied— expecforation copious. Seventh 
dat/y a large quantity of pus was brought up by Coughing, 
and she appeared much exhausted ; but the breathing was 
easy. Eighth day^ continued much in the same state. — 
Ninth dai/y the breathing^ became more difficult and the 
expectoration less free. Died next day." 

Metastasis or Translation to the Heart * 

This is a subject of only modern observation, which 
Would induce us to believe that nenD forms of disease spring 
op, from time to time, in consequence of the varying state 
of moral and physical causes, and the predispositions 
thence resulting. Thus in a turbulent era, when the men- 
tal emotions are vivid, and the action of the heart per- 
petually disturbed ; it is reasonable to suppose that certain 
erratic itiftammations, as those of gout, rheumatism, 
erysipelas, &;c. may fall more frequently on an organ whose 
function is preternaturally deranged, than at other periods. 
However this may be, the metastasis in question is one 
which deserves our fullest consideration. 

Dr. Baillie, on the authority of Pitcairn, appears to have 
given the first hint of this metastasis ; since which, many 
cases have appeared in periodical and other publications, 
both in this country, and on the continent. 

Dr. Odier of Geneva, in his, " Manuel de Medicine 
Pratigue" published 16 or 17 years ago, mentions among 
the various symptoms which are apt to supervene on acute 
rheumatism, an afiection of the heart, that frequently dege- 
nerates into a chronic complaint, the prominent features of 

Q 
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i^hich are, a hectic fever, from slow cardiac inflammation 
of the rheumatic kind ; accompanied by quickness and 
irregularity of pulse— oppression on the chest, cough, &c. 
Anasarcous swellings often occur, and the patient is gene* 
tally cut off in a sudden and mysterious manner. 

Dr. Wells has collected several cases of this kind, in the 
3d vol. of Transactions for the improvement of medical and 
chirurgical knowledge, which may be consulted with 
advantage^ 

Sir David Dundas, in a paper read before the Medico* 
Chirurgical Society, in Nov. 1808, draws the attenticm of 
the faculty to this subject. He met with no less than nine 
cases in the course of 36 years* The principal symptoms 
Were— great anxiety and oppression at the preeconlia^ 
dyspnoea, increased by motion and by taking food to an 
alarming degree — acute pain in the region of the heart, but 
not always — preference to lying on the back — ^great palj^i* 
tation of the neart — ^violent pulsation of the carotids — noise 
in the ears — ^giddiness in the head. In some cases the ac« 
tion of the heart was so very strong as to be distinctly heard^ 
and to agitate the bed. The pulse is always quick — often 
irregular — ^generally hard. Towards the close of the 
disease, symptoms of water in the chest are developed, with 
swelling of the legs, and frequently ascites. In all the nine 
cases, the disease succeeded one or more attacks of acute 
rheumatism. In all, the patients were young— only two 
above S2 years of age— six males, three females. Most of 
them struggled with the complaint many months. Seven 
died, one is doubtful — one recovered, apparently from 
very rigid adherence to vegetable diet and repose. Six 
cases were examined after death-^th^ all but one 
agreed in the following particulars i — ^Heart uniformly 
enlarged — Pericardium adherent to the heart — ^left ventricle 
most enlarged in size, but not in thickness — Substance of 
the heart pale, soft, and tender. In the case of exception, 
ther6 was no cardi^-pericardiac adhesion ; but instead 
thereof water in the pericardium^ In these cases *^ The mus- 
cular structure of the heart was not increased in thickness 
beyond what it commonly is ; so that its powers of action 
were not augmented proportionably to its buik.'^ 

Dr. Pemberton states the following particulars of a case 

imder his care. Mr.- , aged 36, had been long subject 

to acute rheumatism. After being troubled during, the 
'Whole winter with the complaint^ he was seized in March, 
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vith pain in the region of the heart— difficulty of respira^ 
tion — great palpitation and anxiety. The least motion 
appeared so to aggravate these symptoms, that he dared 
not to move or speak* He had rigors and profuse sweats* 
Slight cordials — venesection — blood not buffy. In three 
<]ays, he ventured to move; but great palpitation and 
anxiety resulted. When perfectly auiescent the palpi* 
tation disappeared — ^He scarcely movea for a month. The 
hand, placed on the heart, felt a great throbbing ; and this 
iras continued along the carotids, causing an unpleasant 
Jioise in the head. Meth. Medend. Seton over the region 
of the heartr^-three grains of Ex. Conii and half a grain of 
digitalis thrjee times a day — abstinence from fermented 
liquors — ^great temperance. The irregular action of the 
leart continued at intervals eight months, ivhen it gradually 
lessened, and in a year totally disappeared. 

Dr. Marcet met \¥ith iy90 cases of rheumatic metastasis 
from the extremities to the chest, {i(oducing symptoms 
analogous to the foregoing; but less in degree. *They 
both proved fatal — ^in both, the heart was much enlarged. 

An additional, and very interesting case is subsecjuently 
idated by Sir David Dundas, the particulars of which are 
as follow ;— -A woman, netat. 9Qj who had twice experienced 
acate rheumatism, was seized, after exposure to wet, in 
September, with rigors, succeeded by pain across the chest, 
difficulty of breathing, increased by the least motion — 
strong palpitation of the hearts— ^violent action of the carotid 
arteries — sense of great debility — apprehension of death, 
lo this state she had been for 14 days, when first visited^ 
She had not been in bed for many nights ; her legs and 
thighs were swollen — pulse weak, and so quick as to defy 
calculation — no cough. Blister to the region of the heart 
^^gitalis. By this last remedy, the pulse became less fre- 
quent ; but disagreeing, it was left off. The action of the 
heart now became tremendous-r-she got weaker daily, and 
died at the end of two months, 

^ Dissection. Left lung compressed to very small diqien-t 
sions— Heart enlarged to a most extraordinary size, and 
occupying nearly all the left side of the thorax. Lungs on 
both sides strongly adherent to costal pleura — a pint of 
^ater in the thoracic cavities — considerable quantity of 
"Water in the abdomen. 

In the 5th vol. of the Edinb. Journal, p. 299, two cases of 
infla^^nation of the heart are related by Mr. Crowfoot, on^ of 
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zontal posture, and was scarcely able to spieak ; puIsKt 
feeble, and intermitting every third stroke. Appears sink-* 
ing very fast — takes nothing but a little wine. 23d. Much 
better — ^free from pain — pulse regular — ^breathing free^— legs 
cedematous — complains only of extreme debility. In two 
months was able to work, and he has now continued two 
years free from complaint, excepting palpitation of thQ 
heart upon any extraordinary exertion. 

The next case on record, in the same journal, is by. Mr, 
Penkivil of Plymouth. Mrs. W. a thin delicate woman 
about 50, after some days illness with pyrexial symptoms^ 
was found by Mr. P. much prostrated in strength — skin 
hot — pulse slower than natural, but full, with vibrating,i 
wiry throb — tongue coated — ^bowels costive — ankles swellea 
and painful, though not red — knees swelled and exceed- 
ing painful — excruciating pain, violent throbbing, and 
hissing noise in the left temple. Leeches to the temple— « 
blister to the back of the neck — sudorific dft. at bed time^ 

Surgative next morning — sinapisms to the painful joints* 
lext day, head and temples somewhat relieved — joints of 
inferior extremities equally painful as before — joints of su^ 
perior extremities becoming sore — Cathartic pills repeated ; 
nitre and antimonials thrice a day-^joints to be rubbed with 
camphorated oil^ This plan produced alleviation of some, 
aggravation of other symptoms — the inferior joints got 
better, the superior worse — the pain of temple was miti-* 
gated ; but the hissing noise remained. Now came ooj^ 
great watchfulness — remarkable anxieti^ at the prwcordtOf 
to quiet which, an opiate with an antimonial was given at 
night, and the powders were changed for camphor mixture 
with acetate of ammonia everv four hours. Some ease was 
procured ; ^^ but now the complaint assumed a change of 
*^ symptoms. The inflammatory action seemed to fly from 
*^ the circumference to the centre. The heart and arterial 
*' system became peculiarly afiected. Their pulsations 
^' were slower than natural but remarkably full and violent.'^ 
These orgasms were now and then followed by a sudden 
collapse, faintness, and twitchings. The pain in the temple 
and hissing noise were increased, and the case assunsed 
a serious aspect. Venesection from the arm to 16 ounces ; 
and the bowels being previously opened, an anodyne 
sudorific draught. Blood not particularly buffed — symp^ 
toms relieved by the venesection. Systole and diastole of 
the abdominal aorta could now be observed with tbe eye— f 
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yet the pulse was at 40 in the minate. Blister to the left side 
of the head-- antimonials with jalap — after which an ano« 
djne at bed-tiroe. Next morning the vascular' orgasm 
reduced, and the pulsations more numerous in proportion* 
^ Following this plan of treatment (query, was venesection 
reiterated ?) Mrs. W* in the course of a week was conva** 
lescent.*' 

I have been the more minute in this case, as I shall have 
(occasion to refer to it again in the therapeutical sectioUi 

An interesting communication upon this formidaii^d 
malady is given in the Journal General de Medicine for 
^February, 1815, by Dr. Matthey of Grcneva, which I shall 
transcribe in the terse language of my esteemed friend, that 
sealous cultivator of meuical science, Dr. Shirley Palmec 
rf Tamworth, 

After observing that rheumatism of the heart may termi- 
Iiate fatally, degenerate into chronic disease of that organ, 
or admit of cure by the resources of medicine. Dr. M. 
proceeds to illustrate, by observations drawn from his own 
practice, these three iiifferent modes of termination.. 

Case 1. April 1813. M. Bresse, letat. 37. St/mptoms, 
Bevere pain of the right hip, increased by motion — frequent, 
full, hard pulse. General and local blood-letting — blis* 
terSf and antimonials relieved these symptoms. Urine at 
first scanty, high-coloured, and depositing a sediment, 
restored to the natural stale. Digestion vigorous. The 
pain of the thigh continues yet, in a slight degree — the 
Irhole extremity somewhat swollen — wrists becoming sud- 
denly painful and tumified. 

May Uth. Great pain in the night : not relieved as 
usual by an opiate, loth Morning. Pain increased, and 
an expression of indescribable uneasiness — no pain in the 

Eaecordial region— no oppression or cough — ^pulse irregu- 
:, small, frequentr— stroke of the heart unusually percep- 
tible. Blisters to the legs and region of the fieart--^ 
Sedatives internalljf. 5 o^Clockj P. 31. Distress extreme — 
bowels copiously evacuated — syncope for a few moments, 
pa again lying down — ^weakness and distress went on 
increasing — Died at eight o'clock — ^body not examined. 

Case 2. A boy, nine years of age. Symptoms. Pains 

of the shoulders and thighs, subsiding without medicine. 

Convalescence not marked by return of wonted vivacity. 

talking and climbing produce great fatigue. Palpitation 

^ f the heart — di fficult respiration— oppression — ^li vidity and 
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swelling of the face. Three months from the cessation of 
the original pain, the exlrcniities became osdemutous — 
urine scanty — pulse frequent and irregular. One month 
afterwards, the symptoms all aggravated — intolerable pain 
of (he legs — pulse irregular and intermittent — anasarca — 
ascites. Died suddenly. liemcdies. Leeches, venesection, 
blisters, diuretics, opiates. Morbid appearances. Serous 
effusion in the thoracic and abdominal cavities — pericardium 
inuch thickened, and strongly and universally adherent to 
flie surface of the heart — heart itself not enlarged. 

Case 3. A boy of delicate complexion, O'lat. 10. At- 
tacked in the beginning of 1809, by symptoms of rheumatic 
fever; wandering pains of the limbs and region of the 
Iicarl — sense of sufl'ocatLon, et^pecially on Tying down or 
turning tn bed. These symptoms entirely subsided in a 
monlfa, and recovery seemed perfect. Feb. 3d. Bore a 
journey and much exertion with impunily, 5th. Com- 
plained suddenly, on lying down at night, of severe pain 
of llio left side and suffocation; was sensible of his ap- 
proaching end, and almost immcdia;:'£ly breathed his last. 
Morbid appearances. Encephalon. Vessels gorged with 
blood; slight gelatinous effusion between the dura mafei ' 
and arachnoid membrane; small quantity of serum in tbe 
lateral ventricles ; much fluid blood issuing from the ver- 
tebral canal. Thorax: much serum effused, particularly 
in the left cavity. The heart completely adherent to the 
diaphragm, mediastinum, and lu;igs ; twice its natural size, 
and containing, between its own substance and the pericar- 
dium, several layers of a substance which, on the surface 
in contact wilh the heart, resembled a firm dark-brown 
jelly ; while the other, adhering strongly to the pericar- 
dium, displayed Uic colour and appearance of muscle, but 
ivilhout being regularly organi/cd. The internal surface 
of the pericardium, here and there, lined wilh a grey and 
soft gelatinous matter, readily separating from the heart: 
superficial vessels much injected. Abdomcni mesenteric 
glands slightly obstructed ; small intestines inflamed. 

Case ^. A lady, aged 21, of strong constitution, seized 
in June, with acule rheumatism. Pains of all the limbs, 
vehement during the first eight days; then gradually di- 
minished. Fifteenth day ; complained of severe pain under 
the left breast, extending to the sternum and constricting 
the thorax; other si/mplortis, extreme distress, dyspnoea, 
palpitations of the heart, pulse wiry, frequent j irregular. 
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IPrescribed j^peated venesection, leeches, blisters, digitalis, 
camphor, and Dover^s powder. Sixteen days from the 
inyasion of these symptoms, the patient was able to rise 
from bed and sit up during part of the day. Palpitations, 
dyspnoea, continue ; urine scanty. These symptoms soon 
Removed by digitalis and nitre. A relapse experienced in 
August. The former remedies, and tepid bath, employed 
with success, but convalescence tardy ; the slightest exer- 
tion followed by palpitation and dyspnoea. Uecovery not 
complete till October. 

Case 5. A lady, aged 18, subject io rheumatic pains, 
felt, on the morning after a dance, slight pain in the shoul- 
der, and suddenly all the symptoms of metastasis upon the 
heart ; — dyspnoea, palpitations, frequent syncope, extreme 
distress. Venesection^ blisters^ sinapisms^ employed from 
the beginning, and frequently repeated. Restlessness 
during twelve days extreme. Symptoms from that time 
gradtti!ly subsiding ; entirely removed in two months. 

Dr, M. recommends as preventives in persons disposed 
to rheumatism of the heart, immersion in the cold bath, and 
flannel clothing next the skiuj with the obvious view of 
inuring the constitution to, and counteracting the influence 
of atmospherical variations upon the surface of the body. 
Abstraction of blood, under certain restrictions, and absolute 
repose of the voluntary/ muscles j are considered by him as the 
•most important agents in the cure of this dangerous affection, 
Bodily exertion should be avoided even long after recovery. 
To. the effect of rheumatic irritation^ vehement, mistaken, 
or injudiciously treated in the commencement. Dr. M. 
irttributes many, or even most of the organic affections of 
the pericardium and substance of the heart. 

M. Merat, in the same journal, makes some pertinent 
remarks on Matthey*s cases. The essence of the rheumatic 
principle, he observes is unknown to us ; but its effects 
have been correctly appreciated by physicians. The mus'^ 
eular system is peculiarly obnoxious to its ravages ; and the 
internal organs participating, in structure^ the characters 
of that system, are often affected by it. Of these the heart 
is unquestionably the most conspicuous. 

The signs of rheumatic affection of the heart are difficult 
of diagnosis. The principal phenomena resulting from 
metastasis to the heart, are pain about the prascordia, and 
l^pitations, though these certainly accompany the greater 

ft 
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number of its organic lesions — tlie distinctive cbaracler, he 
thinks, is metastasis of the disease from a muscular region 
to that or^an, 

Mj worthj friend Dr. M'Arthur, lalc pljysician to the 
Rojal Hospital at Deal, writes lo me iLus: — " In a few 
instances 1 have noticed pain in the intercostal muscles, and 
palpitations of the heart, to an alanniug degree, in acute 
iheumatism ; but I know not vhcthcr they cuuld properly 
be called metastasis, because the original inllammation of 
the joints had not previously receded : they were, however 
decidedly rheumatic^ and declined pari passu, with the 
otherlocalsyniptoms. The disease mighlbe termed e.x/rnn'oft 
of the rheumatic action to the heart. A very remarkable case 
of this kind occurred in the person of Lieutenant Boyce of 
liis Majesty's ship Impregnable, sent to the Naval Hospital 
at Deal, under my care on (he 12th May, 1813. The detail 
ivould be too long to transcribe, and consisted in numerous 
repetitions of venesection, purging, opiates, &c. The dis- 
ease continued obstinate and violent ; but the last symptom, 
palpitation of the heart, has at length given way, and he is 
Tiow (Oct. 1817) perfectly recovered." 

The following very interesting and melancholy case is, 
I think, sufficiently connected with our present subject to 
authorize its insertion here; and should the true nature of 
the dbease admit of doubt, the value of the facta will be a 
passport to the reader's attention. I otve it to the friendship 
of Mr. Cunningham, Surgeon in the Royal IV'avy — a gen- 
tleman of whom I have had occasion to make honourable 
mention in my work on Tropical Climales. 

Lieutenant R e, atat. 29 ; of middle staturcj 

swarthy complexion — athletic form, and considerable in- 
tellectual attainments, was descended from gouit/ parents^ 
but had, till lately, enjoyed good health himself. Some 
domestic affliction had latterly preyed on his mind, which 
vas quite of a romantic turn, and apt to anticipate scenes 
in this world, which the philosopher or man of experience 
would not indulge, even in imagination. 

He joined his Majesty's ship Rocheforl, on the 19th of 
October, 1815, at Plymouth; sometime previous to wTiich, 
he had been sent to the Royal Hospital there, for an epileptic 
complaint, according to his own account. His general 
health seem to be pretty good ; but shortly after joining 
the ship, it appeared that he was occasionally attacked wilh 
spasmodic parosysms in the early part of his sleep, though 
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it wi» nearly two months frora this period before he called 
up medical assistance in the night. 

On the evening of the 25th of April, 1816, he was 
suddenly seized with sharp pain in the /^/Tbreast, accom- 
panied by palpitation of the heart, dyspncea, and a distress- 
lag sensation in the left lumbar region, which he considered 
a nephritic afiection, though none of the diagnostic marks 
of that complaint attended. Two or three days previous to 
this, he had walked from Portsmouth to Nelson's Monument 
on Portsdown Hill, and thence to Fareham and Gosport, 
which induced great fatigue. His pulse being very full, 
the Assistant Surgeon abstracted 35 ounces of blood, which 
gave great relief, both to the breast and loins. Blood sizy, 
and crassamentum firm — a brisk purgative exhibited. 

On the evening of the 36th he was again attacked in a 
similar manner ; and as this was the first paroxysm which I 
witnessed, I shall describe it more particularly. I found him 
in his cot, exceedingly agitated — frequently starting up in 
a convulsive manner, with a strange gulping sensation in 
his throat — his hands and arms affected with spasmodic 
twitches ; and his lips occasionally distorted. He frequently 
grasped the left breast with both hands, or forcibly beat the 
legion of the heart with the right. He groaned loudly, 
and often implored the Almighty for relief from his extraor- 
dinary sufferings. His countenance was now expressive of 
the greatest anxiety ; at the same time, the mental functions 
were partially disturbed ; for he repeatedly invoked the 
assistance of a female, (whom we afterwards found to be his 
wife) whose name he never mentioned when in health. No 
words can describe the misery which he, at this moment, 
appeared to endure ! The pulse was very full, and strong ; 
the eyes fixed, with a remarkable contraction of the pupils 
—breathing excessively difficult, and could not be per- 
formed but in the erect posture. He frequently seized with 
convulsive force, the edges of the cot, or the arms of any 
of the bye-standers ; and at this period, as he afterwards 
informed me, the pain which fie suffered in the region of 
the heart — the sense of horror, and the fear of instant death, 
exceeded any thing that words can convey, or imagination 
conceive ! 

I opened a vein in the arm, and quickly drew off SO 
<>unces of blood, which was cupped and buffed. Heex- 
■perienced the same relief, as on the preceding evening. A 
Irisk purgative was exhibited. 
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27th. Little or no pain in either breast oi loins ; pelie 
full, but not t'requenl — tongue clean, but sofri-uliai drj in 
the middle — eyes usually a liltle suJBised nilii a yellomsh 
tinge. BortpU keptojien with sulph. sodffi. SSlh. Thesalts 
have produced copious bilious evacuations ; and lie flnds 
himselfverjeasy. 39th. Complains of head-nche, the pulse 
is lull and reacting. Venpscclioii to 28 ounces. 30th.— 
passed a tolerable night, but the head-ache remains. A 
cathartic of calomel and rhubarb. The head-ache now 
gradually vanished, uiid on the Snd of May he returned 
to duty. 

Shortly after this period, he be^n (o complain of a 
very alarming defect in his zision, the atlacts of nbich, 
would come ou suddenly, attended with violent throbbing 
in bis temples, for which he consulted Dr. Vance of Hastar 
Hospital, and derived from the remedies, prescribed by that 

fenf leman, considerable advantage. In^ one of these perio* 
ical seizures, the pain in the head was so violent that I 
bled him copiously, and with great bene^t, particularly la 
lespect to (he improvement of sight. He was ordered by 
Dr. Vance on a very spare diet, with a cojjrse of medicine 
that hept the bowels open, and was calculated to improve 
the furittions of the diirestive organs. Had the patient 
adhered strictly to the Doctor's directions, it is probable 
that the train ol disease, about to be described, might have 
Jjeen averted. 

It was during this period, viz. Iielween April and De- 
cember, 1816, thai a kind of rheumatic gout, or gouty 
rheumatism developed itself in irregular attacks on the 
joints ol the lower extremities, particularly about the feel- 
sometimes about the shoulders. Tn two or three instances, 
there was nn extension of this affection to the muscles of res- 
piration around the chest; and in one instance, it assumed 
BO much the character of peripneumony that a large vene- 
section, and other evacuations were found necessary to 
relieve the symptoms. We now come to a period of 
greater alarm. 

in the night of the 5th Dec. 1816, be was suddenly 
seized, while in bed, with a sense of suffocation, and violent 
palpitation of the heart — inordinate arterial action — diffi* 
ouK, wheezing respiration, and dread of immediate disso- 
lution. Such was the sanguineous congestion in the chest, 
at this moment, that probably venesection alone (lo 30 
ounces) saved his life. The relief, as usual, was deci 
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Ind instantaneous ; and the next day he. was at his dntjr on 
deck. The blood issued from the vein, during (his vene« 
section^ with a surprising impetuosity ; it was dark and 
l^ramous, but not bufiy. 6th. Took some opening medicine 
ID the morning ; and found himself tolerably well ail day ; 
but he had not been long in bed, when he was suddenly 
roQsed from sleep by a paroxysm precisely similar to that 
of the preceding night, and ^vhich required the abstraction 
of 30 ounces of blood to afford relief. 

On the 7th and 8th he was well, and attended his duty; 
but in the night of the latter, he was again started from 
sleep by his cTuel enemy, and nothing but another loss of 
30 ounces of blood put a period to the paroxysm* 

On the morning of the 9th he insisted on going to his 
duty ; but was shortly afterwards persuaded to return to 
the wardroom ; and, as considerable debility now super« 
TeDcd, he soon retired to his bed. He had not been long 
therei however, before he was seized with intense pain in 
tbe head — hard full pulse — a most distressing sense of 
thiobbing in the region of the heart — confusion of thought, 
I bordering on delirium — wild staring look— contraction of 
I file pupils — ^spasmodic twitchings of the arms. In this 
^ Me he continued till six o'clock in the evening, when 
t^S^rium so considerably increased, with violent arte- 
H action all over the body, that I was forced to abstract 
9) ounces of blood, which somewhat mitigated the severity 
d the symptoms. On applying my hand, this evening, 
to the region of the heart, I plainly felt it give a most 
Angular convulsive struggle. The patient immediately 
ciclaimed — ^^ It is gone ! it is gone ! — ^there is something 
fone within mef' As soon as the mental agitation pro- 
duced by this event, had a little subsided, I asked him 
ihnt he meant by these expressions. He replied that — 
*^he was convinced some particular change had taken 
place in his heart ; for at the moment alluded to, he felt 
^ if the organ itself, or some part immediately contiguous, 
hd broke or burst." Indeed, if the state of the pulsie had 
^ convinced me to the contrary, I should have been in- 
clined, at the time of the exclamation and cardiac tumult, 
to suspect a rupture of the heart or aorta. I exhibited a 
Pfetty large dose of opium, with volatile alkali and com- 
pound spirit of aether, which disposed him to sleep, and he 
^pent the night in tranquillity. Next morning, he felt so 
HeU and strong that he was able to walk^ with a little 6up« 
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port, down the ship^s side into a boat which conveyed him 
to the Royal Hospital at Hasiar. He lived but ten days af- 
terwards, during which time, he lost nearly 200 ounces of 
blood. 

I was not present at the dissection ; but saw the heartj 
shortly after its removal from the body. The organ ap« 
peared somewhat enlarged, and the left ventricle was thin- 
ner in its parietes than usual ; but there was no material or 
cegnizable disorganization of its structure, excepting that 
it was very easily torn or mashed between the finger and 
thumb. The external surface exhibited slight, and very 
slight marks of inflammatory action. The lungs were 
perfectly sound, but there were pretty firm adhesions of 
the pleura immediately opposite to the heart. All the ab- 
dominal viscera, with the exception of the liver, were sound* 
This last viscus was diseased in structure." 

This case is calculated to afford an instructive lesson, 
and much food for reflection. The living phenomena and 
the post mortem appearances distinguish the complaint 
clearly from common organic disease of the central organ 
of the circulation, and prove it more a disorder of function 
than of structure, in that viscus. The periodicity of tbe at« 
tacks — their affecting occasionally, the visual organs, the 
brain, the loins, &c. if taken in conjunction with the 
jfrthritico' Rheumatic manifestations in different jointS| 
will leave little doubt of the functional disorder of the 
heart and lungs being of an ArthriticO' Rheumatic nin 
ture. The fatal issue, and the decisive trial which wae 
given to venesection without success, may probably suggest, 
in such cases, the employment of powerful and permanent 
counfer-irritation to the extremities, with the view of elii 
citing the morbid action to a less vital seat. 

Dr. Armstrong, in his valuable work on typhus, &c^ 
states bis having seen three cases of Rheumatic metastasis 
to the heart, in consequence of rubefacients being applied 
to the parts affected with violent pain. One of them re- 
covered by bleeding, a mercurial course, and blistering; 
but the inflammation of the heart proved fatal in the other 
two instances, although the same treatment was employed* 
Essat/^ p. 208. 

From my friend Dr. Archibald Robertson, of Northamp- 
ton, who will one day prove an honour to the profession^ 
I received an interesting case, of which the following is am 
outline. ^^ The patient was a young man, S3 years of age^ 
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^^ of an irritable fibre, but by no means plethoric. On the 
^ fifth day of acute rheumatism, and after being liberally 
^^ bled and purged, the pains, in a great measure, forsook 
"bis hip and shoulder joints, and he was immediately 
"seized with considerable catching in his respiration — 
"anxiety — irregular, undulating pulse, and tendency to 
" syncope when raised in bed. These alarming symptoms 
" were quelled by further moderate abstraction of blood from 
"the arm — ^by an enormous blister to the chest, and an 
" antimonial mixture, with half a drachm of spiritusetheris 
** nitrici every two hours. The patient recovered, though 
"his convalescence was teclious, and he long complained 
"of debility and numbness of the affected joints." 

Dr. Scndamorc has seen one very clear example of the 
disease under consideration, in a young man 24 years of 
age. " In this case also, the inflammation in the limbs had 
been quickly wandering, but did not become suspended by 
(he internal affection. After many distressing symptoms, 
which had the duration of about 14 day», the patient died* 
On dissection, recent layers of coagulable lymph were 
found lining the greater part of tiie pericardium, and also 
appeared partially on the surface of the heart. The peri- 



cardium was thickened, and contained ten ounces of muddy 
wum." Sd Ed. p. 522. 

' In reply to my query respecting Metastasis^ in acute 
dieamatism, Or. Porter, of Bristol, has obligingly stated 
tliat — " independent of the translations of rheumatic action 
from limb to limb, which occur in all cases, he has in a few 
instances, seen metastasis to the heart — to the respiratory 
organs — to the brain. From the head, it was driven by 
leeches and cold applications ; from the chest, by blisters ; 
bat where the heart was attacked, suflicient mischief ensued 
to disorder its functions during life, notwithstanding that 
the retroceded inflammation had been checked in a few 
tours by blisters and other appropriate treatment. In all 
these instances the external local disease disappeared pre- 
[ yiously to its attack upon the vital organ. In some cases 
the metastasis took place without evident or ostensible cause 
"^in others, it appeared the result of topical refrigerants 
^00 long continued." 

1 have this day (20th Oct. 1817) examined, in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Lind, junior, a young lady. Miss W . retat. ^^ 
^ho has been under my care for disease of the heart, more 
than a year. The action of that organ is exceedingly wild, 
^*itJiultuous, and irregular — she is obliged to keep almost 
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always in the perpendicular position-— -constant cougbi 
without expectoration— pulse observing no brder^ inter* 
mittent — ^redoubling-— feeble— cannot bear pressure on the 
epigastric region — urine scanty and depositing copious 
sediment. These symptpnis came on, in a slight d^ree^ 
immediately after an attack ot acute rheumatism^ twelve 
years ago, and have gradually advanced to their present 
fearful aspect. I consider her as not having long to live.* 
In another female patient, a most violent palpitation of the 
heart — pulsation of the carotids — attacks of dyspncear— > 
cough— difficulty of lying down — livor of countenance, &c. 
have sncceeded a seizure of rheumatic goutj and have now 
continued some years. The symptoms are moderated, 
pro tempore^ by venesection, diuretics, and opium. 

In thus concluding the fullest history that has yet been 
given of rheumatic metastasis to the central organ of the 
circulation, I trust that I have removed every doubt npoB 
the subject of its existence ; and also shewn that^ from the 
silence of Cullen and preceding writers, there are reasonable 
pounds of belief that the influence of the disease has lately 
increased, is still increasing, and ought to Jbe vigilantly, 
watched, f 

^ 4:. — Diagnosis, A regular attack of acute Rheuioa- 
tism may be easily distinguished from a regular attack ai . 
Gout; and if admixture of causes and diatheses produce 
combinations of the disease, as they unquestionably do]| 

* Exactly three months after the above was printed in the first ediltM« 
the dropsical swellings amounted to ituch a degree that the lower extre- 
mities burst, and this long afflicted young woman died. I opened her ii 
the presence of Messrs. J. and G. AVilliams, Surgeons of Portsea. wberel 
then practised. The heart was activtly enlarged, io all its parts, to aowiC 
astonishing size. No disease of the valves was perceptible, nor adbesioD 
between the heart and pericardium. Effusion of water in the chest, ab- 
domen, and lower extremitie9 was, as usual, the immediate cause of death. 
Between the integuments and muscles, this young woman every where ex- 
hibited vast layers of yellow fat, as is often observed in people with disease 
of the heart. 

f Since the first edition of this work, the author has met with several 
interesting cases of deranged function and disordered structure of the heart, 
clearly resulting from mismanaged, suppressed, or translated Rhevmatisn 
or Gout. And what is of greater tonsequence, he thinks he has ascertained 
that, in disordered stajtes of the heart and other internal organ^, /rom ihes$ 
causes, a very mild and well managed course of mercury, with barsaparllla 
and other eccoprotics, has a powerful influence in arresting the progress of 
disorganization, a power which they do not possess in apparently similar 
derangements, from other causes. Hence an additional reason for the noit 
scrutinizing examination into the previous history, as well as the^ pmciC 
fymptoffis of all organic or functional disorders of the vital viscera. 
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^ what me is an accurate diagnosis ?^*or rather how can 
diagnosis apply, except in ascertaining by symptoms, to 
vhich side the sjcale preponderates ? — Moreover, as will 
probably appear in the therapeutic subsection, the im* 
portance of distinguishing between the most exquisite 
specimens of the two diseases is not of such practical 
consequence as many people would imagine. 

The same reasoning may be applied to the diagnosis be« 
iween the acute and chronic species of the disease. The 
two forms blend^ in fact, by such imperceptible shades^ 
that it is sometimes irppossible to say where the one termi<^ 
nates or the other begins. But this again is of little conse- 
quence ; for we do not, or ought not to prescribe for the 
na/He of a disease, but vary our treatnicat as the symp« 
toms vary. 

^ 5. -^Prognosis. As death rarely, if ever, takes place 
in acute Aheumatism, excepting by metastasis to a vital 
argan, our prognosis will be always favourable where no 
.danger of translation Ls apprehended. But before predict- 
ing success ivithout reserve, we should be satisfied that the 
^leat internal viscera are«ound in structure, and previously 
'fiee in office ; otherwise a weak point lying concealed may 
iieeomc a prey to metastasis and falsify our most confident 
prognostications. When retrocession actually o<;cur8, 
4here is no safety till the disease is removed. In such fi 
^ery uncertain complaint, the prognosis as to duration 
^ould be very guarded indeed. 

§ 6. — 'Etioiogy. This part of the subject may be brought 
frithin a narrow compass, as little contrariety of opinion 
obtains. The state of predisposition attaches itself prin« 
icipally to manhood, and its developement is favoured by 
ffaritability or plethora of the system, and repetitions of tl^ 
si^tack. It is also so far hereditary/ as depends :on the 
.transmission, from parent to progeny, of that constitutional 
:Organization which is roost susceptible of the disease, or 
rinore likely to be operated on by the remote capses. 

Although old age and youth are generally, they ai;« not 
^invariably exempted from acute rheumatism. Dr. Davi$, 
iin his ve^y valuable report of infantile diseases, treated at 
4he universal dispensary, [^Medico'Chirurgical Journdl^ 
<7do6er, 1817,] mentions several cases of well<*marked acute 
xbejumatism in children of 4, 5,' and 7 years of age. From 
:85 to 45, however, is the most usual period. — Tedipits 
mercurial courses, too, may be enumerated among jfl^e 
predisposing cskMscs of this ond the chronic species; while 
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corpulence seems a protection from tlie former, in particular. 
Derangement of function in the digestive apparatus, by 
unhinging the tNilancc of the circulation and excitabililj'^ 
has often appeared to prcrlispose to acute rhemnatism ; 
and so has the habif of |jrofusely perspiring, whereby that 
important discharge is rendered more su^iceptible of a check, 
or suppression, followed, of course, by a reaction of the 

As to the exciting cause, it is universally alloned fo be 
the application of cold, general or partial, through (he 
medium of a frigid atmosphere alone, or moisture — or both 
combined. Thus exposure to rapid and great aertal 
transitions — wet clothing allowed to dry on the surface of 
ihe body — sleeping in damp sheets — standing or sitting in 
a current of cold air after the body has been healed, are 
exeiling causes of acute rheumalism, as well as of numerous 
other diseases in this variable climate. Finaiti/, it may be 
remarked, that in some rare cases, especially where the 

Eredisposition is strong, no ostensible excitijig cause can 
c delected. 
^ 7, — Treatment , Nothing can more decisively prove 
the specific nature of rheumatic inflammation, than the 
opposite modes of treatment whicli, to this hour, prevail 
in the medical world. INo such thing is observed in the 
treatment of common inflammation. The exquisite fever- 
acute pain, and buffy blood have induced a very great 
majority of medical practitioners, from Eoerhaave down to 
the latest author who has written on the subject, to look on 
the disease as a highly inflammatory one, and consequently 
to be cured by antiphlogistic measures, with Blood-letting 
at the head of the list. I believe that this is still the system 
taught in (lie Great Northern University ; at least the 
following are extracts from Dr. Gregory's Manuscript 
lectures which have been handed to me by a literary friend. 
*' Bleeding is most to be depended on in acute rheumatism ; 
but some limits are to be assigned fo it, — In general, two 
orthreebleedings are required; sometimes four. Sydenham 
bled every second day, for eight days, abstracting aboul 
ten ounces each time. Bleeding should not be regulated 
by the quantity, but by the strength of the fever. I have 
taken 50 or CO ounces ; and in general it is necessary when 
the pulse is above 100. Jf, however, we bleed too far, the 
patient becomes much debilitated, and the disease assumes 
a chronic form and obstinate character. In many cases I 
Iiave been obliged to bleed wben I wished to avoid it, 
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having tried every other remedy in vain. It may be 
remarked that it is only in the early stages of the disease 
that venesection is necessary or usenil — indeed the advan- 
tages from this measure will be in proportion io the earliness 
of the application. Leeches are beneficial. The anti- 
phlogistic regimen, with the exception of cold, should be 
strictly enjoined. The diet must be rigidly low — nothing 
.beyond milk or vegetables — often only water gruel i.ir 
some days.^ 

In the Bristol Infirmary, as we learn from Mr. Beding- 
field's late publication, venesection is chiefly relied upon 
in this disease. ^^ Nothing," says Mr. B. ^* has been found 
so efiS^tual in acute rheumatism, as copious venesection. 
When SO, SO, or 40 ounces of blood have been taken away, 
for three or four days in succession, cases of the most violent 
description have been very speedily cured." I'hose treated 
00 an opposite plan were slow of recovery, and metastasis 
io the heart was not unfrequent. Besides venesection^ 
purgatives were employed. 

Dr. Parr, in his London Medical Dictionary, expresses 
bimself thus s-^^< The experience of many ages has estab- 
lished the utility of bleeding in acute rheumatism ; and 
blood must be drawn from a large orifice — in considerable 
quantity — and frequently repeated. The severity of this 
evacuation, described under the article Pleuritis^ is not 
too great for the present complaint, if the patient be robust 
and strong. The usual suide is a more soft and slow pulse 
—41 diminished heat and moist skin." 

A considerable proportion of the medical officers in his 
Majesty's Naval Service, with whom I have communicated, 
incline to the foregoing plan of practice ; and as the words 
of my able friend, Mr. Sheppard, so well express the sen- 
timents of this class, I shall beg leave to quote them. << Al- 
though the fever of rheumatism exhibits a modification of 
character distinct from the pyrexia of other acute diseases ; 
yet I have not observed any indications in the early period, 
-which prohibit the general abstrac^tion of blood, more than 
in other phlegraasiae ; and where the evacuation has ap- 
peared to be injurious, 1 believe it may be ascribed to the 
late period of the attack in which \i has been employed, 
1 have uniformly bled in the early sta^e of acute rbeu^ 
matism — so as to make a decided impression on the system. 
The quantity required to produce this effect must, of course, 
depend on habit^ and cannot be specified ; but I have sek 
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doni abstracted less tliaii 30 ounces at the first bleedrn^ 
nevertheless admit that blood-letting lias not (he decisive 
and permanently salutary eti'ect In tbis as iri olbei acute 
diseases, corroborating the opinion betbre expressed, that 
tbe pyrexia possesses a modification of character difFercnt 
from that of acute diseases in general. This want of com' 
plete success does not, Lowever, in my opinion, militate 
against venesection as a remedy in acute rheumatism; on 
the contrary, allhongh the disease be not immediately sub' 
dued, yet I am satisfied that it is essentially controlled, in 
degree, by that remedy, and (hat much consequent miscbieP 
ispreventod— more especially mrfflsfasi's to internal organs." 

Ur. M'Arthur, of Deal, expresses himself to (his effect: 
" I have not met withanycircomstancesin the early stage, 
or during the violence of the fever of acute rheumatism, 
that forlrade general blood-letting. In my own practice 
I have employed venesection; but the extent always de- 
pended on the violence of the disease and the habit of (he 
patient. In my own case, about three years ago, I lost 
50 ounces of blood, generally and locally, within the first 
twenly-four hours, and with the most decided bei>efit.— 
I have sometimes, in the progress of the dihcase, exceeded 
this quantity, and often been under it. No general rule 
can be laid down in (his, or in any other diiiea^ requiring 
Tenesection." 

Another proportion of the same class of officers, and io 
tvhich I include myself, adopt a somewhat less decisive 
system of depletion in acute rheumatism — which depletion 
is also confined to (he earlif stage of the disease. Dr. 
Porter's words sufficiently express the sentiments of tbis 
class. " I order blood to be drawn from the arm, without 
loss of lime, in the onset of acute rheumatism — generally 
18 or 20 ounces, repeating the operation once, twice, or, 
in some rare cases, thrice. Beyond this I seldom go, afl 
the cure does not seem expedited by nllerior venesections j 
but to a certain extent, I consider blood-letting esseutial to 
the safety of the patient." 

The authority of Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Scudamore will 
be a sufficient sanction for this modification of the depletory 

Elan of practice. " On the first attack therefore," says 
If. Arrastrou'^, " of acute rheumatism, I generally ordec 
from twelve to twenty ounces of blood to be abstracted." — 
Essay on Typhus, p. 200. " General bleeding," says 
Dr. Scudamore, " is a remedy of great importance ia tlu» 



disease, bat fequiring verj carefiilr nuiagement. If <me 
ef strong muscular fibre and of sanguineous temperament 
be seized with acute rheumatism in full health, bleeding at 
the commencement of the attack, is a measure of the ut^ 
nost necessity and value ; and the propriety of its repe^ 
tition will be clearly indicated, both by the good efiects 
which it may have produced, and by the urgency of the 
subsequent symptoms. When its employment is proper, 
its control over the violence of the disease is more immedi- 
ate and effectual, than that of any other remedy." 2d Ed. 
p. 536. 

We thus see that the best practical authorities have sanc« 
tiooed the use of general bleeding in acute rlieuraatism ; 
but as they almost all hint at limitation or restriction, and 
mniversaHy acknowledge that venesection has not that 
llappy effect in this, as in other iRflammatory diseases, it 
beooves us todivest ourselves of all prejudice or partiality for 
afiivouritc remedy, and examine, with candour, the st^ite- 
Hients of a third class who, though comparatively small in 
number, are highly respectable for talents and practical 
knowledge. Of those who have publickfy expressed their 
sentiments against general blood-letting, except in very 
robust constitutions, we may instance Dr. Iluygarth and 
more recently. Dr. Bateman; among the Navnl medical 
fHractitioners, Dr. Lara, of Portsmouth, does not bleed in the 
complaint under consideration. 

Perhaps a calm and clo^e survey of the phenomena in 
acute rheumatism may enable us to reconcile these contra<^ 
dictory practices. We see, in this disease, a constitutional 
fever accompanied by an external local inflammation of a 
specific nature, affecting a tissue or series of tissues nearly 
insusceptible of the suppurative process. Now the fever, 
generally speaking, is not dangerous, excepting as it may 
injure a previously weakened organ, which is not often 
found in the subjects of acute rheumatism— and <he local- 
inflammation is devoid of danger, excepting when translated 
to an internal part. Here then we have a peculiarly fa« 
vourable combination of fever and inflammation, which, 
like that in gout, will nine times out of ten, terminate suc<^ 
cessfully under diametrically opposite modes of treatment—* 
provided that Nature is not too much moleste^, orthesinis- 
ter accidents above mentioned do not occur. This view of 
the subject leads us not to despise,, nor yet too highly prizes 
Ally one plan ; but, on the contrary, to vary ox combing 
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them as circumstances may require. There is jet anolhcr 
consideration in favourof llie Jlc/ecficpractice. Tlie same 
treatment will not equally succeed io the pampereiJ cilizen, 
the pale mechanic, the weather-beaten seaman, and the 
So rid- cheeked peasant. The great art llien — the great 
skill is in adapting Ihe means to the end ; in discriminating 
between constitutions ; and in recognizing Ihnse times and 
circumsfances where it is most prudent to crowd our canvas, 
or lie on our oars. 

Purgatives. The more minutely we investigate (he 
phenomena of all febrile slates of the system, the more we 
vill be convinced that there is no snch thing as general 
debilily, or general irritability obtaining in them. We 
shall find that if the intellectual functions and the power of 
the voluntary muscles are below par, there is an e.rcess of 
action going on in some other part of the system. We shall 
find a torpor, for instance, in Ihe glandular and digestive 
apparatus, while the vascular system, both of red and while 
fluids, is preternaturnlly active — witness the rapidity of the 
circulation, and theentrgy of the absorbents. 

I think this Inst phenomenon has not Biiliioierilly excited 
the attention of the medical world. We see a strong maoi 
accustomed to live sumptuously, seized with lever, whether 
idiopathic or symptomatic. He immediately ceases totake 
Jomf. He is bled day after day ; and sliU the blood is,' 
jichly bulTed, and Ihe blood-vessels turgid. He is purged 
day after day ; and slill the fecal discharges are felid and 
abundant. The wondering bye-stnnders are puzzled to knoff 
where all these come from, when no food is taken in by the 
tnoulh ! But they little dream that all this lime, the patient 
isfecding on enormousmeals of animal food. Animal food? 
yes ; and if this seems incredible, weigh him, both before 
and after the fever — then calculate the pounds of fal and 
muscle that have passed through his absorbent and circu- 
lating Eystems; and the enigma will be solved. This 
consideration explains the state of the blood and feces — it 
explains why gross and corpulent subjects arc more violently 
and dangerously assailed by febrile afiections than tbcic 
leaner neighbours; and itsuggestsan indiculiun that is well 
worthy the attention of the physician — namely, that of 
checking the acthity of the absorbents, which arc busily 
employed in heaping fuel on the fire which he is endea- 
vouring to extinguish. In what way Ibis inordinate energy 
of the absorbents is to be restrained, 1 am not, at present, 
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ptepated to say ; bot I would venture to surmise that tbcj 
salutary effects of calomel, opium, and antimony, in equate 
izingiAke circulation and excitability — by restoring to action 
a host of torpid secretions, may thus be accounted for. At 
all events it shews us the necessity of evacuations both 
from the vascular and chylo^poietic systems, while the ab- 
sorbents are breaking down the richest parts of the human 
body, and incessantly pouring a highly animalized and 
stimulating fluid on the heart and arteries. Is this thd 
process by which Nature ultimately subdues a fever^ when 
the system is so far reduced that no fresh supply can be 
procured from the emaciated fabric ? In accelerating this 
reduction by evacuations, do we assist nature in shortening 
the course of the fever, or in preserving vital organs from 
theeflfccts of inordinate action in the heart and vascular 
systetn, when left io the spontaneous efforts of the constitu-^ 
lion? r am inclined to answer in the affirmative ; but must 
leave the investigation to those who have more time to 
bestow on it.* 

To return. Almost all practitioners, as well as authors^ 
fecommend cathartics in acute rheumatism, on the principle 
of detracting from the general circulation through the 
channel of the intestinal canal, and thus reducing vascular 
action. No one can be more sensible than myself of the 
lieneficial effects of purgatives in the great majority of 
febrile diseases ; but in acute rheumatism, the practice i{L 
attended with such distress to the patient and irritation \S 
the inflamed limbs, that I have long abandoned any thing 
more than such laxatives as will just procure one or two 
easy motions in the twenty-four hours. In this disease, 
still more thair in dysentery, the nearer the patient can keep 
in perfect quiescence^ the better will he go through the 
cliflferent stadia of the complaint, and the shorter will be its 
course. If the practitioner, however, will not abstain from 
purgatives, the saline cathartics are the preferable ones ; 
and if made to act on the kidneys at the same time, they 
will be productive of greater advantage. 

Dr. Gregory, in Iiis lectures, thus expresses himself in 
respect io Purgatives in acute rheumatism. " Purging is 



♦ Exactly at the (ime w hen my first edition appeared [Nov. 18171 » 

%ork was published in France by M. Vialle, in which there U an astonishing 

coinridence of ideas beti^een the foreigner and myself. I have given a 

a condenyed translation of ViaUe^s work in the Medito-ChirurgicalJoumat 

jfor Juljf 1818— and beg the professional reader*s attention to the same* 
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hy no means so efficacious ; it is inconvenient and pFecari« 
ons — the advantage does not compensate for the irritaUon 
ftnd pain which it occasions to the patient in getting out of 
bed. Nevertheless the bowels are to be kept soluble/^-* 
Jlf. S. Lectures. 

Emetics. On the principle above stated, I would avoid 
emetics^ notwithstanding the recommendation of Hajgarth, 
unless the stomach were very unusually loaded. But besides 
the violent action resulting from this class of remedies, they 
arc objectionable on another account — ^that of their increas- 
ing perspiration ; and this leads io-^ 

Sudorifics. It is not always safe to imitate nature in those 
rflforts which she appears to make for the removal of disease. 
The plan of curing dysentery by purging lias slain its thoa« 
sands! — Who would expect to cure Phthisis by increasing 
expectoration ! A drv^ burning skin is the common atten* 
dant on most febrile aircctions^ and were we to take Nature far 
bur guide, we ought to place the patient, thus circurastancedp 
before a good large fire ! So, in acute rheumatism, a profoit 
perspiration is one of the morbid phenomena of the disease, 
and he who administers sudorifics internally, or wraps the 
body in blankets and flannels, acts precisely on the principle 
of giving salt herrings to increase the thirst, or kindling a 
lai^e Are to increase the heat of a fevered patient I Hbtm 
medicines, for instance, Dover^s powder, opium, calomel^ 
and antimonial powder, &c. which have acquired reputatioft 
in acute rhenmatism, as sudorifics^ probably owe their good 
name to a different action — that of equalizing the balance of 
the circulation and excitability, while at the same time, they 
lulled pain. The latest writer on the subject, Dr. Scudanaore, 
though he inclines to " a moderate relaxation of the skin," 
<lraws no very favourable picture of sudorific medicines. 
*'The sudorific plan of treatment not unfrcquently disappotnt9 ' 
our expectations, so as to aggravate, rather than relieve the 
symptoms. Even when most successful, it is attended with 
the ill effects of producing much debility, and increasing 
the sensibility of the surface, so that for a considerabte 
time, almost any degree of exposure is hazardous."-^ 
Treatise y p. 542. 

Mercurials. Numerous authorities might be quoted for 
the great success which has attended this mode of cure. It 
is a favourite one in the Navy, and is that to which I 
have generally had recourse myself, after early and mod^ 
rate venesection. It is sufficient to quote oae of the latest 
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trriters on the subject — ^Dr. Armstrongs vihe says — ^^ On the 
first attack, therefore, of acute rheumatism, I generally order 
from twelve to twenty ounces of blood to be abstracted, then 
purge the patient pretty briskly, for about two days, and 
tifierwards saturate the system with calomel, combined with 
sufficient doses of opium and antimony to allay pain, and 
excite a very gentle perspiration. There will generally be 
an obvious relief of symptoms, as soon as the mouth becomes 
tender ; and it ought to be kept so for at least nine or ten 
daprs, by which time the cure will, most frequently be accom* 
plished.'^ " Some highly respectable practitioners of my 
acquaintance are in the habit of trusting almost entirely to 
calomel And opium for the cure of acute rheumatism." 207» 
■ I have so very generally witnessed the truth of Dr. Arm- 
4rof^*8 statement, for many years before his work appeared, 
i\mk I cannot but suspect that those practitioners, who speak 
in unfavourable terms of this mode of treatment, have never 

S'ven it a fair trial, or have viewed the affair through the 
itorting medium of prejudice* 

That in. this, as well as in all other febrile affections, the 
balance of the circulation and excitability is broken, no one 
yrill deny ; and I believe it will be found that, when the 
^[eileral mass of blood is somewhat reduced by early vene- 
section, the administration of Calomel and Opium, to the 
point of constitutional impregnation, will prove a vety 
effectual mean of once more equalizing the balance. True 
it is, that there are some practitioners who are constantly 
complaining of the injurious effects of mercury on the con- 
stitution, although they hardly ever employ that medicine ; 
irbile those who have given it the most extensive trial, offer 
a very different account. Not only in my own person, but 
in some thousands of others, I have invariably observed a 
renovated tone of constitution folio w the use of this remedy, 
iiowever distressing it might prove at the time of exhibition. 
I shall here quote the words of Dr. Watt, whose character 
for accuracy of observation and fidelity of detail, is well 
established. ^^ We are often told of the pernicious effects 
of mercury on the constitution ; but if I were to judge by 
my own experience, I would form an opposite conclusion. 
In cases where mercury was carried to such a length, that 
the patients have been for two weeks without tasting either 
meat or drink, the cure was most complete ; and so far from 
injuring the constitution, the process appeared to give new 
energy I and the most perfect health has been the cpnse- 
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quence. There is probably no other medicine that aSetU 
the system so powerfully, in eradicating* eitliet a^uteOt 
chronic ailments, or after the prudent application of which^ 
the human frame attains a state of sUch vigorous arid 
healthful enjoyment. This senf iment is not in unison with 
the anathemas of some modern declaimer^s^ but in con* 
sonance to the edcperience of those who have employed this 
taluablc medicine to eradicate, not to palliate disease.'*— 
Cases of Diabetes. 

Immediately on the remission of the fever, I have ge- 
nerally exhibited the cinchona in substance, to insure a' 
tomplete recovery and guard against relapse. In this plan' 
most of the naval medical officers agree. 

Upon the whole, i am disposed to give the mercurial 
practice thus modified, in conjunction with rigid abstinence 
and cool air, the preference Over t^etj other, with which 
I am yet accjuainted. 

Opium. If iherfe we^te no other proof of the widd differ^ 
ence between rheumatic ^nd common symptomatic fever, 
the diametrically opposite modes of treatment which ulmost 
equalti/ succeed in the former, would be sufficiently con- 
vmcing. Would any man in his senses attempt to treat 
Phlegmoii ot Pneumonia with Opium and Bark ? — Yet- 
these succeed iri acute rhehitiatism. 

In the 1st vol. of the Edinburgh Journal, Dr. DeRdchesf 
calls the attention of the faculty to the exhibition of opium 
in the disease under Consideration ; and relates two cases, 
selected out of a great iliimber, to illustrate its efficacy.-^ 
As the first'case is short, w6 shall condense it as a specimen. 

Mrs. Picard, aged 1^, strong and healthy, was seized on 

the 22d September with cold shiverings, succeeded by heat, 

and pains in her knee joints and wrists, which on the j^th 

when first seen by Dr. R. were swelled, red, and teiidet*. — 

Thirst-^ptilfee 106, and very strong. Has taken a ptirgative 

yesterday. To takfe l\ grains of opium at bed^titne, which 

ifc to be rcipeated in the morning, at mid-day, and in the 

' evening. Barley water ad libitum^ atul if weak, to have 

broth, and warm giri toddy. To lie between blankets. 

26th. A copious sweat broke out soon after taking the first 

^. pill, which wasiept up for 36 hours by weak broth and 

**toddy. To-day, she feels languid and giddy, when sitting 

up— the joints are stiff; but neither swelled nor painful.-^ 

A purgative powder. 28th. The appetite is good, and the 

limbs becoming more free and easy— =jpulse natural — fileef5 
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Hrell. She took some bark, and was discharged cured on 
the 4th October. 

Dr. De Roches quotes the followmg passage from 
Ueberden in favour of opium. " S^denhamus opio uti' 
prohibet in hoc qffectu ; pace tamen tqnfi mediciydixerim 
,€iolor^s sic impune leniriy et somno tuio invitari. Procter 
reoj meo judicio^ opium nqn tat^tum wodo import^ni triali 
prcBsidimn estp ^ed mfiUidfii cpnfert ad ipsuvfi movbum 
toll^dum.^^ 

3At liptwithstanding these testimonies, there are few 
practical men who have not seen sufficient bad effects from 
.ppium in all acute diseases, when exhibited by itself^ io 
put them on their guard against this practice in acute 
Theumatism. Opium, bowibver, ^n conjunction with other 
medicines which rouse the secretory and excretory appara- 
.tus,, ^s a yaluable remedy both in mitigiating pain and assist- 
ing, in equalizing the circulation an^ e:j^citabiMty, The 
follpwing caution from Dr. Armstrong may clos^ the subject 
of opiates. ^^As the pain is often excruciating in this 
.complaint, I must warn the inexperienced practitioner not 
-to let this cirpurastance induce hin) to prescribe opium in 
y^ry large or repeated doses ; for yndef such a procedure, 
J have known some patients become almost comatose, and 
actually saw two who had been forced into an apoplexy 
by the top free exhibition of this drug." On ti/phusj p, 208. 
Hyoscyamus I have found to be a better sedative on the 
Wl^ole than opium. It may be given in doses of five grains 
of the extract with a grain of Ipecacuan, every four jiours, 
lifter proper evacuations from ^be yaspular system and 
bowels. 

Hark. The flattering coloprs, in >vhicU Dr. Ilaygarth 
Jjourtraycd the efficacy of this mediciuQ in acute rheuma- 
tism, about 13 years ago, induced aj great number of 
]practitioners to give it a trial. In my own practice I was 
miserably disappointed by it; at 'least in the mode of ad- 
^niiiistration reporamended by Dr. Haygarth; though I 
Iiave found it a valuable auxiliary in the remissions of the 
rheumatic fever, to fortify against further apces^iqns. The 
^following i3 Dr. H's plan—? 

*^ After the stomach and bowels hayc been sufficiently 
cleansed by antimony, I have, for many years, begun to 
^rder the powder of the Peruvian bark in doses of gr. v. x^ 
^r^xv. every two, three, or four hours ; and if this quantity 
H^ac| a 3alutary effect;, it was gradually increasc(| to gr* $^^ 
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XXX, or XL. with sedulous attention never to acid more ihSn 
what perfecdy agrees. It lias generality been taken in milk, 
mint water, oi tlie decoction of bark. 

" Another circumstance merits great attention. When 
the rheumatic fever has been treated by bleeding, leeches, 
Gudorifics, &c. it is well known that pains of the diseased 
joints and muscles ofHen afflict the patient for many months, 
or even years. In my clinical reports I find no instance of 
this kind, and have reason to think that the bark entirely 
prevents this cause of the chronic rheumatism as a conse« 
quence of the inflammatory fever. 

" Kscppt mercury in syphilis, there are few or perhaps 
no examples where a remedy can produce such speedy 
relief and perfect recovery in so formidable adisease. For 
many years I have been thoroughly convinced that the 
Peruvian bark has a much more powerful efiect in the rhcu> 
jnatic than any other fever ; and that it does not even cure 
anagueso certainly and soquickly." Clinical Histori/^Sfe. 

The melancholy reflexion — experientia Jallax must rise 
in every man's mind on reperusing this passage 12 years 
after it was written ! But we ought never to forget, that 
diseases are strikhigly modified by the classes of society 
wherein they are met ; and that the same treatment which 
may succeed among " the higher and middle ranks" of an 
eminent Bath Physician's patients, would soon thin the sick> 
list of a country Practitioner by consigning his patients to 
the care of the undertaker !* It is on this account also, that 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE IS rarcly applicable, in its full extent, 
to the miscellaneous and more varied features of disease in 
private life. Indeed the most difficult piece of knowledge 
to be attained by the physician is — the power of diecri- 
MiNATiOH, ami that almost instinctive sagacity which 
penetrates, at a glance, the idiosyncrasy of the patient, and 
perceives, at once, the plan of treatment that is most likely 
to succeed. It is said that to Lc a great poet you must be 
born one — poetanascitur,nonf]t. It is more than probable 
that to be a great physician you must be born with certain 
mental powers and qualities which " academic groves and 
learned halls" can never originate or confer. These com- 
bined with the *' tactus erudilus," are, of course, the lot of 
but a few. 

■ Dofs nol t)r. Haygaclh's admisBian of Itcelvc faial i-!if,e> Dul of 170, 
lloDcri haie nlloeweil sach a proporUon of moitalit; u Dr. Hajganh gi*ei. 
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In respect to bark in acute rfaeumatisniy it iis tobc feared 
that too much prejudice exists against it^ at this time, in 
consequence of the disease being too hastily classed ^itk 
t>ther inflammations, and treated too much on the sameprin* 
^ples. It certainly has considerable control over the com« 
l^aint, if^iven in substance during the remissions of the 
Tever, paying attention, at the same time^ to thestate of the 
1>owels and skin. It is also, as was before observed, a pro 
Ventive of relapse, if given at the conclusion of other mode^ 
of treatment, and joined with the sulphuric acid. 

^* When, says Dr. M' Arthur in a letter to the author, by 
bloodletting and intestinal evacuations I have brought the 
iever to exhibit evident morning remissions, I have derived 
the greatest benefit from the exhibition of the cinchona in 
powder, during the morning remissions ofily^ always omit^ 
tkil^it in the evening exacerbations* There is an undue 
pnyadice against this medicine. In ray own case, and in 
that of many others, the most marked and good effects have 
tesolted from its administration in the above manner.'* 

Regimen. Modern experience has determined, beyond 
dispute, the necessity of a strict antiphlogistic regimen. — 
iNothing in the shape of beer, wine, or spirits should be 
allowed; nor any food beyond water gruel — vegetables — 
bsrley water — ^toast and water, or whey. 

Particular Method of Treatment. A gentlem^in in the 
West of England, of unlimited experience, and who is well 
known to the medical world by the introduction of an im- 
portant improvement in Surgery, has, of late years, treated 
acute rheumatism with great success, in a very simple 
inanner. I am not at liberty to disclose his name; but I 
would most seriously recommend a trial of his plan to the 
profession at large, inconsequence of the respectability and 
talent of the source whence it is derived. 

The first step is, to derobe the patient of all flannel 
muiflings and warm bed-clothes — to cover him in the 
lightest possible manner, compatible with the season of the 
year, and his own sensations — to admit a free circulation of 
cool air through the chamber by open windows* The next 
thing is to enjoin absolute quiescence. The patient is not, 
if he can possibly help it, to move a single voluntary 
muscle. — ^The most rigid abstinence is io be observed ; and 
the bowels are to be kept merely soluble by gentle and 
cooling laxatives. No venesection — no purgatives — no 
6udorifics. — Sweating he never allows, if he can restrain it* 
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In the atonic stages of the disease, the shower batb accele^ 
rates recovery ; and in all cases, it is the grand preyentii!«|B 
of relapse, if used during convalescence. This is the simplje 
plan by ivhich this gentleman has been in the habit, iqr 
several years, of checking this formidable disease, and ivitji 
a degree of success far superior to that resulting from any 
other mode of treatment^ It is to be hoped that this pub- 
licity of the measure will ensure it an extensive trial. Fe^ 
or no instances of metastasis have occurred under the abovjs 
Methodus Medendi.* 

Treatment of Metastasis in Rheumatism^ Before cnf 
tering on the local treatment of acute rheumatism, it may 
not be improper to say a few words on the Methody^s jife- 
dendi, in those cases where the inflammation recedes frcNpji 
the joints or other external parts, and attacks an organ of 
vital importance. And here we may refer with cpnfidenee 
to what has been said on the same subject in my translate^ 
work on gout. If tlie reader will turn back to page$ HI 
and 1 18 of this essay, he will be convinced th^t yenesectiof 
inust be resorted to with an unsparing hand, in translations 
of rheumatic inflammation. But while we reduce the "wbolf 
system by this measure, the cases brought forward, and 
particularly those by Dr. Hall and Mr. Cunningham 
[p. 1 14 and 124] impress us with an important indication, 
VIZ. that venesection aloncy however energetically employed, 
will not be sufficient. In such distressing and dangerous 
cases, ive must endeavour to rercxcite the external inflam* 
niation by every possible means. Blisters, sinapisms^ 
scalding water, or volatile alkali, should be applied, not only 
to the vicinity of the prgan affected ; but to all the joint$ 
which the disease had previously invaded ^ and when we 
have elicited the inflammatory action to the surface, it bc-j 
hoves us to keep it there by dounler'irritantsy for a consU , 
derable time, while barj^ is exhibited internally to fortify 
against relapse. 

Local Treatment^ Cold. There are some Naval prac-^ 
titioncrs who employ cold- externally in acute rheumatism. 
Dr. M* Arthur, of Deal Hospital, has used it with advantage* 

Dr. Porter, of Bristol, " directs refrigerating applications 

■ '- ■ — » ■ ■ ■ 

* Since itte above was printed off, 1 have had some farther cotnniunira- 
tion on the subject, with ray friend l3r. Dickson of Clifton, to whom J omc 
the above iuforinatiun ; and as I am anxious that the plan of treatment in 
question, shoold not lo^e force by its anonymous cliaracter, 1 venture, on 
iny own respoitoibilityy to say thai the gentlemuQ alluded to is Mi^. Ba^nicMJ 
of firidtol. • . . . . .... 4 



15 ds to dbate paiii in any part, \¥hen violent — ^but does not 
continue ibem so as to remove it entirely, because he cannot 
fell ivhere tH^ peculiar local irritation may translate itself^ 
and he believes it must subsist somewhere, as an essential 
part of the disease^ until the constitutional pyrexia has run 
its course." Dr. Lara, of Portsmouth, is in the habit of 
employing cold applications locally, ^' during the stage bf 
tunke&ction, heat, and redness ;^' afterwards he directs 
some gently stimulating liniment. 

It is quite evident, however, that the topical application' 
6fcotdih rhettmatism (with die exception of cool air) ought 
to be subjected to all those restrictions so judiciously laid 
down by M* Guilbert, in the work on gout already alluded 
ib: Frigid applicatidns themselves, unless persevered 
in with an intensity of force that may often endanger trans-* 
tliion, are apt to occasion a reaction in the parts that 
ultimately aggravates, instead of lessening, the local inilam« 
Aation. This is a remark that is not sufficiently attended to. 

I may here refer the reader to page 120, for a warning 
Ugainst stimulating applications to the inflamed joints in 
acute rheumatism. 1 know not upon what ground their 
employment can be sanctioned. In the case alluded to, I. 
think no one w ill doubt their injurious effects. 

Tepid and Evaporating Lotions. These are far preferable 
to the foregoing; inasmuch as they are equally efficacious 
slnd much less dangerous. For some years, while serving 
in a situation where acute rheumatism was very prevalent, 
I employed clothes dipped in tepid liquor am?nonite ace* 
iatisj and kept in a state of constant evaporation over the 
inflamed joints, with great sokce to the patient, and, I think 
advantage to the disease. Dr. Scudamore expresses himself 
thqs s — ^^ Lastly, I have to mention, with earnest recommen- 
dation, the constant employment of the tepid evaporating 
lotion [one part of spirit to three of camphor mixture] to 
the inflamed parts. The good effects of this remedy, 
judiciously conducted, are often truly surprising.*' 549. 

Local Bleeding. This is often useful ; and, for obvious 
reasons, caij only be done by leeches. There are no other 
topical remedies than the above, which can be recommended 
in acute rheumatism, if we wish to avoid those dangerous 
metastases or translations which have been already investi* 
gated. 

Prevention of Rheumatism. This may be considered 
in a twofold view-— Habituation to the cause, and counter-* 
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action of tlic effect. Tbc^rst is by far tlie best ; but it re« 
quires (o be early begun, ;ind long continued. The second 
is most appropriate for invalids, and those whose consti- 
tutions havebeeu impaired by repeated assaults of the disease. 

Habituation. Sudden atmospherical transitions, and 
tlie application of wet iv lien the body is heated, are well 
known to be the grand exciting causes of rheumatism. — 
Now reason, as well as observation points out to us, that if 
we earb/ accustom ourselves to bear these rapid aerial vicis- 
situdes, we shall thereby defy their influence. This is 
assuredly to be done by a tighter andmore uniform system 
of clothings from youth Upwards. By this I do not mean 
that we should dash Out with light vestments in a cold and. 
wet day, or night ; but tliat ui Summer our dress should bae 
ajnnwcr, in W inter, lighter than it now is. 

Another mean of habituation is by early and steadily- 
subjecting ourselves to nr/i^in/ transitions of tera|icrature 
on the surface, through the medium of the cold bath — par- 
ticularly the shower b<ith. If thisdarenotbe ventured on, 
we should sponge the more exposed parts of the body, as 
the head, face, breast, and fore-arms, every morning with 
coWwaler; while the feet and legs may be sponged with 
water from which the chill is taken, by the addition of a 
small quantity of warm water. This plan is the safest for 
adult age, and valetudinary constitution. 

Counteraction can only be effected by warm clothing— 
particularly flannels nest the skin, during the greater part, 
or whole of the year. And as every thing which derangei 
the functions of internal organs, deranges, by association, 
those of the skin, it is evident that those disposed to rheu- 
matism must study the general rules of preserving health, 
£19 well as those particular rules more immediately neces- 
sary for the prevention of their peculiar afflictiou. 
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It is by no means certain that acute rheumatism shall 
liaye preceded chronic ; — no more than that acute inflam'- 
mation of the liver shouM always precede chronic diseases 
of that organ. Mor^ver, the acute and chronic species 
ai^ not unfrequently so blended^ that the most accurate 
notologist is unable to draw the precise line of demarca- 
tion. It iS) in fact, here, as in hepatitis — one part wijl be 
in a state of acute, another of sub«acute, and a third of 
eknmic inflammatory action, with a corresponding melange 
of contra-indications ! But this is no argument against 
JSbMolofft/^ which is as necessary in medicine, as charts in 
lATigation. There may be errors in both, which time and 
observation are constantly erasing ; nay more — ^there may 
be shifting sands which defy all description or calculation ; 
bat still the grand features of a disease, and the great head-* 
lands of a chart are substantially and sufficiently correct 
for the diagnosis of the physician and the course of the 
mariner. 

% !• — Symptomatology* This need not detain us long, 
since the disease is, unfortunately, too familiar, both to the 
patient and practitioner. Pain and stiffness in the joints 
and limbs, aggravated by motion — torpor — coldness — 
occasionaltenderness in the integuments, particularly in the 
tract of the principal nerves, — softness and wasting of the 
muscles, are the usual symptoms. All these affections are 
greatly influenced by atmospherical transitions — whether 
of temperature, density, or humidity — ^so much so, that 
ipheumatic patients are often compared to weather glasses, 
so accurately do they feel the approaching vicissitude. 
The pains are generally relieved by warmth, and aggra- 
vated by cold. The affected limbs feel dry and harsh to 
the touch, and are not easily made to perspire. Noctur- 
nal exasperations of the pains are very common ; and are 
often accompanied by sensations of pricking, burning, 
piercing, and shooting in the line of the great nerves or 
muscles. These symptoms, however, vary much, accord- 
ing to the structure or tissue principally affected. The 

u 
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general health sulTers — the digestive organs are deranged, 
and then Becm to react on the external complaint — some- 
times this derangement of function in the digestive appa- 
ratus appears to be a primary cause, or at least to occasion 
a strong predisposition to rheumatism — at others, to result 
from sympathy with (he surface — extension of irritation— 
or the want of natural restat night. The deleterious effects 
of this last, on the digestive organs, are uot sufficiently 
attended to, in the treatment of diseases. 

% 2. — Pathology. Various are the speculations respect- 
ing the original seat and nature of chronic rheumatism. 
i say the original seat, for in its progress — and particularly 
in its scquclse, it affects like gout, a variety of tissues. 
The most probable conjecture, [for if has never been de- 
monstrated] isijthat rheumatism primarily affects the white 
fibrous tissues interspersed between the muscular fibres, and 
entering into the compofiition of ligaments, sheaths of ten- 
dons, ncurilemn}, &c. Dr. Scudamorc, in the words of Mr. 
Stanley, gives a dissection performed at Bartholomew's 
Hospital, on a subject supposed to be rheumatic. If the 
reader Tvill turn to my translated Essay on Gout, ^ 30, he 
will find that prccKC^ the same morbid appearances pre- 
sented themselves in a man who died in the middle of a 
dreadful paroxysm of gout. This circumstance proves one 
of two things — either that the man who died at tiartholo- 
men's was ko( affected with rheumatism ; or that the morbid 
anatomy of rheumatism and gout Is the same. 

The more obvious scquelie of chronic rheumatism are, 
enlargements of the Bursas Mucosa?, sometimes hard and 
unyielding — sometimes elastic — sometimes soft, with a ge- 
latinous feel. The aponeuroses of the muscles become 
thichened — the muscles extenuated — the tendons knotty 
and indurated — the ligaments rigid. The synovial mem- 
branes themselves become ultimately diseased, with effu- 
sions into the cavities of the articulations. That the nerves 
suffer, either in themselves, or through the medium of the 
neurilema, is highly probable — nay almost certain, from 
the degree of pain — Joss of muscular power, and semi- 
paralytic state of the parts. 

Of the nature of chronic rheumatism we know as little as 
of the nature of other diseases. The inflammation is some- 
times passive, sometimes active — often both, in one and 
the same limb. That there are, generally speaking, a loss 
of tone, and a relaxation of the extreme vessels, in rheuma- 
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tic parts, we may pretty safely conclude, not only from the 
phe]iom3na of the disease, but from the modes of cure 
if hicb have given most relief* 

S S.-^TreatmenL Rl^eumatism, like gout, has its aU 
most inoqmeral^le host of remedies — a sure proof of obdu- 
racy on one side and inefficacy on the other ! Yet as 
considerable relief, if not a permanent cure, maybe often 
obtained from me4icine ; and as varieties in cause, and 
€X>n8titution, together with the obstinacy of tb^ disease^ 
force us to frequently shift our ground in the treatment, a 
concise exp6s6 of the principal remedies, now in use, may 
Hcrt be uninteresting. 

Before entering on the cure of Chronic Rheumatism, the 
practitioner shoiud make particular enquiries into the foU 
lowing circumstances, as upon them ought to turn a coiit 
BideraUe modiQcaiion of the treatment. Yiz. — Ist. The 
age, temperament, modes of life in respect to diet, drink, 
idothing, occupation, &c« of the patient. 2nd. The man-* 
jiev ia wJiich the exciting causes have been applied ; and 
jthe state of the bod^, partictilarly of the digestive organs, 
at the time of tlieir applicaticmJ 3d. The structure ana 
iiifictions of the parts attacked with the disease. 

IfU^al Remedies. Of tbese^ ceiomel^ 6piumy and an* 

^^moniul powder^ or ipecacuan^ taken in small doses till the 

'Wmth is a little sore, and kept at tl^t point for some 

'treeks ; following up the plan by Peruvian bark, and pro- 

-|ttr external applications, may be considered as the most 

tKtensively beneficial. I know some gentlemen who giv4 

,ia.preference to the Oxymuriate of Mercury^ in doses of one- 

iburth, one^sixtb, or one-eighth of a grain, etery night.-— 

STAe Arseniate of Potash is another internal medicine of 

very considerable power, and it may be given to a muchi 

:^reater extent than is generally done, without the smallest 

danger. It is always best, however, to Ifegin with 5 Or 6 

dfops thrice a day; increasing it to 8 or 10. The Tinc^ 

tura Lyttge is often useful in combination with the Fov^ler'i 

solution. 

Guaiacum^ either in powder, or in the form of ammo- 
jiiated tincture, is still employed by many respectable prac^ 
titioners. 

The Oil of Tz/rpe/i/me, in doses of one drachm, twice 
a day, has, according to the testimony' of Mr. Paddock, 
Removed obstinate chronic rheumatic afiegjtiojqs w^i^I^ 
wpuld not yield to an^ otber meaps. 
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AlthoHgli more than sixti/-gallons of Ling-liver oil have 
been annuaU^ swallowed, lor 50 jcars past, in the M ancLes- 
ter Infirmary alone, jet its borriblj nauseous tastcwillnevci 
permit its general use in private practice. 

The Decoction of the Woods, or comjiound decoction 
of Harsaparilla according to tlie dispensatories, nitout a pint 
in the day, witb a periodical purgative of Calomel, Scam- 
mony, and pulp of tamarind, twice a week, has been much 
employed in Portsmouth and the neighbourmg towns, in 
consequence of the recommendation of Dr. Vance of Haslar 
Hospital, who prescribes this remedy very extensively, and 
certainly with mucb success, in a great variety of di&eases 
<lependant on, or connected with, derangements in (he 
digestive organs. 1 have seen snch decided benefit result 
from this plan in obstinate cases of chronic rheumatism, 
and where no syphilitic faint could he suspected, that 1 
liave no hesitation in strongly Tecommending it to the notice 
of the profession at large. If has been lately — indeed long, 
the fashion to look on the decoction in question, as nearly 
inert; and I myself was prejudiced against it; but oo 
farther trial, I am convinced that it is a valuable remedy. 
The purgative medicines, no doubt, had a great share in 
Ihe cures, but still they did »ot succeed so well vitliout ttie 
decoction. When the decoction cannot be taken, two 
scruples or a drachm of the powder of sarsaparilla may be 
given thrice a day, as a substitute. The form of the 
£Iectuary is this. Calomel one scruple, powdered scam- 
monj two scrujiles, pulp of tamarind one ounce; about an 
eighth part to be taken in the morning at breakfast time, 
twice a week.* According to the testimony of Mr. Bed- 
ingfield, calomel, in doses of a scruple, twice a week, 
has succeeded in rheumatic cases that resisted every other 
method. He never saw any ill cfl'ecls result from the 
largeness of the dose. 

Among Seamen, that species of Chronic Itheiimatisn), 
denominated Lumbago, is estremely prevalent, in conse- 
quence of the loins being frequently exposed to wet and 
cold, while they are bending over the yards, at which 
times theii short jackets are no defence. No medicine bas- 
in my practice proved so cfhcacious as Peruvian bark: 5 

< This is Dr. Vanre'i furmula ; bul it posECEiiFs no Giiperioril; nvfr I^M 
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taken in substance iliree or four times a day, with a tight 
and broad flannel belt round the parts* In the other and 
more common forms of chronic rheumatism, I have also 
found considerable benefit from the use of the bark, with or 
without mineral acids; but always in conjunction with 
external meai^s. ^^ There is a variety of chronic rheu* 
matism (says Dr. M^Arthur in a letter to the author) attended 
hy profuseperspirations, not unfrequent in the West Indies, 
^nd which i have also met with in this country. In 
such cases, medicines determining to the surface are sure 
to perpetuate the disease. The first step towards a cure, 
is to lessen this determination to the skin ; and I have 
found nothing more effectual than the cinchona with the 
"diluted sulphuric acid. When this variety occurs in the 
West Indies, a change of climate becomes often indis* 
pensible — the cold alone being frequently sufficient to pro- 
duce a recovery. I may here remark that it is necessary 
to repress the perspiration, which so generally attends the 
tKute species of the disease, before we can efiect a cure." 
The coincidence of this last observation with the plan of 
. Ikf r« Baynton of Bristol, will be sufficiently obvious. 

Among the internal remedies may probably be enrolled 
.Exercise so as to produce profuse perspiration^Vi^mehtioiifA 
tby Dr. Marcet intheSd vol. of the Med. Ch. Transactions* 
This gentleman, who cured himself of a violent sciatica by 
.this mean, took the hint from a Newmarket plan of curing 
: Worses of rheumatism by sweating them in body clothes. — 
Next to his skin he wore stockings, drawers, and shirt, all 
.of fleecy hosiery. Over the§e he put one, two, or three 
pair of flannel drawers — the same number of flannel waist- 
coats, and round his hips and loins, six yards of thick flan-* 
nel; making, besides the drawers and waistcoats, eight 
thicknesses of flannel on the chief seat of the pain, and the 
origin of the sciatic nerve. Over .these he wore warm pan- 
taloons and a great coat. With these a walk of one or two 
miles generally brought out a profuse perspiration. On 
returning home, he threw ofi' his wet, and put on dry, and 
well aired flannels — then lay down on a bed not warmed, 
This-plan proved successful, and was not productive of 
emaciation or any other consequence injurious to his health. 

External Remedies. The best mode of internal treat- 
ment will rarely succeed without external means. At the 
head of this class we may place i\\e vapour hnih : and next 
the tepid or warm bath. Joints may be exposed to the 
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vapout issuing from tbe spout of a kettle in which water is 
boiling; and, during this operation, they may be diii- 
geufly rubbed ivtth some such liniment as the folionitig : — 
soap liniment, two ounces, liquor of ammonia, tincture of 
lytta, tincture of opium, of each two drachms, camphor a 
drachm. 

But in young and vigorous subjects, where tlie ligaments 
and membranes of llie joints are the principal seats uf the 
pain, local abstractions of blood, by leeclies or scarifica- 
tions, should precede all other means. A drain, by re- 
peated blisters, caustic issues, or a scton, would next be 
extremely serviceable, where the patient is wise enough to 
submit to a temporart/, for the purpose of mitigating or 
removing a. permanent evil. Electricity is a valuable re. 
inedy in this disease. 

Friction, Percttssion, Compression, Sfc. The atony and 
languid circulation of rheumatic parts must have, time im- 
memorial, suggested friction in the cure of the disease. In 
India and China, percussion and compression have been 
applied in the removal of rheumatic and other pains for 
ages. I have myself seen the Chinese and Hindostanneei 
practise these means in various ways ; and about thirty 
years ago, the Oriental instruments were introduced into 
Haglar Hospital, and used there for more than a year, with 
advantage. The practice dropped, however, in consequence 
of those ludicrous ideas which are inseparably attached to 
the process of beating, squeczintr, and shampooing, in this 
country at least. Drawinjis of the Indian instruments may 
be seen in the 3d vol. of the Mcdicu-chirurgical Journal, 
papi 109. 

Mr. JohnLivinga(on,SurgeonoftheCirencestcrIndiaman, 
published, about seventeen years ago, " some observations 
on (he benefit to be derived from Compression by the tour- 
niquet, in the removal, of rheumatic pains," in which be 
says that he has, "in a number of instances, been able to gi« 
iilmost immediate relief to men labouring under a painful 
disease." Morelately Dr. Balfour has proposed percussion, 
compression, and tight bandages, on, as he says, entire ««■» 
principles. There is not a doubt but that, in chronics 
rheumatism, friction, or shampooing, succeeded by very — 
tight and evenly applied bandages, may be very usefniljr — ' 
employed— indeed I have witnessed unequivocally goot^V 
effects from the plan ; but very far short, as usual, of thos(^^ 
related by the proposer. There is a Surgeon-Apothecary nuV 
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A thousand miles from a small country town in Kent^ wbo ia 
lapidly amassing a fortune by the indisciriminate application 
of a stimulating plaster all round the rheumatic limb or 
pained part, it appears to be some kind of pitch plaster 
with tartar emetic, as it brings out a crop of pustules, and 
puts the patient to the tortures of the damned, when the 
plaster is removed. Success, however, very generally 
attends the process ; and the reputation of a Cooper or an 
Abernethy shrinks into nought before this village £sculapius« 
Of this gentlemen's discrimination I cannot say much after 
seeing the marks of the infaltiable Diacatholicon* on the 
scrofulous elbow joint of a lady, whose case was pronounced 
Rheumatic ! There are other men^ however, who stand 
itill higher on the " rolls of fame,** whose Diacatholicons 
never vary, whatever be the name or nature of the disease I 
" Lastly, I would recommend, as perhaps the most power- 
ful external means of all, the shower do/A, with subsequent 
friction, and warm clothing. This will be found, not only 
k successful mean of cure^ but by far the most effectual 
preventive of chronic rheumatism. 

• 

* *' The Diac.aiholicon was a ooiversal medicine^ that was supposed i% 
purge arway all the peccant bumoon.'* The QulCt Hornhook^ |i. 53. 
s- 




OECTioN IX. — It is not my intenlion la include ui (liis 
section what are called the St/mplomafic fevers — nor the 
various eruptive fevers, as small pox, nieasles, &c. The 
nature, causes, and trentmeat of these, occasion little dis- 
cussion among the faculty, and are pretty generally under- 
sloixl, even by the tyros of (he profession. It is to the 
subject of FEVEit, sfriclly so called, that I shall confine 
ray observations ; and trite and cxliausfcd as the theme may 
appear, I hope still to render it, in some measure, interesting. 
Jf 1 have omitted tlie adjective " idiopathic " it is not 
because I consider fever as in all cases dependant on topical 
inflammation or congestion ; but because I wish to avoid a 
*'warofwords" about an abstract term. Some late writings, 
and particularly Dr. Cliitterbuck's Essay, have divided the 
medical world in opinion, a very considerable portioa 
subscribing to the Doctor's theory. There is still, however, 
asfartisl can learn, a majority in favour of the old doctrine 
that fever may originate, and even jirocccd some way in its 
course, without local inflammation — or those topical affec- 
tions which may be considered analogous to, or synonymous 
with local inflammation, 

Subseci, 1 . — Etiologi/. Contrary io the usual mode of 
jiroceeding, before entering on the nature of fever itself, I 
shall lake a rapid survey of the causes of this wonderful 
disease. By systematic writers Uieso have been divided 
into remote and proximate ; but the latter bebig the actual 
stnte of the disease, will not yet come under consideration. 
The remote causes are subdivided into predisponent and. 
exciting. The predisponent, however, often become the 
exciting, and the exciting the predisponent causes, as llie^ 
following example will illiisfrate. Two labourers set ouC^ 
from London, in the summer or autumn, to work ia the f 




|b Lincolnshire. 1?he one is a sober man, the other a 
drunkard. The latter is attacked with intermittent fever, 
while the former, though equally exposed, escapes. Here 
inebriety is evidently the predisposing, and marsh miasma 
the exciting cause of the disease. But the sober maa 
having returned to London in the winter, commits a 
debauch, and immediately afterwards he is seized with 
ague. Here, on the other hand the latent miasma becomes 
the predisposing, and drunkenness the exciting cause of the 
fever. Let this be borne in mind, for it may help to 
explain more than at first sight might be expected. 

Speaking generally, however, the two great exciting 

eaoses' of fever are human and marsh Effluvia ; while 

tile predisposing causes are almost innumerable. The 

more prominent, however, are, plethora — ^inanition from 

i&xcessive evacuations — the depressing passions — excess, 

whether in eating, drinking, gratification of the sensual 

passions — mental or corporeal exertions— extremes of at* 

nospheric heat and cold, especially alternations of these 

^ of heat and moisture^-nsoMunar influence. 

' Npw experience has determined, that of the foregoing 

jSnd many other predisponent causes, any one (excepting 

aerhaps the last,) will, when in a very high degree, induce 

pever without the assistance of any other. If this be the 

cue, then, it is a natural and just inference that the opera^* 

lien of marsh and human effluvia on the human frame 

bears a very considerable analogy to the operation of those 

causes enumerated as generally predisposing to, but some* 

times actually exciting fever. This may give us a clue 

to assist in unravelling the ratio sj/mptomatum hereafter ; 

bat before entering on the effects, we shall say something 

» jof the causes themselves. 

Subsect. 2. — Human Effluvium or Contagion. The 

e;cistence of this febrile miasm as the cause of fever does 

Dot appear to have been known to the ancients, since 

Hippocrates makes no mention of it, and the strict prohibi* 

lions against contact with unclean or diseased persons 

recorded in the Mosaic code, do not seem directed against 

febrile, but chronic or local infection— probably against 

cutaneous or genital defcedations. It is curious, however^ 

4hat Pliny, when describing the progress of an endemic 

fever, apparently solves a question which, to this moment, 

^ives rise to the most violent altercations— ^namely, whether 

^mderoic fevers ever become contagious? *^ £t primo 

imparts ac loci vitio^ et eegri erant^ et moriebantur ; postea^ 

X 
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curalio ipsa el conlactus sgrorum vulgabut morbos." Lib. 
xxr, c]i. S6. But more of this hereatter. 

NotwUbstandiog the exertions of Dr. Bancroft ant! some 
others to invalidate certain testimonies respecting the gene- 
ration of contagious eflluvinm, tacts too stubborn lo be swegit 
away by the brash of sophistry attest that the effluvium 
issuing from the Iwdies of a numbei of human beings con* 
fined too closely, whether in a state of health or disease, will 
occasionally produce a contagion which is capable not only 
of exciting fever among those so confined, but of propa- 
gating ilscli afterwards from them to others. 

Setting aside the testimonies of Bacon, Lind, Priugle, 
and others, the transports which received and conveyed 
home the wretched remnant of Sir John Moore's army after 
the battle of Corunna, afforded the most decisive and melan- 
choly proofs that bodies of men confined close together be- 
tween the decks of a ship in stormy weather, will soon 
become sickly^ and that Ihcir diseases may be commu- 
nicated to nurses and others, after Ihey are landed, 
ivashed, and placed in the most clean and airy hospitals. 
It will hardly be contended that these men could have 
carried any infection on board, cither in (heir persons or 
clollips, after a rapid retreat, during which, almost every 
stitch of garment was washed from their backs by the in> 
cessant rains. A dreadful and sanguinary bailie at the 
water's edge, gave them no time to contract infection or 
even clothe themselves at Corunna. They precipitated 
themselves tumulluonsly) naked) exhausted, and wounded, 
into the first vessels that came in tlicir way, and were there 
crowded from choice or necessity during a cold, wet, and 
tempestiioua passage across the bay of Biscay. On this 
passage a most fatal typhoid fever broke out, which spread 
far and wide among the nurses and medical attendants of 
the hospitals in England where they were landed. They 
embarked indeed with an unusual degree of prcdispositipiL 
to disease, arising from excessive fatigue — chagrin — expo— 
Kure lo the elements by day and night — nakedness — want — — 
occasional inebriety — insubordination, and last of all — ex — 
hauslion after a tremendous conflict that closed this disas— — 
trous retreat. It was utterly impossible, however, that v^ 
particle of fondles or the matter of contagion could exisw" ■ 
among them at the moment of (heir embarkation; and iK - 
was too fatally proved that every transport exhibited a mosr f 
destructive focus of infectious fever before they repchecJ* 
England. J have dwell the longer on this jioiut because*-' 
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ii bears upon questions that are now agitating the public 
minil ; and because T'inie's telescope cannot be inverted 
here as it has been on other occasions, nor fitcts be deniecl 
that are so recent in the ijieniory of thousands now alive^ 
Within a few yards of the spot where the first edition of 
this work was written, the greater part of a family fell 
sacrifices to the effects of fomites that lurked in a blanket 
purchased from one of these soldiery ^fter their rieturn from 
Corunna ! 

It is not so well ascertain^ that the effluvia from dea(i 
animal matters alone will generate ^ cpntagious disease ; at 
least it has been fashionable to deny such an occurrence 
since Dr. Bancroft's publ icatipn . But there are not wanting 
respectable testimonies in the afljrmative ; and it does not 
seem very incredible that ofiensive exhalations from lar^e 
masses of putrefying animal matters should, under certam 
circumstances produce fever, as related by Forestus and 
Senac. The late fatal fever at Cambridge appears to have 
been of local origin at $rst^ but prop^gat^d by infectjloi^ 
afterwards* 

^ Dfw^atthis CQutagious matter consists, we are totally 
Ignorant, as it is perfectly incognizable by the senses, and 
Incapable of being submitted to chemical analysis* Many 
people have declared that they felt an indescribable taste in 
Iheir mouths, and sensation over their frames, together with 
a peculiar odour impressed on their olfactories, at the mor 
inent of imbibing the poison ; but it cannot be ascertained 
whether these were produced by the contagion itself, or by 
jEiny effluvium accompanying or conveying it. 

With the laws which govern contagion, we are fortunately 
heiter acquainted. It does not appear to be muich under 
the control of the seasons, since a full dose of it will produce 
4he specific efi^ct at any time of the year. As warm air 
causes a greater exhalation from bodies, it might, a priori 
have been expected that this contagion would spread most 
in the summer ; and the popular opinion to this day is, 
that hot weather is prejudicial to patients labouring under 
typhoid fevers. We find, however, that it is in winter that 
these diseases are most prevalent. Th^ treason appears to be 
simply this : — the freer ventilation of summer dilutes and 
dissipates the exhalations from the sick, rendering them 
innocuous ; while the confined air of small apartments 
among the poor, in winter, tends to condense, as it were^ the 
(ebrific effluvia^ and embue the bedding, &c. of the sick 
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■with the same, forming a rrriitfiil source for the disseminn^ 
tion ot" ibe disease hy means ol fomiUs, a form in wh icli llic 
matter of contagion is eminently powerful. Jixperimcnls 
Iiavc proved that this contagion, when diluted with pure 
atoiobpheric itir, becomes harmless at the <listance of a few 
\ards — perhaps of a few feet ; and hence tlie surest means 
of preventing its dissemination are, cleanliness and ven* 
tilation. Intlccd it is only where these cannot be procured, 
that Xhejugf^ling; process of fumigation need ever be resorted 
lo ; and ! firmly believe that if the latter ever checked the 
spread of contagion, it was more by its eftccis on mind (ban 
on matter. The history of animal magnetism alone will 
teach us how'far imagination may go in acliially arresting 
the progress of disease in its full career; and in no case 
have mental impressions more decided effects than in check* 
ing or facilitating the operation of contagion on the human 
body. 

The next thing to be observed is, that from idiosyncrasy 
of constitution, some individuals are infinitely less suscepti- 
ble of the contagion than others ; and also, that habitual 
exposure to it, renders us more capable of resisting it, as is 
exemplified among nurses and medical men. This circum* 
stance appears explicable on the principle o^ habit whick 
renders u& able to bear a larger dose of any other poison, as 
of Arsenic, Opium, &c. f>. Ilaygarlh aifirms that be has 
been in the hahit of breathing, a/mtisl daily, air strongly 
impregnated with the infectious miasms of fever, during ft 
spaceof more than SO years, and yet never but once caught 
a fever in all that time. Some periods of lite, however^ 
render the body more susceptible than others — the very 
young and very old are more exempt than those of inter- 
mediate ages, Ulcers and other chronic diseases, also, seem 
occasionally to confer an insusceptibility on the coostitu- 
lion. The latent period, or that which elapses between 
the reception and manifestation of the contagion difieis 
exceedingly, according to the degree of concenfration in the 
poison and the predisposition of llic subject. There is no 
doubt but that many doses of the poiton arc received which 
produce the fever or not according as the various predis- 
posing causes are applied. It is, however, seldom less than 
iourleen, or more than sixty days between the receipt of the 
infection and the unfolding of the fever. 

Subseci. 3. — Marsh Miasma. The febrific effluvia of 
marshes, as well as human contagion, seem to have cscapecL 
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the notice of Hippocrates. This is the more to be wondered 

at, as many of the fevers ivhich he describes are dearly the 

biltoas remittent fevers of the present day, [^see^for instance^ 

Popularium h Mgrotus octatus^ and produced, of course^ 

by the same causes. Lancisius was the first who drew 

the attention of medical men io the subject, since wfaicb^ 

narsfa effluvium has been traced as the cause of some of the 

most destructive endemids that occur both within and 

\?ithout the tropics* The fevers of Cadiz, Carfhagena^ 

Gibraltar, and Zealand, may competite, in respect to viru* 

lence and fatality, with those of Batavia, Bengal, St. 

Domingo, and Philadelphia. The terra marshy is not so 

proper as vegetO'amma/ effluvium or miasma ; since ex* 

perience ana observation have proved, that these febrifi^ 

exhalations arise from the summits of mountains as well as 

from the surfaces of swamps. The mountains of Ceylon, 

covered with woods and jungle, and the vast ghauts them«* 

selves, give origin to miasmata that occasion precisely the 

same fever as we witness on the marshy plains of Bengal. 

It has lately been the fashion to deny that animal matters 
have any share in the composition or production of these 
miasms. But it ought to be born in mind, that in all those 
pafTts of the £arth where, and seasons when, miasmata 
tbound, ^^ almost every particle of matter, as I have else* 
iili^*e observed, teems with animal as well as vegetable life. 
As die scale of existence descends, in the animal kingdom, 
the amazing circle of reproduction and decay is perpetually 
trodden by myriads of animated beings, whose ephemeral 
vitality has scarcely commenced, before it closes in death ! 
No soonet has the asthereal spark deserted its tenement than 
the latter is resolved by the heat and moisture of the climate 
into its constituent elements, and formed into, other com- 
pounds.'' It is during this dissolution of animsd and v^e* 
table remaias that a certain hitherto inexplicable something 
is extricated which operates with baleful influence on the 
functions of the human fmme. That the miasmata exhaled 
into the air during the day, descend with the dews of the 
evening, is rendered highly probable, by the well known 
fact, that the night air and evening dews are found insalu* 
tary in all, but particularly in hot climates. 

Yegeto-animai effluvium is by no means so limited in its 

r^nge as human contagion. It is supposed to become inno- 

^•lous at a certain distance from its source, probably in 

^^Usequence of mere dilution. But elevation appears to 
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be of more importance than horizontal distance from.thd 
miasmal focus. " Thus," says Hunter, " the difference oi 
ft few feet in height ^ives a comparative security to soldiers 
quartered in the same barrack." This circumstance cor* 
Toborates the idea that the miasms exhaled during the day 
descend in the evenings, becoming more and more concen* 
trated as they meet the exhalations from the still tepid 
earth, forming at length a dense stratum of highly impreg- 
nated atmosphere, close to the ground . Hence the superior 
salubrity of the upper ranges of buildings, and the danger 
of sleeping on the earth in such places. 

Another circumstance which appears to give additional 
power to this febrific cause, is, the natural exhaustion which 
lakes place in the human frame, during the exercise, and 
application of various mental and corporeal stimuli of the 
day, rendering the living system more susceptible not only 
of the noxious effluvia, but of the raw, chilling cold of the 
niffht^ 

The spacig of time that intervenes between the receptioil 
of marsh miasma into the constitution, and its manifestation 
in the shape of fever, varies from a few hours to several 
months, according to the concentration of the poison, the 
condition of the subject, and the number and force of the 
Hpredisponent and exciting causes. Thus the exhalations 
of Batavia required but one night-^the miasmata of Wal« 
.cheren, in some instances, required six or more months ; 
and were then only called into action, in consequence of 
the application of other febrific causes. Under ordinaiy 
circumstances, however, ten or fifteen days may be calcu* 
lated on as an average. 

, Subsfct. 4. — Ratio Symptomatum. We now proceed to 
trace the action of these febrific causes on the human irame 
— or in other words, the ratio st/mptomatum of fever itself; 
for in nature and in truth, there is no such thing as VLprosi"^ 
mate cause of this disease, the whole tniin of symptoms 
being a series of causes and effects, extremely difficult tern 
delineate or comprehend. If any thing could deserve thc^ 
name of proximate cause^ it would be some peculiar stat^ 
or phenomenon invariably present at the beginning of fever*^ 
and without which, the disease could not be said to exis^ « 
But all writers agree that there is no one symptom, state:?', 
or phenomenon which is constantly observable in fevex"* 
Neither quickness of pulse — increased heat — thirst — nor 
bead-ache can be laid down as pathognomonic j for aX^ 
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though some of these are always present, no one of them is 
invariably so. 

If an appeal, however, be made to accurate clinical ob« 
servation, it will probably be found that from the first till 
the last moment of fever, two phenomena are constantly 
present — a derangement in the balance of the circulation^ 
and of the excitabiliti/ . If the calibre of the radial artery, 
or the strength and velocity of its pulsations shew nothing- 
preternatural, (which by the bye will be a rare occurrence) 
yet, the experienced physician can instantly detect the un- 
equal distribution of the vital fluid, as well by the torpid 
state of the extreme vessels on the surface, and throughout the 
glandular system, as by the turgidity of the primary trunks 
especially of the veins. The imperfect perspiration and 
secretions will point out the one; the peculiar febrile 
anxiety — hurried respimtion on attempting to sit up or 
mov^ — fulness of the praecordia, and heaviness about the 
head, will clearly demonstrate the other. In no one in- 
stance^ during a long acquaintance with fever, have I 
failed to notice these indications in a greater or less degree^ 
of a deranged balance of the circulation. 

The proofs of broken balance in the excitability axe equally 

manifest. It is now well known how much the functions of 

file glandular system are dependant on the nervous. In fe- 

ipr, the secretions are never perfectly natural. They are in 

jeoeraliy scanty— sometimes preternaturally copious ; but 

always depraved . W hile this torpor or irregularity is going 

m in the glandular system, the nerves of sense shew plain 

marks of inequilibrium of excitability. The same degrees 

of light and sound that in health would be pleasing, will 

ia fever, be either distracting, or incapable of making any 

impression at all. The stomach will be in a state of morbid 

initability, and the intestinal canal completely torpid. 

I Speaking generally, however, the glandular or secreting 

[ ^ystem is irregularly torpid — the nervous or sentient system, 

irregularly irritable and debilitated. 

Now if we find that the general operation of the various 
Predisposing causes of fever, is to disturb more or less, 
Recording to the force and condition of the subject, the 
"fiance of the circulation and excitability, we advance one 
^'cp nearer to a knowledge of this proximate cause in fever, 
'j^canse we find in it the same ratio symptomatum as in all 
j!;G phlegmasia^, modified only by the exciting cause. — 
example : one man is exposed to a rapid atmospheric* 
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cal transition, or a current 6f cold air when the body is 
heated ; another man is exposed to the effluvium issoing 
from the body of a typhous p<itient ; a third commits a 

{^reat and unaccustomed debauch in spirituous or fermented 
iquors : — ^a fourth is overwhelmed with a series of losses 
and misfortunes ; a fifth is exposed to the exhalations 
arising from a fen ; while a sixth performs a rapid and 
toilsome march under an ardent sun* These six men (and 
the list might be far extended) will have six difierent kinds 
«f fever — all agreeing, however, in the two points under 
discussion [a derangement of balance in the circulation 
and in the excitability] but each offering peculiar traits 
and phenomena, in consequence of the peculiarity of cause* 
Thus the first patient will, in all probability, have a fever 
remarkable for great vascular action, or derangement of the 
circulation, with a determination to some internal organ^ 
most likely the lun^s, in which determination or inflamma* 
lion consists the chief danger. 

The second man will have a fever at a much longer 
interval from the application of the cause, and v^hicfa, 
contrary to the former case, will shew greater marks ol 
derangement in the balance of the excitability, than of the 
circulation. In this instance, the functions of all the 
organs will be more or less affected ; the fever sometimes 
running its whole course without producing morbid altera* 
tion of structure ; at other times, giving origin to congiei- 
tion or inflammation in the brain, liver, stomacb, ftc. 
destroying the patient at various and uncertain stadia of 
the disease. To these peculiarities may be added the 
power of propagating itself by reproduction in other 
subjects. 

The third man will have high vascular action, with con* 
siderable determination to the head, stomach, alimentaiy 
canal, &c. or probably that peculiar affection denominatdl 
*' delirium tremens.*' 

The fourth will have what is called a slow nervous fe» 
ver so admirably described by Pringle. 

The fifth will have a fever differing from all the precede 
ing, inasmuch as it will shew great remissions, or even in* 
termissions, on alternate days, with determinations, if long 
continued, to the liver and spleen. 

The sixth man's fever will evince great violence at the 
beginning, with little or no remission ; and end in a sudden 
determination to an internal organ — generally the liver; 
or change into a long and dangerous typhoid type. 
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Now the only symptoms or circumstances that are i^ra- 
Ttably present in all these cases, are the inequilibria above- ' 
mentioned; the other varieties appearing to depend on the 
difference of cause, and idiosyncrasy of constitution. Need 
we then seek farther for a proximate cause of fever ? 

All the causes then of fever, from the most remote and pre« 
disposing, to the most immediate and exciting, however va- 
ried may be their mode of action j tend constantly to one pointy 
and directly or indirectly to induce derangement in the 
balance of the circulation and excitability. Some of these 
appear to produce their first effects on the vascular, others 
on the nervous system. Thus atmospherical vicissitudes 
evidently give rise to violent oscillations of the circulation ; 
yet these transitions, and still more the oscillations must 
seoondarily affect the nervous system. On the other hand, 
liaman and marsh effluvia seem to make their /ir^^ impres- 
sion on the nervous system, the circulation apparently 
becoming deranged consecutively. Of the two febrific 
<^uses, however, human contagion shews its effects most oa 
the nervoUs — marsh miasma, on the circulating system. 
Debauches and excesses operate on both systems, hurrying 
the circulation, exhausting the excitability, and producing 
&ver, with or without local inflammation. The depressing 
passions, like human and marsh poison, seem also to affect 
primarily the nervous system, which, through every stage 
of the fever bears the onus of disease. Excessive muscu- 
lar action and an ardent sun so much derange the circula- 
tion and the functions of certain internal organs, as to 
induce great fever with determination to the biliary organs 
in particular. 

The manner how^ and the reason why these various 
causes, predisponent and exciting, act on the human fmme 
producing the phenomena of fever, are equally inscrutable 
as the manner how^ and the, reason why tartrite of antimony 
should have a tendency to act on the upper ^ and aloes oa 
the lower portion of the alimentary canal. Let any person 
. demonstrate the modus operandi of these two simple sub- 
stances, and then I shall engage to demonstrate the modus 
operandi of human and marsh effluvia. The nature or 
essence of many of these causes themselves, is also totally 
beyond our comprehension. Some of them are even idealy 
as the various depressing passions, &c. Yet we must not 
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ctase to investigate tlie effects Ihougli we are ignorant of 
tile nature and mode of action of the causes. 

We shall now select one cause, and trace its operations 
on the human frame, as a sufficient specimen and explana- 
tion of the ratio symptomntum in all. The varieties and 
peculiarities from this specimen being, as I have staled 
before, ascribabte to yaricly of cause and peculiarify of 
constitution. 

A man after exposure to (he miasmata of marshes, begins 
to exhibit symptoms of diminished energy in the nervous 
system, evinced by the various feelings and phenomena 
vhich usher in the cold stage of fever. 

The power of the heart and arteries appears evidently to 
be weakened, the consequence of which is an inability to 
propel the blood to the surface and throughout the secretory 
organs ; and from the diminished excitability of the system, 
we observe a quiescence of the capillaries, and a shrinking 
and coldness of ail external parts, without the intervention 
or necessity of spasm. In this state it follows, of course, 
and is allowtd by all, that the great volume of blood is 
confined to the heart, and large internal trunks of vessels 
particulary the veins. Hut this appears an inadequate ex- 
planation of the swelling, tension, oppression, and even 
pain about the hypochondria, as well as of many other of 
the symptoms attendant on the cold stage of fever in parti< 
cular. If during the latter, I place my hand on the radial 
artery and endeavour to estimate its calibre, and the quan- 
tum of blood transmitted through it in a given time, com- 
pared with what takes place in the hot stage, or even in 
health, I shall conclude that the artery is not then above 
one-third thesize, nor the quantity of blood passing through 
it, more in proportion. Such being the case, it is difficult to 
conceive how the whole mass ofblood can be in ac/ua/ circu- 
lation at this time. Besides, therefore, the confinement of 
a large share of it to the heart and large vessels, where its 
motions must be slow, I venture to affirm that another con- 
siderable portion of it is arrested, as it were, and accumu- 
lated in certain situations, where it remains, pro tempore, 
out of the course of actutil circulation. This congestion or 
complete quiescence, takes place in the portal circle, where 
the blood is, at all times, languid in its current, there being 
only a slight vis a iergo,and but little muscular propulsion. 
The consequence of this must be, that not only the Itrei 
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and the Tarious branches of the venaportaruniy will become 
turgid, but also the spleen, (which returns its blood to the 
heart throueb this channel) the stomach, pancreas, and in* 
testines, will participate in this turgescence* 

If it be asked whj the blood should cease to circulate in 
these parts during the cold stage of fever, sooner than in 
others; I answer that the portal is the only circle or set of 
vessels in the sanguiferous sjrstem, originating and termi* 
noting in capillary tubes, or inosculations with other ves* 
sets. They begin by the minutest threads from the stomachy 
spleen, pancreas, and intestines ; these enlarge as they ap«» 
proach the liver ; there they diverge, and finally dwindle 
again into the same diminution with which they com- 
menced. AH other veins dilate as they approximate to the 
heart, thereby affording more and more facility to the return 
of the blood, which is in most places assisted by the actioq 
pf circumjacent muscles. The temporary quiescence or 
torpor, then, of the extreme branches of the vena portae in the 
liver, from sympathy with the extreme vessels on the sur<* 
face (before elucidated, and I hope satisfactorily proved) 
must completely check and arrest the reflux of blood from 
the whole of the viscera abovementioned. This state of 
things at once explains the tension, elevation, pain, weight, 
. and anxiety about the pr^cordia. It shews why the biliary 
and pancreatic secretions are, in common with, and still 
more particularly than others, entirely checked for the 
lime, while the gradual accumulation and temporary ab^ 
^traction^ as it were, of so great a proportion of the vital 
fluid from actual circulation, will readily account for mo^t 
if not all the phenomena of the cold stage, many of which 
were inexplicable on other principles. It appears to me, 
indeed, that this temporary arrest pf so much blood in the 
liver and portal circle (including the spleen) is one of the 
most admirable of nature's expedients io obviate more 
.dangerous effects. When the balance of the circulation is 
broken, and the blood is determined frpm the surface ppou 
the internal parts, were it at all to accumulate |n the large 
Vessels about the heart, and in the lungs, immediate death 
Mrould be the consequence ; but the local abstraction of 
fio large a proportion of it from actual circulation^ by its 
Quiescence in the circle abovementioned (where plethora ^ 
-^ot so immediately detrimental) preserves the heart and 
l^ungs from being overpowered and suffocated, till jreaction 
Restores the equilibrium between the surface aud the interioi:^ 
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From this view of the afikir, the utility of the spleen, as an 
organ of preservation, is no longer doubtful* But this 
accumulation of blood in the portal circle and viscera, mestj 
of necessity, produce a corresponding plethora in the 
branches of the ccEliac and mesenteric arteries leading to 
them ; and since such large and important exits tor the 
blood from the descending aorta, are, as it were blocked 
up, a greater share of the circulating mass will be thrown ia 
consequence through the carotids and vertebrals on the 
brain, occasioning or increasing the head-ache and conges- 
tion in that organ. This, and the congestion in Ihe iungs, 
however, will be principally caused by the difficulty, indeed 
the inability of the heart to propel the blood from the ven- 
tricles as fast as it returns to the auricles from the brain 
and lungs ; hence the ■venous turgescence in both these 
organs, occasioning the hoad-ache, stupor, laborious respi< 
ration, and febrile anxiety attendant on the collapse or cold 
stage. 

The effects of sympathy are likewise to be taken inta 
considerations I have mentioned (hat which exists between 
Ihe extreme vessels on the surface, and (hose of the vena 
portal. — The lungs too will sympathise with the skin, white 
the stomach and liver will sympathise with the brain, and 
zice versa. 

This stale of things, however, lasts not long. Reaction 
at length takes place. Whether it be from " the stimuIiiB 
of the blood itself" — from that of the " retained secre- 
tions " — from '* accumulated excitabilily " — from the " vis 
medicatrix nature " — or from all combined, we need not slop 
to enquire, (because ^Kfl/ causes can never be discovered, 
and because we are rather tracing the quo modo than the 
quo in fever) but so it is, that the brain, the heart, and the 
arteries re-acquire vigour — the two last driving the blood to 
the surface, with great increase of heat, and a more rapid 
circulation of the vital fluid, all of which, nevertbcleEs, 
docs not appear to come into motion, till the sweating stage. 
For this preternatural heat or febrile stricture seems to have 
the same effect, for a time, as the previous coldness or col- 
lapse, in preventing perspiration externally, and secretion 
internally ; since we find tlie load and uneasiness at the 
priEcordia and epigastrium continue till (he extreme vessels 
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on the surface relax, and a sweat breaks oat, when the 
timultaneous relaxation in the extreme vessels of the liver, 
}ungs, &c. allows the blood to pass on freely to the heart, 
^nd the various secretions to flow, relieving the internal 
congestions. This last effect, so xnuch accelerated by the 
cold affusion, in the hot stage of fever, seems to have escaped 
the notice of Currie and Clutterbuck. 

As the head-ache of the cold stage, from venous plethora, 
is continued in the hot, from arterial excitement (with a cor- 
responding difference in sensation, as noticed by Fordyoe) 
so the nausea and sickness at stomach, arising apparently 
in the cold fit from sympathy with the brain and liver, 
perhaps the skin, is continued in the hot, from the same 
causes (these organs being still affected though in a some- 
what different manner) and the vomiting is often brought oa 
and kept up, by the sudden augmentation of gastric, biliary- 
and other secretions of a depraved quality, which are poured 
out towards the commencement of the sweating stage, par- 
ticularly in hot climates, and in the hot seasons of temperate 
climates. In general, however, the irritability of the 
stomach subsides pari passu^ as perspiration and secretion 
commence, with relief to the brain, lungs, liver, &c. 

If, as some suppose, the cold be the cause of the succeed- 
ing hot stage, so in the latter, the violence of the reaction, 
or rather overaction of the sanguiferous system, with the 
taioibidly increased excitement of the nervous system ; must 
predispose to a repetition of the fits, from the subsequent 
atony produced thereby. If there be sensorial energy 
enough to enable the heart and arteries to clear the viscera 
and brain of the load of blood with which they were op- 
pressed, and to set the secreting organs in action, then an 
intermission takes place; but if these circumstances be 
incomplete, a remission only. In what is called continued 
fever, it appears from the affection of the head, the load on 
the praecordia, the confined pulse, the dry, hot, and con- 
stricted skin, with a corresponding diminished biliary se- 
cretion, and costive bowels, that the constitution is called 
upon for almost constant, or at least frequently reiterated 
exertions to relieve the internal congestions, and restore the 
secretions and excretions, marked by more or less of diur- 
nal remission and evening exacerbation, till it either 
becomes habituated to the original cause, and restores the 

balance of the circulation and excitability, or sinks, unequal 

io the task^ most commonly with the destruction (from 
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inflitmmiilinn ot sanguineous dcterminalion) of an organ 
essential to life. Uissection has so repeatedly delected thd 
existence of tliese inflaniniations, congestions, and elTusioiis, 
in all fevers of violence, tbat i( is not necessary here to 
quote any passages Irom practical authors on the subject. 
But it may be remarked, en passant, that no one organ, 
not even the bmin, is so invariably the seat of lesion as to 
enable us to build any theory on the subject, and hence 
Dr. Clullerbuck has probably carried his doctrine too far, 
by confining the funs et origo of fever Tvilhin the cranial 
parielcs.* 

Subseci. 5. — Thtrnpein. We now come to try tlie 
above theory by a direct application of its principles 
to practice^ the grand and only legitimate criterion of 
its truth. \t we can shew that it is consonant with, 
and elucidates the operation of those remedial measurei 
which either ancient or modern experience has employed 
in fever, it is no Irifiing corroboration of its solid foun* 
dalion. And, even if it points to the most successful 
plans of treatment which modern investigation has devised, 
Jt must be allowed to be a useful, though perhaps only a 
visionary tlieory. 

It will not be necessary, however, (o examine the whole 
farrago of remedies which ignorance, superstition, or pre- 
judice had, at various periods, introduced for the Irealtncnt 
of fever; it will be sutficlent to notice those which havf 
stood the test of time. 

Ist. — VENESECTIOX. 

Bloodlclfing is as ancient as (he wars of Troy, and llw 
practice of Podalirius, If Hippocrates neglected it, 
Arceleus, Cclsus, and Galen made ample useof this impor- 
tant measure. It is true that even in onr own limes the 
dogmas of the schools had nearly proscribed fur a while, 
what nature and observation had pointed out from the 

ir Anslumical ticlmnla, |iDinlid{ uul llie 
line rroiD anU-iniirUm diseases, Hiid diBlingulihinjf 
11 iruiu mine »iiicr> anic froot pait mortem tbBnf.ef.,iettm a, AeeiietMam. 
he aulhur having liud ai> earl) nnd cDiliueiatlic hiai louard pathiilugiral 
glignliun^, tiiuglii tUI n|j|i<iriuiiille>, during ihc lust 80 yean, orprow- 
iiglbii bruirb uf Mcdiral SrleiiKi audsiimulaliiiguthert Id the uine. 
lie number of what maj be lermed warmed Huiitted dastctiuM, ilmt It 
lia a few hours aflet deaib, nbich he has made or Miincsed. wuuld 
ct\y be believrd t bill Ihcy have coiiviiiced Ihe aullior ibal nuinerafli 
hid apprarnncei are daily charged lo Ihe accounl of livlpgdisuse iibkh 
lied fium fOil iiwrUin uperaiioDs of di:iid luallir. 
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earliest dawn of medicine to the present time, in every climate 
from the banks of the Scamaoder to the vales of Otaheite. 

The bounding pulse, the fever-flushed cheek, the throb- 
bing temples, and aching head, must indeed have vindicated 
the propriety of bloodletting in every asra, and in every 
mind not warped by the bias of some fashionable doctrine. 

In these scrutinizing days of investigation and experi- 
ment, the lancet has dispelled the mists of prejudice, the 
phantoms of debility and putrescency, with the delusions 
of the Bruuonian school ; and bleeding is justly regarded 
as the paramount remedy, not only in symptomatic, but ia 
all the more violent and fatal idiopathic fevers. 

The consonance of this measure with the principles I 
have laid down, is so evident as scarcely to need comment* 
When the balance of the circulation is broken, and deter- 
minations take place to one or more organs, the most efiec- 
(ual means of restorin<^ tiie balance, and of relieving those 
organs or parts from their overplus of blood, will be found 
either in local or general abstraction of the vital fluid. It 
is not from there being less than usual of blood, in some 
parts, but from there being too much in others, that the 
danger consists, and that we are called upon to reduce the 
whole mass below par. Nature herself invariably points 
out this indication, and, in perhaps a majority of in;stances, 
Mfils it in her own way. Thus we find that every paroxysm 
of fever is terminated by some evacuation from the system, 
whether by perspiration, urine, increased secretions, or some 
local haemorrhage. In what is called continued fevers the 
nocturnal exacerbations are terminated in the morning by 
some slight modifications of the foregoing evacuations ; and 
in all fevers and all stages of fever, nature effects depletion 
by preventing rep/€//o72 ; and hence that invariable attendant 
on fever anorexia is one of the wisest and most salutary 
measures which nature cao put in force to finally overcome 
the disease : though she is too frequently baifled in her 
attempts by the officious interference of the cook, the nurse, 
or perhaps the medical prescriber. 

1 shall now make a few remarks on the most judicious 

'nanner of employing this remedy in fever ; for on this, in 

> great measure, depends its success ; and to the contrary^, 

^^ believe may be attributed not only its failure but its 

disgrace. 

in the first place, the time for bloodletting in fever 
should be an object of great attention, li should not only 
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be ecstly in respect io the accession of the fever, but the 
acme of the paroxysm, or the height of the exacerbation 
should be selected as the proper period, for making the 
abstraction. At these times the evacuation will produce 
an alleviation of symptoms, and often a solution of the 
paroxysm or exacerbation ; whereas if taken during the 
remission of the fever, when the system is, as it were, in a 
state of collapse, deliquium animi is often the consequence, 
followed by a train of nervous symptoms and debility that 
are charged on the measure^ when they ought to be placed 
to the account of the ill judged period of its application.*-' 
In some dangerous states of venous congestion^ however, it 
may be necessary to bleed, even in the absence of reaction. 
See Dr. Armstrong's very valuable work on Tvphus. 

The manner in which blood is drawn ought to be at- 
tended to* When any strong determination to the head, 
or other organ exists, the vascular system so accommodates 
itself to the loss of blood from a thready stream that little or 
no relief is obtained for the suffering viscus, while the 
general strength is unnecessarily reduced by the quantuai 
lost. 

Although we are to be much less guided by the appear* 
ance of the blood drawn, than by the order and violence of 
the symptoms ; yet as a certain coat or crust of fibrine very 
generally, though not invariably, covers the coagulum 
when there is any local inflammation going on, we should 
attend to those circumstances in the abstraction that aie 
favourable to the developement of this criterion. Thus the 
stream of blood should be free and of a good size ; and it 
should be received into the centre, not impinged against 
the side of, a narrow and rather deep bason, with a polished 
internal surface. If the reverse of these directions be ob* 
served, as is too often the case, the blood will not exhibit 
any inflararoatory buff, though inflammation be actually 
present at the time.* 

As in fevers, as well as in some inflammations, it is not so 
much the general plethora of the vascular system, as the 
broken balance of the circulation that is to be corrected, so 

— - . - • - 

* Vide the admirable work of Dr. Armstrong on typhus. Also Dr. 
Dickson's accouut of the fever in the Russian ships at Chatham* Biinbm 
JournaL To these two gentlemen the medical public is greatly indebted 
fur a knowledge of that extent to which venesection may be safely 
carried in certain stages and forms of typhus. Dr. Dickson, iosome degree 
anticipated Dr. Armstrong; but I have reason to know that the lattcf 
had not seen Dr. D*e. paper when he published on typhus. 
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t(>cal abstractions of blood from the vicinity of those partg 
where the congestion or determination exists, are often of 
tnore imp<>rtance than general bloodletting. 

It is to be regretted, that whether from the prejudices of 
the patient or the inattention of the practitioner, the seat of 
the determinations in fever is rarely ascertained and relieved 
by topical bleedings. The violent head^ache, indeed, and 
arterial pulsation at the temples, frequently draw the prac* 
titioner's attention to that part, and leeches are accordingly 
applied ; but the epigastric region where there is alwayg 
more or less fulness, and to which the vital fluid seems in 
most fevers to gravitate, is too much neglected r Leeches 
or scarifications should long precede the necessity for blis« 
ters in these parts. 

In the fevers of this country, however, where violent de- 
terminations to particular organs are comparatively rare^ 
general bloodlefting is of much less consequence, than in 
those warmer latitudes where the violence of the disease is 
exalted to a high degree, and where its march is propor* 
tionably rapid. In a considerable proportion of cases, 
therefore, the balance of the circulation and excitability 
may be restored by the following means, viz. 

gd. — PURGATtVES. 

The ancient physicians had a very limited range, and a 
very rough list of purgative medicines. They made, how- 
ever, a considerable use of them. Of late they were almost 
neglected by CuHen, and proscribed by Brown, in the fe- 
vers of this country, unaccompanied with topical inflam- 
mation. Dr. Hamilton and the greater number of modern 
practitioners employ purgatives fieely, without fear of that 
£ir famed, and much dreaded debility. The principle on 
"which these act, in fever, are by no means generally under- 
stood ; and the practice itself is frequently inefficient from 
this cause. Even Dr. Hamilton seems to attribute most of 
the good effects of purgatives in fever to the removal of 
irritating fecal remains. But if this were the case, the glys- 
ters of Cullen would have answered the same end, which, 
however, they did not. The removal of fecal accumula- 
tions, from the small intestines particularly, gives a more 
^ree descent to the blood through the abdominal aorta and 
its branches, and thus mechanically assists in the restora- 
tion of balance ; the increased secretion from the mucou;^ 

z 
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membrane of tbe ulimenlary canal, must also powerfully 
(]L>plc(e llie ceeliac vascular system ; but a very salutary 
modus operandi of purgatives in fever, has, I believe, 
escaped llie notice of phyiiicians, although I conceive it to 
be an important one ; I mean the change from torpor of the 
intestines to a biisk peristaltic motion, whereby tbe blood 
which ha£beenshewntoaccuniuIIitc,andasit were stagnate, 
in t)ie porlai circle, is propelled forward, and (he biliary 
secretion increased. Anotner siilulary effect is produced 
by the syrapathelic influence which the internal surface of 
the alimentary canal exerts on the cutaneous surface of the 
body ; for although drastic purging will check profuse 
perspiration, yet where torpor pervades both tbe internal 
and external surfaces of the body, a restoration of the fuuc- 
tions of the former contributes lo a restoration of function 
in the latter ; a fact, of which any one may convince himself 
at tbe bed-side of sickness by an attention to the circum- 
stances under consideration. 

When therefore the periAaltic motion, the gastric, and 
(he Intestinal secretions are loused by purgatives, (he head 
which, from the peculiarity of its circulation, must suffer 
sanguineous congestion, is almost immediately relieved by 
the change of balance, thereby induced. From these 
considerations it will not appear a matter of indifference, 
what purgative medicine we use, i!]xperience has taught 
us that some, (for instance castor oil) do little more than 
clear the intestinal canal of what already exists there ; that 
others (for instance the neutral salts, jalap, &c.) produce 
copious watery secretions into tbe alimentary tube, during 
their operation i — and that others still, (for instance the 
Eubmuciale of quicksilver) besides acting as a common 
purgative, increase particular secretions, as of the bUe, and 
carry tbcm off whether in a healthy or morbid stale. 

From the importance of the hepatic function in the 
animal economy, and bad efl'ects which rfsult from any 
derangement or obstruction of it in febrile commotion, it is 
evident, and experience proves it, that into the combination 
of purgative medicines in fever, those of a cholagogue 
powershouldalmostalwnyscntcr. Hence it haslH'cn found 
both in this and other countries, that powdered jalap and 
submuriate of quicksilver formed a composition most ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes abovcmentioned, as may 
be seen in (he writings of Hush, Jackson, Hamilton, Arm* 
strong, Dickson, &c. 
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* Hence also, we see how purging, by rousing the torpid 
circulation and excitability of the abdominal viscera, deter-^ 
mining the blood through the various branches of the aort9 
which were before choaked up, and thereby removing the 
congestion in the head, restores strength, by relieving the 
sensorium, instead of adding to the pre-existent debility, 
as was dreaded by the Brnnonians and Cullenians, and 
which dread still fetters the hands of numerous practitioners 
ieven in this country. The operation of purgatives then, 
is perfectly consonant with, and elucidates the fundamental 
principle, to be kept in view in fever — a restoration ofequi* 
Ubrium in the balance of the circulation and excitability. 

3d. — MERCURY. 

Various have been the disputes respecting the operation 
of mercury on the human system. A stimulant property has 
been very generally attributed to this mineral, apparently 
from its quickening^ the vascular action, and <^ exciting 
ui artificial fever."* f^ Hence,'* savsjhe en<juirer (loco 
citato) <^ its efficacy in remittent ana continufsd fipvers is 
ver^ equivocal. At the commencement of those diseases I 
believe that it dpes mischief, if exhibited in any form to exert 
its power on the salivary glands, alone J*^ It would be dif- 
ficult to select a passage in any medical vfpt\ which 
contains so much error and so much want of knowledge in 
to small a space, as the above paragraph. In the first 
place, those who condemn the use of mercury most| 
condemn it on this principle, that in some very concentra- 
ted forms of inflammatory fever, as the endemic of the West 
ladies, it cannot be brought to exert its influence on the 
system in time, and therefore there is danger in trusting to 
its operation. In the second place, whoever saw mercpry 
effect the salivary glands alone ? Narrpw indeed is that 
^few of the mercurial action which stpps short at its 
quickening the pulse, and " exciting an artificial fever.". 

The fact is, that ptyalism is merely a symptom that the 
*^Hvary glands are affected in common ^ith every other 
Sl^rid, and every secreting and excreting yessel in the 
^yatem. Thus flood-gates are opened in all directions, 
d^d every part of th^ human fabric experiences a rapia 
^toainution — in short, mercury is never more a/i evacuant 
y^^n when it produces ptyalism. Thijs general dcjpletion 
^ still farther increased by the ptyalism preventing any 
^Jpply of nutriment which the patient or friends jnight 
^*«n to intrbduce. 

* £d« Jouroali vol. 6, p. 181. 
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But its great febrifuge power seems to result iroid its 
steady actidn on the extreme vessels, ix>th in the glandular 
apparatus and throughout the whole body, by which topical 
inflammation or congestion is resolved, and the secretions 
and excretions arc promoted. In this way it is one of the 
most powerful remedies we possess in equalizing the balance 
of the circulation and excitement, and subduing the morbid 
actions of fever. See Dr* Armstrong's inestimable work 
on typhus^ and various sections of my work on Tropical 
Climates. 

4th. — COLD AND TEPID AFFUSION** 

The operation of these apparently different measures, iit 
mitigating or even arresting fever^ is in perfect consonance 
with the principle laid down. 

Leaving out the effect of sensation on the nervous system^ 
during the affusion of cold water on the febrile surface of a 
])atient, it is evident that the violence of redaction (at which 
time alone it ought to be applied) is mitigated by the cold| 
while the febrile irritation of a strictured surface is taken off. 

That these objects tend to a restoration of balance in the 
circulation and excitability, need not be insisted on ; the 
other effect of cold affusion, namely, a subsequent perspira* 
tion, will also be found to have a similar tendency. 

The effect of tepid affusion during re-action, or the hot 
stage of fever, is precisely analogous to that of the cold, 
only less forcible in degree ; for it must be rememberea 
that the tepid bath is, or ought to be of a much lower tern* 
perature than the surface of the body, when applied in the 
Aol^ stages of fever, and consequently acts in reality as a 
cold bath, only in a much more gentle manner. 

When it is applied in the cold stage of fever, its opera- 
tion in drawing the blood to the periphery, and thus ie« 
storing the balance of the circulation^ is direct and obvious; 
while in restoring sensibility to the torpid skin, the balance 
of excitability is of course, equipoised. The action of cool 
air in fevers is easily explicable on the same principles. 

6th. — EMETICS. 

The gastric irritability which accompanies most fevers 
might have led to the suspicion that nature aimed at relief 
by unloading the stomach, and hence the early use of eme- 
tics. They are now much less frequently employed ; though 
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it U certain that they produce olber salutary edects beyond 
the mere evacuation of the stomach. They determine to 
the surface, in common with diaphoretics, and produce 
a relaxation there, which generally ends in perspiration. 
Their utility therefore, in certain sla(es and kinds of fever, 
is unquestionable, and consonant too with the principle 
"which I have endeavoured to establish ; but their violence, 
in certain fevers and climates where unusual irritability of 
stomach too often prevails, has brought them much into 
disuse, even in opposite circumstances. The debility also 
which they induce gave the Brunonians a dislike to their 
employment. 

6th. — ^DIAPHORETICS. 

These have a close affinity to the last-mentioned remedies, 
but are of milder operation. In all fevers of a marked 
periodical type, there is such an evident remission, or soiu^ 
tion of the paroxysm in the sweating stage, that physicians 
must have very early endeavoured to imitate this salutary 
process of nature by artificial means. This, however, lias 
pften led to disastrous results ; for observing that heated 
rooms, multiplicity of clothing, warm liquors, &c. induced 
perspiration in health, the same means were resorted to in 
disease, and too often with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. They knew not till lately, that the strictured 
surface of a febrile patient will seldom relax into a perspi- 
rable state, till its temperature is reduced below the fever 
iieat, and consequently when they failed in their object, 
they did much mischief, and when they succeeded in 
forcing out a perspiration, the temporary relief obtained, 
by no means counterbalanced the previous increase of fe« 
brile excitement. 

^ Now that the principles which govern the perspiratory 
process are better understood, the long and endless farrago 
of sweating medicines is reduced to a few neutral salts, as 
the citrate of potash, or acetate of ammonia, accompanied 
occasionally with small doses of antimony. These, wi<h 
coo/ diluent drinks, are the only safe or salutary diaphore- 
tics in fever ; and probably act on the surface from its 
sympathy with the stomach. 

It is needless to state that the operation of this class of 
remedies is in perfect consonance with the principles I have 
^eavoured to maintain. 
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7th. — TONICS AND STIMULANTS, INCLUDING BAUK^ 

IVIKE, OPIUM, &C. 

It may seem a little strange, that the most diametrically 
opposite plans have succeeded in fever, and been lauded 
to the skies by their supporters as infallible. Hence many 
Iiave supposed that were fevers left entirely in the hands 
of nature, as many would recover as under the most skilful 
fre«'itment. 

Whatever truth there may be in this, it is not equally 
correct that nearly the same proportion recover under all 
kindsoftreatment. There is very littledoubt but that,undet 
judicious modern measures, not only a greater proportion 
recover from the graver <ypes of fever, but a vast number 
of fevers are prevented irom assuming the more dangerous 
forms. 

Neither need it be wondered at, that both stimulants and 
sedatives should occasionally prove useful in fever. I 
have shewn that when the excitability and vascular action 
are too^rcat in one part of the system, they are deficient 
in others ; hence the diffusive stimuli have the effect of 
rousing the torpid parts into action, but too often at the ex- 
pense of the over-excited organs ; and this has been the 
distinguishing feature of the Brunonian practice. Tonics 
and stimulants were also frequently necessary in the ulti- 
mate stages of fever, where early evacuations were not pre- 
mised ; because the system was exhausted by its own 
efforts, or by injudicious remedies, and nature required a 
stimulus at the close of the disease. But now it is found, 
after fatal experience, that by lessening re-action at the 
beginning, we preserve the powers of the constitution for 
ulterior efforts, and thereby obviate the necessity pf stiniu- 
lation at almost any period of fever.* 

To shew how dangerous it 'was to draw conclusions re- 
specting debility from the salutary operation of stimulants 
in fever, the following example may suffice. From de- 
ranged balance of excitability the heart and arteries become 
incapable of performing their office in a proper manner. — 
If their excitability be too great, they drive the blood with 
an impetus to the brain that may cause delirium : if their 
excitability be defective, the heart is incapable of unloading 



* Vi<le Dr. Aro»troDg*s work on typhiu. irbere the suhjec^ is bandied 
witbiufioiieikill. 
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tbe venotts system, and distension of the veins and sinuses 
of the head produce the same effect. Now, wine, if given 
judiciously^ and to a certain extent, in the latter case, will 
impart such vigour to the heart as will enable it to unload 
the venous system of the brain, and thereby remove the 
delirium, without giving too much impetus to the arterial 
system ; but if the same medicine be exhibited in the for« 
mer (*ase, it will evidently increase the symptom it was 
intended to relieve! In other words, some parts of the sys- 
tem being in a state of torpor^ and others in a state of irrita* 
bilitt^y if stimulants be applied to the former ^ they maj^ do 
good, but if to the latter ^ they must do harm. Hence the 
value and the necessity of discrimination in the practitioner; 
and the fatal effects of a routine practice. 

In some of the more protracted fevers of this climate, 
assuming the typhoid and nervous type, the proper time 
for exhibiting the stimulating class of remedies requires the 
clearest judgment of the practitioner, and it is at the^e 
critical and decisive moments, that real ability unfolds its 
acuteness of discrimination, and snatches the patient from 
the jaws of death; while the blundering routinist uncon- 
sciously signs his quii?tus ! 

Little need be said of the minor or subordinate remedies^ 
as blisters, sinapisms, &c. Their operation is evidently to 
restore the balance of the circulation and excitability by 
soliciting artificial determinations to superficial parts, with 
the view of relieving internal congestions or Lnfiammations. 
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ject, some little tautology i^ill be unayoidable. I shall 
class my remarks under the following distinct heads^ viz* 

1. The air Tre breathe^ 
S. The food ^we eat. 

3. The fluids we drink. 

4. The exercise we use, active and passive. 

5. The clothing vre wear. 

6. Ablution :— 3{ot and cold bathing. , 

7. The passions : Diseases of Literature* 

8. Sleep ; Incubus^ &c. 

9. Medicines. 
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^ Qualis a^r^ tails ipirilas." JuUrius^ 



The two great causes of disease under this head, have 
already been amply considered, when delineating the effects 
of atmospherical vicissitudes^ and atmospherical impreg» 
nations* It is probable that three-fourths of the disorders 
to which the human constitution is liable, in this climate, 
originate in, or are, at least, considerably influenced by, 
merial transitions ; and therefore we cannot be too much on 
our guard against this source of danger. Our principal 
defejpces against these atmospherical changes, so rapid and 
destructive in Great Britain, will be pointed out in subse? 
quent articles, particularly in those on clothing and bathing. 
A few observations, however, on other points connectra 
•with air, may be properly introduced here. 

If the natural state of our atmosphere be variable, and if 
certain parts of the surface of the earth, and even anima} 
life itself necessarily tend to vitiate the composition of the 
air, our own folly, or the imperious customs of civilised 
life, ffive tenfold force to these unavoijdable enemies of our 
health. It is not on the husbandman, the soldier, or the 
sailor, who are so much exposed to the conflicting elements, 
that their malignant influence principally falls. It is on the 
delicate female, the pale mechanic, and the sedentary artist, 
\vho add artificial to natural extremes — tly from oiie to the 
other— ^writhe under the effects of this imprudence — and 
then rail against the climate ^s the cause of all their 
miseries! 

In the Crowded ball room, heated to a tropical tempera- 
ture, the sensitive Belle and effeminate Beau carry exeir^ 
^ise to the extreme of eschaustion, and, in this state, rush 
:iearlessly forth under the gloomy skies of a hyperborean 
^ight ! The ghastly train of consumptions which annually 
Ibllow this imprudent conduct, have no premonitory effect 
in preventing a repetition of it. Youth ever has been, and 
«ver will be prodigal of life ; and while the sick-bed and 
tomb lie masked under the seductive features of the theatre. 
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Ihebiill room, and tbe drawing room, they will continue (o 
be thickly tenanted by premature decay aud self-destroyed 
beauty. 

Against the effects of these noctiiral exposures, which 
Bociely a!i7/ Hoi avoid, the medical philosopher can only 
propose such checks as a knowledge ol' (he animal economy 
suggests. 

Tbtre are livecircumBlntices to be attended to when we 
are subjected to the itiflne[ice of the night air. Viz. — 
Isl. The condition of the body before going out of doors. 
2ijd. The defence of the body's surface while exposed, 
Srd. The defence of the lunge. 4lh. The exercise on the 
way. 5tli. The conduct to be observed or. getting home. 
1st. The condition of the body ought to ho us warm as 
possible, short of perspiriilion. Many lives are annually 
lost by the ill-judged caution of lingering about the ballg 
and doors of heated apartments, till the body is cool, before 
venturing info the air. In this stale, it is highly susceptible 
of the bnlcfiil inlluence of the night. It would be betlei 
io issue forth, even with some perspiration on (he surface, 
than wait tilt the system is chilled. The greater decree 
of animal heat iu which we are, on going firsf into the uight 
air, the less injury will we sustain from it. 

2nd. As this injury is received through the medium of 
the skin and the lungs, it is quite evident that the safeguard 
of the former is warm clothing, constructed of materials that 
are bad conductors of heat, as woollen, cotton, &c. 

Srd. The defence of the lungs themselves has been hitherto 
strangely overlooked ; though it requires but a moment's 
reflection to be convinced of the vast importance of this 
consideration. In the space of one minute the delicate 
stnicture of the lungs is exposed to an atmospherical tran- 
sition of perhaps thirty or forty degrees — from the over 
liented theatre to the freezing midnight blast ! Is it not 
si range, that we should have l^cn so very solicitous about 
heaping fold over fold on the surface of the body, while 
we neverdreamt of the extended surface of the lungs whicb 
we left completely exposed 1 Is it not still more strange 
that this should have been forgotten, when daily observation 
shewed that the lungs were the organs which, nine times 
out often, sufTered by (hese exposures? 

It cannot therefore be too strongly enforced, the neccs- 
sily of guarding the organs of respiration from the direct 
jnhueiicc of the night air, by such muillings about the face, 
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as may not only detain a portion of the air expired from 
the lungs each time, but communicate a degree of warmtfa 
to each inhalation of atmospheric air. A large net, for ex- 
ample, such as is vulgarly called a comforter, folded loosely 
round the face, vfill receive a portion of caloric or heat 
from the br«ath at each expiration, which portion will be 
communicated to the current of air rushing into the lungs, 
at each inspiration ; and thus a frigid nocturnal atmosphere 
is, in a considerable degree, obviated. 

4th, As we proceed into the night air, while the body is 
ivarm, so we should, by a brisk pace, endeavour to keep up 
that degree of animal heat with which we^at out, and th;^ 
determination to the surface, which is so effectual in pre- 
Tenting affections of any internal organ. 

Lastly. As the sudden transition from a heated apart- 
ment to a frigid atmosphere must, in some degree, produce 
a determination to the centre, and more or less check the 
perspiratory process, some warm and moderately stimulating 
liquid should always be taken before going to bed, in order 
that the functions of the skin, and the balance of the circu- 
lation may be restored. 

I have dwelt longer on this subject, because it is, in reality, 
of more importance than is commonly supposed; and be- 
eause we are so familiarised to it by frequency, as to pass 
it almost unnoticed. 

Atmospherical transitions being guarded against, other 
peculiarities of the air unfavourable to health, will be easily 
avoided, with the exception of easterly winds, which, in 
this island, exert so very powerful an influence on the human 
frame, both mental and corporeal. There certainly is 
something in an easterly wind, independent of its tempera- 
ture, which is inimical to the free and regular performance 
of the animal functions, and particularly the functions of 
the skin ; for invalids will feel its effects in rooms, where 
the temperature is regulated by a thermometer, nearly as 
iDuch as though they were in the open air. 

This observation is as old, if not older than J^emnius, 
^ho, after condemninif the South and East winds, and 
praising thcf North and \V est, [lib. I . Hist, lib, 1 . Cap. 4 J .1 
ys— " In a thick and cloudy air, men are tetrick, sad, 
«ind peevish (aura dcnsa ac caliginosa tetrici homines ex- 
*^ istunt et subtristes, &c.) and if the western winds blow^ 
cind that there be a calm, or a fair sunshine day, there is 
It kind ^f alacrity in men's minds ; it cheers up men and 
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** beasts : but if it be turbulent, rough, cloudj, stormr 
^^ weather, men are sad, lumpish, and mucli dejected, 
^^ angry, waspish, dull, and melancholy.^' 

Virgil seems to have had ideas of this kind in his mi"id, 
when he wrote the following passage, 

Venini, obi tempestas, e( coeli mobilis homor, 
lAultavere vices, et Jupiter homidus Ayttris..., 
Yertuntur species animoruiDy et peclora motuis 
CoDclpiuut alios. 

However well cleared and cultivated a country may be, 
yet the current of air passing over a large tract of land, is 
never so pure, or at least so healthy, as that which passes 
over the ocean. Deleterious impregnations, in a greater or 
less degree, must unavoidably mingle with aland wind; 
and when we examine the medical topography of those 
parts of the continent over which the easterly winds traverse, . 
we cannot but conclude that vegeto-aniroal, and other iet" 
restrial effluvia are the ingredients which give origin to the 
phenomena in question. 

As the wind alluded to acts principally by confining the 
secretions from the skin, in the first instance, we can^only 
obviate its efi^ects by such means as tend to restore them-<^ 
these are diluting warm drinks — the warm bath — exercis^*- 
and clothing ; of which in their place. 

Although the deterioration of the general atmosphere by 
the breathing of all living creatures, is not of a moment's 
consideration ; yet, the efi'ect of human respiration on those 
atmospheres which we inhale in our habitations, and parti- 
cularly in crowded apartments, is not to be entirely over- 
looked. The vitiated condition of the air, in this way, is 
at least one of the causes of that pallor observable on the i 
cheeks of people subjected to its influence. The means of \ 
obviating this source of ill health, are so obvious as io 
require no comment: but I may here remark, that many 
people have so exaggerated the consequences of breathing 
Respired air, that in the anxiety for ventilation^ they li.ave 
subjected themselves to streams and currents of this clement^ 
of such unequal temperatures as induced rea/ and serious 
diseases, when they strove to avoid the most trifling, if n€>^ 
wholly imaginary ones. 

On many constitutions, and particularly on peop^^ 
denominated nervous, certain barometrical changes in t 
atmosphere have a remarkable effect, Thus when the^la 
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is very low, the wind southerly, and a stotm impending, 
such a sense of sinking, weakness^ tremor, and dejection ig 
often felt by valetudinarians, that they are quite miserable 
till the equilibrium of the atmosphere is restored, when ail 
their morbid fedings vanish " into air — thin air.'^ 

By the superficial observci', and often by medical mea 
themselves, these aiUngs are laughed at as vapourish or 
imaginary ; but they are real physical ejects resulting 
from sudden diminution of pressure in the airy medium 
that surrounds us; and require rest^ with some cordial 
drink and generous diet for their relief ; for they cannot 
be entirely removed, till their cause ceases to operate. 

Still, )vith every exertion and precaution, we cannot 
always counteract the insalutary effects of atmospherical 
vicissitudes — thermometrical — hygrometrical— ^and baro* 
metrical, on our constitutions. We are then forced, if our 
circumstances will permit, to migrate to those parts of our 
own or other countries, where the heavens naturally present 
greater uniformity. From various well known physical 
causes, the atmosphere of the ocean presents a superior 
degree of equilibrium, in these respects, to that of the 
earth ; and consequently the shores of countries participate 
in this advantage. 

Of our own island^ the southern coast, has^ for obvious 
reasons, the superiority in point of temperature^, and parti- 
cularly the shores of Hants and Dorset ; as being equally 
removed from the piercing easterly winds, and rain-fraught 
gales from the wf^stern ocean ; while a broad expanse of 
ocean lies in front. The islb of wiguT for instance, pre- 
sents every advantage which England can afford to the 
pulmonary invalid, or to any one labotiring under chronic 
disease of an internal organ. 
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Sect. II. — FOOD. 



** Ut semel dlcaro, una {pila est omnium 
Morborum mater» etiamoi alios est genitor.*' 

FemeL Patkolj 1. C & 



i\l< hough we agree with Celsus, that ^^io a person in 
beatth every kind of food is wholesome/' (sanis omnia sana) 
yet, when we consider that in society, as it b now consti* 
f uted, few individuals will be found who can be said io be 
in perfect health, we otight to hesitate in adopting the above 
as a general rule." 

When the human frame is anatomically examined, and 

Earticularly the masticating and dieting organs, we shall 
e constrained to admit that man is naturally more of an 
herbivorus than a carnivorous animal ; and without going 
so far as to adopt the Pythagorean doctrines, either of 
ancient or modern times, there can be little doubt that a con- 
siderable predisposition towards many of the most fatal 
diseases with which we are afBicted, is generated by the use 
or abuse of animal food. The mischief, however^ lies infi- 
nitely more in the quantity than the quality of our diet. 
When we contemplate each varying tribe of mankind, froni 
the turtle-eating Alderman to the earth-devouring Otto* 
maque, and see him subsist, exclusively or collectedly, od 
every thing which air, earth, or ocean can produce, witli^ 
ccBteris paribus^ an equal degree of longevity, we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that it is principally by 
excess that we convert food into poison. 

Again, in the whole catalogue of human maladies, how 
many are brought on by deficiency in the quanlUjf of 
food ? scarcely one ! While on the other hand, there is 
hardly a disease that is not ameliorated by diminishing the 
usual scale of our sustenance. Nature herself, in most 
instances, inculcates this important lesson. When any of 
the numerous tribe of acute and dangerous diseases ap- 
proaches, the appetite is immediately withdrawn altogether; 
and, in a great proportion of the chronic ailments, it is im« 
paired ! llow have we improved this hint of nature I Bjf 
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not only turning a deaf ear to it, but by acting diametri-^ 
cally opposite to the salutary monition. No sooner does 
the appetite fail, than the cook, the confectioner, and che- 
mist, are up in arms to redress this grievous calamity^ and 
caudles, condiments, and tonics, pave the way for bieedingi 
purging, and water-gruel ! 

The first pUysicians by debauch ivere made. 
Excess began and still sustains the trade. 

In medical affairs our attention is too often directed to 
effects instead of causes. Thus debility being a natural 
consequence of almost every derangement in the structure 
or function of the living machine, the object of the patient^ 
a(nd too often of the physician, is to remove this symptom^ 
'very frequently at the expense of aggravating the original 
cause, to the removal of which, the debility is in reality 
fevourable. Where lesion of an organ suddenly takes 
place in a vigorous state of the system, we are forced to 
induce debility as quickly as possible ; otherwise the dis^ 
isased organ 'will be in the greatest danger. Thus it is that 
^eat strength and vigour of constitution are not only 
unfavourabTe to recovery from some diseases, but constantly 
predispose to them. How seldom do we hearof valetudina- 
Jtans, or people who are forced on a low regimen, dying in 
any sudden or mysterious way ? But does a week or a day 
pass that we do not see blazoned forth in the public prints, 
or circulated in private, the accounts of men cut off in the 
prime of life and health, with scarcely any warning — gene^ 
rally indeed after a hearty dinner — some vigorous exertion 
—or a convivial supper ? From what then, can these acci'^ 
dents arise, but from too much blood (the natural conse- 
quence of too much food) overpowering some organ essen- 
tial to life, by bursting its natural boundaries. In this 
way, but in a minor degree, it gives origin to a great pro- 
portion of fevers, and the immense tribe of inflammatory 
complaints. To the formation, too, of that proteian host 
of human miseries — the nervous diseases, this cause 
mainly contributes, by deranging the function or structure 
of the digestive organs, whicli are kept in perpetual irrita- 
tion by flatulence and the presence of indigested remains o/ 
too much food. 

But I shall not pursue this subject further, nor offer any 
other recommendation of abstinence than the foregoing 
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slight sketch of the dangers of repletion.''' Man is so much 
the slave of bis p[issions and appetites, that were a prophet 
to rise from the tomb, and warn lUm against indulging theni, 
he would not be listened to ; or at least his advice would 
not be followed 1 Tbc only thing we can do, therefore, is, 
to point out as far as is practicable, such antidotes to the 
effects of repletion as experience can suggest, abandoning 
entirely the hope of weaninw mankind from those habits to 
which they are bound by adamantine chains. In the last 
section of the work this subject will again be glanced at, 
and a principal antidote to the evils of repletion pointed 
out. Vide medkiriE. 

I shall conclude this section by recommending the vale> 
tudinary, (for no other will listen to advice) (o study the 
time of taking food. Early breakfast — dinner as near the 
middle of the day as fashion, or folly, or pride will per- 
mit — a pretty hearty tea or coffee, in the evening, about 
six o'clock, and no supper, will be found the most salutary 
code which the physician can lay down.t People of weak 
digestion are told " to eat little and often" I am very fat 
from thinking that this is judicious advice. The stomachy 
and other digestive organs, require their intervals of repose, 
as well as the voluntary muscles ; and if regular and staled 
periods are appointed for faking food, the appetite, by the 
force of habit alone, will return at these times, and digestion 
will follow. But if the stomach is kept constantly nibblins 
at little tit bits, there never will be a keen relish for food, 
or a powerful and easy assimilation. This advice is as old 
as the days of platerus, at least, and, for aught I know, 
much older. " Assuescat bis in die cibos sumere, ceiia 
semper hora." — Obsernat, lib. 1 . Crato directs his palients 
to cat but twice a day, and that at fixed periods. He 
advises never to eat, even then, unless there be an appetite. 
How many diseases might be prevented if this advice were 
followed ! 

* TempcrBDce is compared by Cic< 
can use il righl, sayt he, " ego doo sum 
deojudico." OraUprv Marctllo. 

t It may be remarked, haweTcr, Ihst there are many canstilDtlons 
nhere, e*eD la *aleludioary keallh, a Utttc aaimal food for sup|ier, buih 
agreci nell, and coairibuiei to rejioie. Here Ibe piuclice then i-- uui 
dclriaiealal, 
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§ect. III.— OR^NKf 



I' Svyte^tia gattiur^ latmre ooo posfUQt flat ia itt marfa.** 



I shall not here attempt to prove that water is the sim^ 
t)le and salutary beverage designed by nature for the human 
race* In every nation, even the most refined and modern. 
a great tnajority appear, by their practice at least, to think 
ttfaat water ' is only fit for fcleasts-^thus giving the lie direct 
to the celebrated Greek prescription in the pump-room at 
Bath. Th6y have, indeed, with no small ingenuity, con<» 
frived so to medicate the native fountain, that they are al- 
ways either outstripping or lagging behind the placid 
stream of life ! The same magic b6wl which this mQment 



** Can pour rf motest raptore on the iigbt|" 

Und raise its votaries into heroes and demi-gods, will, in afeif 

iiours, sink them beneath the level of the brute creation I 

» • » • > t » 

Instant her circling waod fbe goddess waves* 
To bogs transforms thero* aq(| tbe sty receives |-^ 
Komore is seen the haman foce'divinOt 

l?he moralist, the divine, and the philosopher, have long 
des(:ahted on this theme, with little success ! Present plea* 
sure is, by the great mass of mankind, considered a certain 
good ; while future sufierin^ are problematical events, and 
are therefore disregarded, rfay, where we know that a to- 
morrow of misery must necessarily succeed a to-night of 
debaucli, the fear of pain is instantly absorbed in the pros* 
pect of enjoyment, and we voluntarily incur the one for the 
other^ssake! . ; * 

Of whtit Use, after this, would it be to waste time in pour* 
traying the mental and corporeal ailments Whiich flow from 
excess in inebriating liquors ? Do hot'the«maniac, the drop* 
sical, the liver-grown, meet our eye in every street ? Does 
not the groan of the suicide vil^rate oii every ear ? Do we 
not see former affluence clothed in the rags of squalid po^ 
verty, in every hospital, workhouse, or charity, throughout 
t^e kingdom, or lY^nderingi (n forma pauperis j^ {i^ovi\ d<)or 
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to door ? Do we not see every tie with which Naf tire. 
Religion, or affection binds us in social harmony, severed 
by the intoxicating bowl ? Have these and a thousand other 
examples any operative effect in checking the evil ? Little 
or none I " Morbos odimi\s et accersimus." Card. 

Intoxication, however, is not our subject. No one will 
dispute the bad effects of this propensity.* But a very con- 
siderable proportion of the. middling and higher classes of 
life, as well as of the lower, commit serious depredations on 
their constitution^when they believe themselves to be sober 
citizens, and really abhor debauch. 

This is by drinking ale or other malt liquors to a degree 
far short of intoxication indeed, yet, from long habit, pr(v- 
ducing a train of effects that embitter the ulterioi^ periods of 
existence. Corpulency, obesity, hebitude, vertigo, apo* 
plexy, and other affections of the head, are known to result 
fVom the abundant use of malt liquors ; but it is not generally 
euspected, that they have a peculiar tendency indepen- 
dently of the adulterationjB which too often enter into theif 
compositions, to produce effusion of water in the cavities 
of the chest, and to predispose to those numerous organic 
affections of the heart jtself, which, of late years, have 
forced themselves on our attention beyond any thing known 
in .former periods. 

Malt liquors assuredly give a greater degree of fulness to 
the blood-vessels than any other species of drink, while, in 
common with the latter, they paralyse the absorbent system, 
and render torpid many of the salutarj^ secretions. The 
•heart is thus called upon for unusual exertions, which 
eventually injure its functions or structure ; while the equi» 
librium between exhalation and absorption on the serous 
membrane of the chest is deranged, and dropsical effusions 
in the pericardium or bags of the pleura ensue. 

The beer-bibber then, has probably little reason to exult 
jover the dram-drinker. If he escapes ascites, or dropsy of 
the abdomen, he runs the risk of hydrothorax, or water in 
the chest, a much worse disease ! If he have an immnnity 
from disorders of the liver^ he becomes predisposed io 
derangements of the heart! It he experience not ema* 
.ciation and tremors, he too often becomes overloaded witb 

. . " ■ ' ' ' ' III I ■ I ■ II I ,11 , .^»— ^m^nr ■ 

* fiiere are a few iadeed viho are very careful to commemorate tb^^ 
narolts of all those who have drunk hard and >et lived to a good round ages 
but make no note of those who fall early victims to intemperance. Thiv 
reminds ui> of the sophism of Rabelais, that *' Drunkenness is better for thtf 
body than physic, because there be more old drunkards than old ph^siciaoii' * 
'Aabclais forgot thai physicians seldom take ph^^slc. . « 
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fat, and dies apoplectic ! If he be not so liable to maniacal 
paroxysms of fnry, from the fire of ardent spirits, his 
intellectual faculties become sodden, as it were, and stu- 
pidity ensues ! 

Ibcidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Cbarybdim. 

It may be added, that deleterious as is the habit of 
excess in vinous, spirituous, or malt liquors, after meals or 
on going to bed; yeX^ there are some hopes of reformation, 
or, at the worst, of prolonged existence, while the morning 
dram, or other stimulating bever^e is avoided. Whea 
the abominable precept of the Salernian schools- 
Si Docturnatibi noceat potatio vini 
Maiutina hora rebibas, et erit medicinay 

16 once adopted — farewell all hope, to health a long adieu ! 

It may be right to state, for the benefit of those who will 
not abstain from spirituous liquors, that acids correct, in a 
very considerable degree, their deleterious qualities. Punch 
is therefore far preferable to what is termed grog ; and grog 
much less injurious than raw spirits. In what way thie acid 
acts as a corrector of the spirit, I am unable to explain ; 
but of the fact I am quite certain from long and attentive 
observation and inquiry. It is sufficiently obvious that 
TFater when mixed with the spirit, corrects its bad qualities, 
first by simple dilution^ thereby rendering the spirit less 
stimulating to the digestive and biliary organs ; secondl?/ 
by increasing various secretions, particularly the urinary, 
Jthevehy the blood-vessels are kept less turgid than they 
otherwise would be. On this account, it is probable that 
weak hoilands or gin and water form the safest beverage 
where spirits must be indulged in. 

Although the injurious effects of tea have been greatly 
exaggerated, yet when we consider how universal is this be- 
verage, and how much reason there is to believe, from some 
fecent disclosures, that the native plant is adulterated to a 
great extent with deleterious ingredients, we may fairly set 
It down as contributing, in no mean degree, to those 
derangements of the digestive organs and nervous system, 
\rhich now meet our eye at every step. This is One of the 
penalties (and no trifling one it is) which we incur from civi- 
^lization and refinement. Our food and drink have become 
\i|o complicated in their forms, that thousands^ — perhaps 
ii411ions make a livelihood by systematically poisoning us ! 
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PhysicianE and philosophers, in every age, have exiollej 
exercise as the grand propbylaclic in guarding against the 
Recession of ail dixeases. That man was designed for ex- 
ertion cannot be doubled ; but that mnch injury is every 
day done by invalids, and Ihose confioed to sedentary oc- 
cupations, attempting to strengthen IheJr conslituttohs by 
strenuous exercise, at intervals, 1 am well convinced. Vio- 
lent exercise did great harm, even when nations were 
nearer a state of nature than they now are. Galen, in his 
discourse to Thrasibulus, inveighs against the athletic 
practices of the Gymnasium. A smart walk of a mile is, 
to a valetudinarian, what a furious wrestle would be to a(i 
athleta. If we trace those dreadfu) aneurismal atfections of 
the heart and arteries in early life, we shall find their ori- 
gins in violent exercise, or sudden over-exertion, in i}inc 
cases out often, where age and ossification are not concerned. 
Jn the long catalogue, therclbre of nervous diseases, where 
there is any suspicion of functional or organic lesions, indi- 
cated by palpitations, siiortness of breath, and flushings of 
the face, let long continued or strenuous exercise b6 
dreaded. The passive exercise of a vessel or carriage is 
safe; but quick walking is extremely prejudicial. Be- 
cause we see the laborious classes of society robust, having 
been inured to labour by long habit, we arc not to expect 
tliat we can exchange debility for vigour, by imitating Uieif 
manners, in the middle, or latter periodsof life. 

It is with exercise indeed, as with food and drink. E(f 
long habit we may become gluttons and drnnlcards, appa- 
rently with impunity ; and so, by early and long continued 
iiabit, we may become capable ot walking a thoDsand 
mites iti as nmny successive houra, or of labouring hard, 
sixteen or eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. But al- 
though rio organ or part gives out at the time, we ue 
inevitably laying the foundation for future diseases in bQ 
three instances. If habil tlien cannot secure us from the 
injurious effects of inordinate exercise, how can we expect 
to escape when we fly to it, or indulge in it, at irregijliir 
periods .' t shall exemplify this reasoning by an instruc- 
tive lesson. During the late wqr, it ^as observed that 



la ltd earlier periods, fever, fluxes, and scurvy made th0 
greatest havoc ; while in its middle and ulterior periods^ 
these diseases almost disappeared, and pneumonia, with its 
too frequent consequences, phthisis, became infinitely 
more prevalent and fatal.* The facts were apparent to all ; 
but the causes few could divine. Some of our chemical 
wiseaci^es attributed the pneumonic diathesis to the lime* 
juice served out ; but this hypothesis need not detain us, for 
i think a more rational explanation can be offered. As the 
p^idd of warfare was lengthened out, discipline gradually 
became more perfect, and, at length, attained its acme. — 
Every evolution was now performed with a rapidity and 
precision that seemed the effect almost of magic. All ma* 
ehinery and apparatus were not only so arranged as to give 
human power its greatest force and facility of application^ 
but htfman strength was put to its ultimatum of exertion, 
tuid every muscular fibre of the frame called into furious 
action, during each manoeuvre of navigation or war. Thus, 
in estercising great guns, the heaviest pieces of artillery 
were made to fly out and in, or wheel round with almost 
the celerity of a musket in the hands of a fugle-man. The 
most ponderous anchors were torn from their beds with 
astonishing velocity ; while the men were often seen lying 
about the decks, breathless and exhausted, after such ultra* 
lioman exertions ! 

But reefing and furling sails were still worse. Here, as 
in all other operations, there was a constant struggle against 
time. The instant that the word " AlofC* was given, the 
men flew up the shrouds with such agility, that, by the 
time they were on the yards, the respirations were nearer 
fifty than fifteen in a mmute! In this state of anhelation^ 
they bent across the yards, and exerted every atom of mus* 
cniar energy in dragging up the sails, and securing the 
leef-lines, while the thorax was strained and compressed 
against the unyielding wood ! What were the oonse* 
qnences ? The air-cells were frequently torn ; blood 
extravasated ; and the origins of cough and hasmoptoes 
continually laid. The lungs were now in a proper state for 
receiving the impression of aerial vicissitudes ; and constant 
exposure to the night air, to rain, and every inctemency of 
the season, soon evolved the long black catalogue of Pul- 
monic and Phthisical maladies, which swept off our men 



* lbfreaUiidejpWiic(2'a//y to the Channel and Nsrth-sea fleeu. 
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in vast numbers to the no small surprise of th^ officers^ 
iivho could not divine the cause of this new and destmo 
tive enemy. 

But it v?as not the lungs alone that suffered here. The 
central organ of the circulation bore a part of the onus, and 
a host of anomalous and otherwise inexplicable symptoms 
vere produced, which completely puzzled the naval medi* 
cal practitioner, who rarely suspected any lesion of tb6 
heart. These last affections both aggravated, and were in 
their turn aggravated by, the depressing passions engendered 
during the long confinement on shipboard and separation 
from friends and native home. Hence, oui* gallant tarf 
began to droop both in body and mind, in the last years of 
the war, when the stimulus of an enemy in view wasseldom 
applied. 

i hope this digression, if it deserve that name, -will be 
excused, as it may serve to practically illustrate the effi eta 
of inordinate exercise better than many pages of reasoning. 
In ffne, moderate and slow exercise in the open air is 
extremely salutary ; but where it is carried to the length 
of much accelerating the velocity of the circulation, i,t en- 
dangers derangement of the heart, lungs, brain, or any 
weakened viscus, in valetudinary constitutions. In the 
healthy and robustj active exercise may be indulged in to 
a considerable extent, though even here it has its limits. 

In my own^person, 1 had, not long ago, a very severe 
and alarming instance of the bad effects of too great mus^ 
cular action, occasioned by a habit of walking very fast. 

After a day and a night of unusual fatigue, and rapid 
pedestrian exercise, together with considerable mental 
anxiety, I was suddenly seized with an intermtssioa 
of the pulse, at irregular periods. During each inter* 
mission, I felt the heart give a kind of struggle, as it 
were, and strike with great violence against the ribs, ac- 
companied by a peculiar and most distressing sensation is 
the cardiac region, which I cannot describe. The irrita* 
bility of the heart soon became so great, that walking half 
a dozen yards, or going up a flight of stairs, brought on 
palpitation, and such a rapid and irregular motion of tbe 
heart, that the pulse could hardly be counted, and at ihese 
times the intermissions would be as often as every second, 
third, or fourth stroke. 

These phenomena, somewhat alarmed me, and the more 
I dwelt upon the subject, the more aggravated became tfie 



«3nnpt6ni8; till af length I coutd not walk at all^ nor could 
1 lie on either side in bed, without great uneasiness aa4 
palpitation. 

This extreme debility and irritability of the heart con« 
tinued) with little abatement, for eight vi^eeks, during 
which time, I used hoarse exercise, and kept, when at home^ 
in the horizontal position. At length the heart gradually 
lost its morbid irritability ; anci at the end of fourteen ojr 
fifteen weeks, I could walk nearly as well as erer. B\ji ocp 
casional intermissions of the pulse took place, for some time, 
especially when flatulence prevailed in the sfomach or 
colon ; or when anxiety of mind was present. Many other 
curious and interesting phenomena attended this complaint, 
the particulars of which I shall probably lay before the 
medical reader, at a future period. 

Now, if the mere exertion of inordinate walking, with 
mental emotion, could induce such derangement of action in 
the circulating organ, what must be the consequence of 
violent, interrupted, and straining exercise, on the heart, 
and vascular system in general, when alternated with se- 
dentary habits and mental anxiety ? 

There is not a year that cricket matches do not lay the 
foundation for aneurisms, and diseases of the heart. It is on 
this principle, ^Iso, that hard labour is said by the vulgar, 
and most truly too, " to wear a person out," Blacksmiths, 
Porters, and all those who are accustomed to inordinate mus- 
cular exertion, or in the, habit of lifting heavy burthens 
are particularly liable to diseases of the heart and arteries, 
that shorten their lives. Even that noble animal, the horse, 
is very subject to disease of the heart, in consequence of bis 
spirited muscular exertions in the chase, in drawing heavy 
loads, and in racing. 

As for ruptures and other consequences of violent exer- 
cise, straining, &c. they are too familiar to require ani- 
madversion here ; but I trust that enough has been said to 
excite the attention both of patient and practitioner to this 
important subject. I wish it, however, to be distinctly 
understood that the foregoing observations are only appli- 
cable to inordinate corporeal exercise, especially when 
attempted by the valetudinarian, or those usually employed 
in sedentary occupations. Moderate or even pretty free 
pedestrian exercise is, in general, extremely salutary, and 
IS mobably the most natural^ were we in a state of nature ; 
. ^ 2c 
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but, in proportion as we recede from this state, by ad* 
vancing civilization, and particularly as we congregate in 
large cities, where every thing around us, almost to the air 
we breathe, is artificial, our muscles lose their tone, and 
incapacitate us for those athletic exercises so praised by the 
ancients. Fortunately there is another species of exercise 
within the reach of the upper classes of society, to whom it 
is most necessary, and which has not been duly appreciated 
by the profession, but to which we shall now endeavour 
to draw the attention both of patient and practitioner* 
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SubseCt. l.*— GESTATION^ OB PAS8ITE EXEB0I8E. 

As this is a subject of the greatest importance, and at tho 
same time, so little treated of, I had almost said so little 
understood, I shall here enter into a pretty full inyestiga* 
lion of it ; convinced that it is one of the most po^emd 
remediesi as well as preventives of disease, which the in« 
habitants of these isles, and especially of this luxurious 
Metropolis, possess. It is also, of all other remedial mea<- 
sured, the most agreeable. 

The immediate effect of Gestation (horse, carriage, oi 
swing exercise, sailing, &c.*) is to excite an occult, but a 
real movement in the fibrous structure of the various organs* 
The living tissues of which they are composed, become 
more firm, more strong — in short, acquire an fiugmentation 
of tone; while their functions are performed with greater 
freedom, and with greater facility. This is more particu- 
larly remarkable, where a debility qr relaxation in those 
organs or functions had preceded, as was observed by the 
ancients. ^^ Omnis gestatio potest habitum corporis Jir» 
mare^ et actiones stupidas excitare.^^ — Oribasius. 

1 • Effects of Gestation on Digestion, — During gestation, 
for instance on horseback, the stomach, liver, intestines— < 
indeed the whole digestive apparatus experience a succes- 
sion of shocks, which d^velope the tonicity of these organs, 
and favour the exercise of their functions. If the stomach 
be empty, gestation awakens the digestive powers — ^whets 
the appetite — induces hunger : — if that organ be moderately 
^filled with food, the whole chylopoietic system, enlivened 
b^ gestation, executes, with greater facility, promptitude, 
tmd perfection the elaboration of nutritive matter, and the 
whole fabric receives, in consequence, an accession of 
strength. Hence people afflicted with anorexia, or diffi- 
culty of digestion, experience the most marked benefit from 
passive exercise, especially if used before the hour of repast. 
When used by them after meals, it must be moderate in 
degree, and gentle in manner. Thus we every day see in- 
valids to whom digestion is a painful process, escape the 
feelings of satiety by a gentle ride on horseback, or in a 

* Od do subjects aretnedical men more frequently consalted than on theM 
ffn few are they so litrte prepared to ^ive ^ decidcfi ^nsw^r. 
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carriage after dinner. In this respect muscular, or adhe 
exercise differs essenlialiy from gestation. To run, to 
dance, to plaj at cricket immediately after eating is to as* 
sail the stomach with violent succussions ^^ bich derange the 
natural order of its movements, and dissipate on the xolun* 
tary muscles those vital forces and energies which ought 
to be concentrated on the organs of nutrition. 

But it is not on the process of digestion alone that gesta* 
tion exerts a beneficial influence. It enlivens the whole 
abdominal circulation of blood, but particularly that of the 
various branches of the vena portarum. It thus affects the 
Iiepatic system, facilitating both the secretion of the bite^ 
and its elimination from the ducts of the liver into the duo« 
denum. It increases the peristaltic motion of the intestines; 
in consequence of which, the chyme is presented with 
greater regularity and rapidity to the mouths of the lacteals^ 
and the chyle is poured, in a freer current, into the blood* 
vessel system. 

2. On the general Circulation. — Gestation has a remark* 
able effect on this important branch of the animal economy. 
It equalizes the balance of the circulation — renders the 

^ pulse slower, more full, and nearer its usual rytbm. This, 
I)r. Currie experienced always, when using horse exercise 
at a time that he was threatened with phthisis. Dr. Smyth 
felt the same effects in his own person, while using the 
suing. Hence many people, in whom an excessive irrita* 
bility of the heart, and a universal debility of the nervous 
system obtained, have experienced the greatest benefit from 
gentle horse or carriage exercise. Palpitations of the heart 
and intermissions or other irregularities of the pulse have 
disappeared under its influence ; and many diseases of « 
supposed organic or incurable nature Lave thus been hap« 
pily removed. 

3. On the Respiration. — As we have shewn that Gesta- 
tion moderates the velocity of the pulse and equalizes the 
volume of bh od, it follows that (luring its use less blood 
passes through the pulmonary system, than while the body 
is even quiescent ; and infinitely less than during sponta- 
neous or active exertion, when the blood is rapidly hurried 
through the delicate texture of the lungs. Hence Gestation 
is the (Xtrcise that is to be preferred in almost alldisorden 
of the [ ulmonary system, as asthma, consumption, habitual 
diflrc'ulty ot breathing, and many of those organic afiections 
ot the heart, where the lungs participate from contiguity, 
or obstructed circulation. 
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4. On Absorption. — Every kind of Gestation appears to 
augment, or at least maintain the energy of the absorbent 
vessels throughout the whole system. That the action of 
the lymphatics spread over the internal surface of theintes* 
tiiial canal, is quickened by this kind of exercise may be 
inferred trom the fact, that those who are much on horse 
back have the fecal d ischarges of a drier and harder nature^ 
a!)d of a smaller volume than those who are not accustomed 
to this species of Gestation. Absorption from the cellular 
tissues is also stimulated by the succussions of Gestation ; 
and we frequently see dropsical swellings of the lowet 
extremities, and various other cellular infiltrations speedily 
dispersed by riding on horseback, or in a carriage. 

5. On the Secretions and Exhalations. — It is a remark* 
able, but a certain fact that horse or carriage exercise 
restrains inordinate, and increases torpid secretion and ex- 
halation ; thus, in different circumstances producing oppo- 
site effects. In restraining inordinate discharges, however. 
Gestation does not check them insalutarily ; nor, in rousing 
torpid organs to increased action, does it stimulate them too 
much — in short, it raises them or lowers them to a healthy 
equilibrium, and that in a milder and safer mannerthan any 
other remedy- ** Secretiones aut non adaugentur, aut secun- 
dum Naturae ordinera tantummodo intenduntur." — Lorry^ 

6. On Nutrition. — Gestation is remarkably favourable 
to this process of the animal economy ; and especially to 
sanguification [blood making]. This is proved by reference 
U> those who ride much on horseback or in carriages. 
Their constitutions uniformly tend to the sanguine — their 
complexions are florid — they become subject to active 
haemorrhages — to inflammatory complaints — -to plethora^-*- 
and to robustness.^ 

7. On the Sensations. — Horse and carriage exercise has 
great influence on the nervous system. It gives what is 
not inaptly termed tone to the nerves ; corrects their too 
great irritability and obviates spasmodic affections. When 
we recollect the effects of Gestation on the sanguiferous 
system, and bear in mind the intimate connexion which 
subsists between that and the nervous system, we cannot 
wonder at the salutary results of Gestation in equalizing the 
balance of excitability as well as of the circulation. It is 
partly in this way we can explain the increased energy of the 

* We may be convinced of this by a glance at stage-coach driverS) for 
example* 
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intellectual functions "which uniformly follows Gestation ; 
and partly by considering the moral effects of horse and 
carriage exercise in the open air. For example, we every 
day see people who, tormented by real or imaginary pains 
and ailments, experience, at the sight of the country^ 
a considerable mitigation of their complaints. The pure 
air which they inspire — ^the diversified scenes of nature 
which are presented to their view, conspire, with the 
mechanical agitation of the journey, to dissipate melan* 
choly emotions, and restore the various functions te a 
healthy equilibrium of action. 

8. Gestation as a preventive of disease. — Itis well known 
how much passive exercise tends to develope the organs 
during infancy, when spontaneous movements are on a small 
scale Hence an essential. item of good nursing consists in 
^carrying the child about, and swinging it up and down in 
the nurse's arms. In proportion to this kind of exercise 
we observe the fresh colour, agility, and liveliness of the 
infant, forming a striking contrast with the pallid com« 
plexion, laxity of fibre, dulness, and stupidity of the child 
which is kept as much as possible in a state of quiescence. 
On this account, the use of the cradle, if not abused, is^ 
upon the whole, preferable to the modern custom of causing 
children to sleep in beds. 

in youth ^ muscular or active exercise appears to be more 
salutary than Gestation. At this period, the muscles dT 
locomotion are endued with an excess of vitality which 
requires constant dissipation. The dance, the course, all 
those juvenile amusements which demand considerable ex- 
ertion, are then keenly relished, and sufficiently indicate 
the path of nature which ought to be pursued. 

In adult age J we shall find it wise to combine Gestation 
with active exercise. At this epoch of our existence, a 
kind of plethora begins to take place in the abdominal cirr 
culatiottf with irregularity of action in the functions of 
the digestive organs. Now, horse and carriage exercise 
counteracts, in a very great degree, this plethora, and re- 
stores the functions of digestion to their pristine integrity; 
but as the same remedy also increases the procees of mak- 
ing bldpd, we must be on our guard against this effect ; and 
endeavour to obviate it by abstemious diet, opening medjr 
cine, and occasional local or general bleedings. 

If Gestation be necessary in infancy for the devclopement 
•f the different organs, it is equally so in old age^ for suj* 
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laiding their vital and organic powers, and warding off 
decrepitude. The muscles of the aged are not adapted 
for active exercise ; and if inactivity be indulged, then the 
digestive functions will fail, with a long train of conco- 
mitant evils. Gestation offers the best resource. 

Passive exercise, however, has its limits, and there are 
many cases iii which it might probably prove injurious. 
For example, the sanguine, and, in some instances, the 
bilious constitution is not likely to derive the same benefit 
^rom Gestation as the nervous. A disposition to corpu* 
Jency — to plethora, and to excessive secretion of bile roust 
be obviated rather by active exercise — temperance — and 
open bowels, than Gestation. Cceteris paribus^ passive 
exercise is more adapted and. more beneficial to the female 
than to the male sex. The situations where passive exercise 
is enjoyed, should also be at^Qoded to. The open country 
is to be preferred, because a' pure air, even the light itself 
.has considerable influence in augmenting the salutary effects 
of exercise. 

9, Gestation^ as a curative process. — ^However proble- 
matical might be the effects of Gestation on purely inflam- 
matory or bilious fevers, there is incontestible evidence that 
a variety of the low, nervous, and malignant fevers have 
been bettered during transportation, in the open air^ from 
place to place. In intermittents of long standing, horse 
exercise has proved extremely salutary. In convalescence 
from all fevers, passive exercise has a remarkably beneficial 
effect in restoring the functions of the various secreting and 
. assimilating organs to a state of pristine integrity. Of this 
the ancients were well aware.- " Gestatio longis et jam 
** inclinatis morbis aptissima est ; utilisque est et his cor^ 
** poribusj quce jam ex toto febre carent^ sed adhuc ex* 
*^ erceri per se nan possunt.^^ Celsus. 

Much advantage may be derived from Gestation in se- 
veral of the PhlegmasicBj particularly in those chronic in- 
flammations of mucous membranes, accompanied by consi- 
derable secretions of thin mucus, from relaxation of the said 
tissues. The succussions of horse or carriage exercise have 
a remarkable effect in restoring the tone of these membranes, 
and in dissipating those sanguineous congestions which 
have their seat there. Carriage exercise is very useful in 
chronic diarrhcea, as was observed by Celsus. The same 
may be remarked of chronic catarrh. Indeed a great 
number of pulmonic and stomach affections yield unequi- 
vocally to gestation. 
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On theothier hand, passive exercise is injurious in chro* 
nic inflammafions of serous tissues, or of the parenchymatous 
structures — for instance, in Phrenitis, peritoneal or pulmonic 
inflammation, &c. Tvhether acute or chronic. The shocks 
of gestation keep up irritation and increase the inflammatory 
action going on in these organs and tissues. Horse exercise 
has been highly extolled, and unconditionally condemned 
in pulmonary consumption. It is probable that in the former 
case, (hronic catarrh has been mistaken for Phthisis — in 
the loiter that it has been mistaken for chronic inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. In genuine phthisis it is moderately ser- 
Ticeable. In the intervals of gout and rheumatism gestation 
is proper. 

In active haemorrhages gestation is of doubtful efficacy, 
because it powerfully promotes the process of sanguifica- 
tion — but in passive haemort^liages, it is eminently useful, 
as promoting a more even b&lance in the circulation, and 
giving tone to the weakened tissues from whence the hae- 
morrhage proceeds. In profuse menstruation, we have 
frequently seen carriage exercise put an immediate stop to 
the discharge, when every thing else failed. On the other 
hand, the same kind of gestation will prove extremely use- 
ful in bringing on the menstrual flux when deficient. 

But it is in the class of nervous diseases, that gestation 
evinces the most powerful and salutary efiects. Hypo^ 
chondriasis, melancholy, nervous palpitations of the heart, 
spasms of various muscles and muscular structures, will 
fi^nd, in horse and carriage exercise, the most certain remedy. 
In all these, there is a considerable derangement in the 
circulation and excitability, with consequent irregulatrity 
of -function in various organs, for which gesfation offers the 
surest relief. Finally I may add, from personal experience, 
that no remedy is equal to horse exercise in that painfiil 
and distressing complaint, the piles. The portal circula- 
tion is so completely enlivened by the succussions of equi- 
tation, that the haemorrhoidal vessels are enabled to disgorge 
their load of blood, and the celluar tumours soon disappear 
in consequence. 
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If the ancient Romans knew not the luxury of a linen 
shirt, and were not ovemice in frequently changing their 
gtesisy ftannels, yet their dress was probably much more 
conducive to health than ours. It were devoutly to be 
wished that silk was now worth its weight in gold, as for- 
merly ; for scrofula and phthisis would assuredly be then 
checked in their ravages. The necessity of defetiding the 
body from sudden atmospherical transitions has been so 
frequently enforced in various parts of this £ssay, that the 
present section has been greatly anticipated. 
' It is not, however, so much from lightness of dress that 
we suffer, as from inequalitt/ of clothing. When the Indian 
was asked how he could bear to go naked beneath the ri-> 
gotous skies of Canada, he replied that he was " all face ^'^^ 
and although I am not quite so great an admirer of nature 
as to think we ought to imitate the original pair of Eden ; 
yet I am fully persuaded that we accustom ourselves, upon 
the whole, to a superabundance of clothes ; and that were 
we to wear a lighter dress in winter and a heavier one in 
rammer than we now do, that is, a more uniform system 
of garment throughout the year ^ we would lose, in a great 
degree, that keen susceptibility to aerial impressions, for 
which We are remarkable, and which occasions such a wast^ 
of life in this country. The same remark is still more ap- 
plicable to the daily changes of dress ; for here, indeed, 
IS the great source of evil. Among the fair sex, in parti- 
cular, and also among the fashionable and effeminate of the 
other sex, we observe a warmer dress worn in the morning 
and mid-day, when exercise is taken, and when the sun is 
above the horizon, than in the evenings, when the frame is 
languid, and the air damp and cold. If to this we add the 
rapid transitions from heated and crowded assemblies of all 
kinds, to the midnight skies, often amid rain or snow, we 
shall have abundant cause for the havoc which pulmonic 
complaints occasion among the upper classes of society. 
These dangers, into which the affluent voluntarily run, 
bring them on a par with the indigent^ who are exposed to 
ethers from necessity. 

2^ 
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It would be still worse with the upper classes of sdcieiyi 
were it not for the very salutary effects o( frequent change 
of linen, which, though indulged in for the sake of comfort 
or luxury, has a most astonishing injQujence on health. In 
this variable climate the functions of the skin are generally 
below par, and irregular ; frequent change of linen excites 
the perspiratory process in a very strong degree, and there- 
fore improves the cutaneous function. 

The laws of dress then being so completely under ^he 
empire of fashion, I ^hall not waste time in useless ad- 
monitions on the dangers and extravagances into which the 
votaries of this tyrant are led. I would only recommend 
that linen be preferred to silk, cotton to both, and woollen to 
all. That a lighter, but more uniform species of clothing be 
early introduced and steadily persevered in, by which a 
habit of bearing with impunity the transitions of the atmos- 
phere will be gradually and cautiously acquired.* The 
invalid, however, who has any weak organ^ will pause ere 
he attempts to attain this hardihood of constitution, which 
should have been slowly acquired from early youth ; yet 
even here, much may be done by gradual and judicious 
exposure. 

* Let me not be misanderstood. I should be far from sanctiohiog, much 
less recommending that semUnudity of attire which has be^n said to distin- 
guish X\\e present race for two or three hundred years past. 1 again reite- 
rate that it is against the practice of enveloping ourselves in seven-fold 
shields of woollen at one period of the day, month, or year, and exposing 
the naked pores to the ^^ pelting of the pitiless storm," at other periodf 
of the day, month, or year, which I protest; and that too among the 
weakest and most delicate portion of society, enervated by eziies&rve re- 
Bnement, civilizatioO| and sedentary avocatiods. 
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By these J do npt meaqi simple cleanliness — a virtue fot 
^hich the j^nglish are conspicuous above all other nations ;. 
I^ut I coiilc) wish to draw the attention both of physician 
and patient to tl^e warm and cold bath, particularly the 
former, a mean of preserving health and removing disease^ 
which is far less cultivated in this climate than it deserves 
to be. It seems strange that the general and salutary use 
of the warm and cold bath should be now confined to Asia^. 
and the Russian and Hungajrian parts of Europe^ while the 
more enlightened nations of the letter have only recourse 
to them occasionally by the advice of their physicians. 
This is more to be wondered at, since the bath is prover- 
bially one pjf the greater luxuries of life, 

Sed vitam facianti balnea, &c. 

The stupendous and beautiful baths of the ancients lie in 
ruins, and the ocean, lakes, and rivers now supply their 
place amongst us^ as they did in the days of Homer, amon^ 
them. In the eastern world, however, and in the Russian 
and Hungarian dominions, the importa^nce of bathing is 
acknowledged, and the practice is general. 

It is a mistake to suppose tl^at it is only in a hot climate, 
where the perspiration is abundant, that the cleanliness of 
ablutions is necessary. In the wilds of Russia the peasant 
stews himself in hot vapour and then rolls himself in the 
snow. By early inuring himself to these transitions, he 

Preserves health to a very old age, and seldom reqiiires 
inedicine. 

When we reflect qn the functions of the skin, and the 
sympathetic influence ^hich they exert on the various 
functions of internal organs, as traced through the whole of 
this Essay, 'we shall be ' constrained to admit that of all 
preventive and curative means, bathing holds the foremost 
rank. Indeed it is inex|)licable, the apathy which Euro* 
pean nations, but especially the English, evince on thisi 
most interesting point; thoiiffhl Would fain hope that the 
views of health and disease Which I have here laid open to 
the general reader, will lead to a more extended use of this 
i^iowerful means of prolonging life aiid preserving healtb| ^ 
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Subsect^ 1. — COLD BATH. 

if a person im merge into water at a temperature of 48^ 
or 50**, the whole system receives a shock, and the blood 
is rapidly expelled from the capillaries of the surface, and 
driven upon the interior trunks, -whose elasticity enables 
them to accommodate themselves to this sudden change of 
balance in the circulation. 

Reaction next succeeds, more or less quickly according 
to the strength of the constitution. The contractile power 
of the heart and arteries* soon overcomes the collapse of the 
capillaries, and there is a rush pf blood to, and a glow of 
heat over the surface of the body.. This oscillation, pro- 
duced partly by. art and partly by nature, is extremely 
salutary, under ordinary circumstances, and conducted in 
a proper manner. The previously torpid capillary and 
perspiratory vessels of the skin are thus roused, as it were, 
and distended by the new impulse ab internoy said the 
whole excretory apparatus is put in motion. But this is 
not all ; the various glandular organs of the body sympa- 
thise with the skin ; a new stimulus i^ given to their func 
tions ; and the whole system experiences a ^ind of renova- 
tion, evinced by the lightness, now of spirits^ and pleasant 
sensations which succeed the cold bath. 

This reaction or glow is the criterion of salubrity in tbe 
practice of bathing, and the sooner it takes place after ii^c 
immersion, the better. I say after immersion^ for in very 
vigorous constitutions it commences before the person leaves 
the water. In proportion as the constitution is weak, or t)ie 
action of the heart and arteries enfeebled, the access of the 
reaction will be later and later ; and in some^ it wiU not 
come on at all, when the bath is highly dangerous. 

We may thus gain an insight into the diseases for whidi 
ike cold bath offers advantages ; and also those where it 
vj'ill, in all probability^ disagree. 

An erroneous opinion that the cold bath braced, and the 
warm bath relaxed, has led thousands labouring under 
symptoms of debility to use the former, with direct detri" 
rn&ai to their constitutions. A very considerable proportion 
of those complaints characterized by debility are depends 
on organic or functional derangements of t)ie heart*, andin 



these the shock of the cold bath, the sudden afflux of blood 
from the surface to the centre, and even the effort at reac- 
tion, are highly deleterious, often very dangerous. Again, 
obstructions, or infarctions of the liver, spleen, or any of the 
glandular organs offer insuperable bars to the cold bath. 
Hence v^e see, how accurately should the seat and cause of 
H patient's disease be investigated a^d ascertained, before 
ive thoughtlessly, as is too often the case, recommeiKi the 
trial of sea bathing, when we are tired and foUed in the 
exhibition of other remedies. The chest and abdomep 
should be minutely examined, by percussion and compresr 
sion ; the pheJiomena of the circulation, respiration, fadliary 
secretion, &c. carefully scrutinis^ed^ before we venture t^ 
prescribe a measure on which so much of the patieni'g 
health — nay life, may depend I 

Where none of these objections exist, then a c^utioug 
experiment of the cold bath may be made ; beginning wit^ 
the tepid, and lowering the tempei^atore gradually to the 
level of nature. The salt water bath is always preferable 
to the fresh. This seems, in some measure to depend oa 
the excitement of the salt on the skin, and the consequent 
determination of blood to the surface* 

But the utility of cold bathing as a remedy sinks int^ 
comparative insignificance, when contrasted with its im-* 
portance as a preventive of disease, and as a temperer of the 
constitution when early begun, and long persevered in^ 
{nfai]^ts bear cold water better than adults ; and if the colij 
nffuswneven, where the bath is inconvenient, were steadily 
pursued, the constitution would be habituaUy inured to 
those aerial vicissitudes, and accidental e:^posures, which 
in the varied scenes of life, so often destroy health an4 
happiness afterwards. 

It is almost superfluous now to observe that a moderate 
degree of warmth, from exercise, is salutary before plung* 
ing into the water ; and that the dip should be of short 
duration. Indeed much harm is daily done by continuing 
in the water too lon^, and that very reaction of the system, 
ivhlch is the sole object of the bath, is thereby frequently 
prevented. The middle of the day is, in general, to be 
preferred, and gentle exercise used after the bath. 

The shower bath, so easily constructed in private houses, 
would be a valuable apparatus to the Nursery, whereby a 
hardy race of children would be sent forth to meet the aerial 
Ticissitiides of our climate. 
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Subsect. 2. — ^wARM bath^. 

As the first instance of cold bathing, as a remedy^ wa^ 
that of Melampus bathing the daughter of the king of 
Argos ; so Medea's cauldron is supposed to be the first 
record of the warm bath. From the derivation of the word 
<care-destroyer) and the fabulous stories of old age restored 
to jouth by the eflfects of Medea's boiler, we may suppose 
that the warm bath was highly appreciated in ancient times. 

It is still so in the eastern worM, from the Equator to the 
Pole ; arid the very circumstance of its being considered 
60 refreshing a cordial in hot climates, is a sufficient answfer 
to the popular, but erroneous opinion of its debilitating 
eflects. It is true, that the effeminate Romans carried this 
luxury to such a pitch of vicious extravagance, as to brin^ 
on it the title of one of the three great destroyers of human 
life ; but this only proves its abuse, without at all militating 
iagainst its salutary operation, when used in moderation; 
Indeed if the general use of the warm bath should ever be- 
come prevalent in this country, it will probably produce a 
inore beneficial revolution on the health- and longevity of 
the inhabitants, than any change which the hand of time 
lias ever wrought. So far from weakening or enervating the 
constitution, it has a decidedly contrary eflfect ; and there* 
fore in debilitated subjecis^ it is infinitely more proper and 
safe than the cold bath. We have seen that the paramount 
good effiects of the latter result from the reaction of the 
teystem. Now ihis reaction is entirely an eflTort of the con* 
fititution itself to resist, as it were, or undo what the cold 
immersion had produced. Here a considerable degree of 
vital energy is necessary, otherwise, some intiernal viscus 
may suffer. But the warm bath, say at 96*^, elicits the blood 
to' the surface of the body, with hardly any of that reaction 
observed after the cold bath. The whole cutaneous sys- 
tem of vessels is thus filled with blood, while the vessels of 
the interior .organs are relieved, and that without any par- 
ticular exertion of the heart which might render it liable 
to subsequent exhaustion. This accident we frequently see 
follow the cold bath, where the dip has been too short, 
and the reaction i^mart. The patient falls back dfter the 
glow into a chilly state, during the remainder of th^ day— • 
an indication of weakness in the circulating organs. 



.. On the other hand, where a patient is immersed for ten, 
^fteen, or twenty minutes in the warm bath, at 96°, the 
spirits are raised, the pulse mended, and the appetite in-^ 
creased ; in short, a general renovation is felt throughout 
the whole frame. This i» mace particularly observed after 
exhaustion from fatigue; and the oriental nations have 
long known how to appreciate its virtues in this respect* 
Homer describes Ulysses among others, as refreshing him- 
self with the warm bath, on his return home after all his 
toils and dangers. The diseases for which the warm bath 
may be employed, are much more numerous than those 
where the cold bath can be exhibited with safety. Atonic 
gout, indolent swellings of the joints or lymphatic glands^ 
paralysis, scrofula, chlorosis, almost the whole class of 
cutaneous diseases and defeedations, incipient phthisis, 
chronic obstructions of the liver, and other abdominal 
viscera, chronic rheumatism, old syphilitic and syphiloid 
diseases, nephriticand calculous disorders, colic, enteritis, 
[particularly when the vascular action 13 reduced, and 
obstipation is violent] and a multitude of other ^^ ills which 
flesh is heir to," are removed or mitigated by this sovereign 
and potent medicinal agent.* 

Where perspiration is requirec], the evening is the pro- 
per time for warm bathings the patient going to bed imme- 
diately after; Where this is not necessary, the forenoon is 
the bei^t period^ and geiitle exercise should succeed the 
bath, to prevent any collapse of t)ie system^ which, in very 
weak constitutioinsj may occasionally follow the determina- 
tion to the surface. 

' > ___ 

* No frtmily indeed ougtit to be withoot a sUpper bath. In thfc various 
diseases of children the warm bath is often our principal, or only remedy ; 
and in many of those spasmodic seizures which so rapidly snap the thread of 
life, in all ages, the wurm bath is pur surest refuge. In disordeis of internal 
brgan<i, however, the chest, abdomen, and the whole tirculating apparatus 
jBhou|d be carefully examined by a competent judge, before the baih is 
ventured on. How ofieu is it inconsiderately prescribed by the routinist, 
Without any examiuatiuH of this kind, bdt merely after a few commoa 
]ilace questions ! 



THE PASSIONS. 

Without, for a moment, giving counlcnance to the ab- 
surd, the dcgriiiiiiig doctrine of material isra, yet, we are 
constrained to acknowledge that a most Intimate connexion 
or mutual dependence exists between mind and matter, 
ivbich nothing but the mortal pang can dissolve. It is not 
our place to trace the effects of corporeal derangement on 
*he constitution of the mind, or the faculties of the soul. 
They are the subjects of daily and melancholy observation. 
But ihe play ot the passions on the liinctionsand structure 
of the body, has not been duly appreciated, in this country 
at least. 

In the passions I, of course, include the whole range of 
mental emotions, from the most placid meditation up to ti 
paroxysm of ra^e on one hand, or down to an abyss of de> 
spair on the other. 

These have been quaintly, but not inaptly termed by 
Piccolomineos (he " fiilmma perlurbationum," and by 
Burton " the thimder and lightning of perturbation, vcfaicli 
" causeth such violent and speedy alterations in this our 
*' microcosm and many times snbverts the good estate and 
" temperature of it." — These various emotions are to the 
mind, what the various species of food and drink are to the 
body. They stimulate, they depress, they tranquillize, nnd 
they ruffle the soul ; but what is more to our purpose, they 
produce the same effects on the body. Examples of this 
are every moment before our eyes. The vascular and 
nervous systems are perpetually under the influence of the 
mental emotions. W^hat palpitations and tremors are 
every morning excited by the postman's rap, when we are 
in anxious expectation of intelligence from absent friends ? 
How often are we hardly able to break the seal of important 
letters ? The effects ot the mind on the circulation of the 
blood were early observed; instance the detection of 
Antiochus's passion for Stratonica, by the pulse. But it is 
not on the heart and lar^e vessels only that mental emo- 
tions operate; the minutest capillaries feel their influence. 
Ix;t the idea of shame cross the imagination of sensibiUlV) 
and instantaneously the capillaries ot the cheek a 
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Ivith blood ! Let the emotion be changed to ftaT\ quickly 
the lily usurps {he rose, and the vessels of the face are 
blanched and bloodless ! 

Certain passions of the mind can invariably cause an 
accumulation of blood in certain parts, and those parts o;i^ 
of the body, whenever they are excited. Other passions, as 
anger, can rouse the organs of the circulation into such' 
preternatural action as to overcome lameness, and other de- 
crepitudes — nay, for a time^to ward off the icy hand of deaili 
itself. Thus Muley Motuc, though lying on the bed of 
death, worn out by an incuraUe disease, and not expected! 
to live an hour, started frona his litter, during the important 
crisis of a battle between his troops and the Portuguese^ 
rallied his army ; led them to victory ; and instantly after-* 
iVards sunk exhausted, and expired. 

Terror and ailarn(i have frequently the same stimulant 
effect ; and numerous instances are on record of their re- 
Inoving obstinate diseases : thus Hildanus relates that a man 
disguised as a spectre seized another suffering under a 
paroxysm of gout; dragged him do^n stairs, with the 
gouty feet trailing along the ground ; and left him on tlbe 
cold earth. The gouty patient finding himself deserted 
by the supposed ghost, started on his legs, and sprang up 
stairs with infinite ag^ity; and from uiat moment nove^ 
sifler wards felt a symptom of gout. On the other hand^ 
terror has often produced such a sedative effect, as toarrest^ 
at once, the circulation pf the blood, and cause instant 
death. " A jew in France," says Ludovicus Vives (lib. 3, 
de anima) ^^ came by chance over a dangerous {mssage or 
plank, that lay over a brook, in the dark without harm : — 
the xitiA day, on viewing the perilous situation he had been 
in, he fell down dead T' 

But the Corporeal effects of mental impressions are not 
confined to these violent emotions or passions. The ima^ 
gination alone, is capable of producing equally wonderful 
phenomena in the material fabric. The animal magnetism 
of Mesmer, and the metallic tractors of Perkins, though 
mummeries and impositions in themselves, effected real 
cures, and induced many of (hose extraordinary sensations 
described by the patients and dupes. Thus an eminent 
physician at Paris ptetending to a lady that he was an adept 
in the art, made so evident an impression on her by the 
preparatory solemuity of voice and gesture, that, by the 
time fac carried fai$ hand to the region of tbe*heart, he felt 
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titat organ palpitating violently. Oppression and tightness 
of llie chest foUowGcl ; the muscles of the face became con- 
vulsively twitched ; her eyes rolled ; syncope supervened ; 
and the contents of the stomach and bowels were evacuated ! 
It is an inexplicable fact, that our attention being strongly 
directed to any particular part of the body, will frequently 
cause what is called a determination of blood to that part, 
■with various unaccountable feelings there. It is by the 
knowledge of this fact that we have a clue to the cures of 
Mesmer and Perkins, Thus Dr. Haygarth in Bath, and 
Mr. Smith in Bristol, having formed mock tractors and 
applied them with lill due form and solemnity to patients 
labouring under chronic rheumatism, were assured by them 
that the greatest relief was obtained by drawing (he painted 
pieces of wood over the affected limbs. It is in this manner 
that amulets, incantations, and charms have indubitably 
produced, in the times of ignorance and su perstition, many 
of the now almost inciedible effects recorded of them. 
They have lost their power by the diffusion of knowledge ; 
but the principle is stili in action, though under different 
forms. Thus during the siege of Breda, in 1635, whea the 
garrison ^vas on the point of surrendering to the enemy, 
from the ravages of scurvy, a few phials of sham medicine 
were tonveyed into the fortress by the Prince of Orange's 
orders, and distributed among the scorbutics in doses of a 
few drops, as the most valuable and infallible specific. 
The consequences welre, that the menial energy inspired 
by confidence iil the medicine, worked miracles, " Such 
as had not moved (heir limbs tor a montli before, were seen 
talking in the streets sound, straight, and whole. Many 
who declared they had been rendered worse by all former 
Remedies, recovered in a few days to their inexpressible 
joy," F. V. Mj/e de morbis et st/mptomalisf Sfc. 

But the influence of imagination, through the medium 
of certain passions, as faith, hope, &c. over human infirmi- 
ties, is probably wider and greater at this day, than in the 
ttarkest ages of ignorancfe. With the progress of medical 
science, its real cultivators have multiplied to a vast extent, 
and soi-disdnt professors have exceeded all calculation and 
belief. In the former class, when merit, chance, good for- 
tune, or other circumstance establishes a reputation for 
sKomor skillj the efficacy of (he prescription is infinitely 
enhanced by the patient's confidence in its power : and 
thus one physician will ciue a disease with precisely the 
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"Vame remedy which entirely failed in the hands of his les^ 
celebrated coferapprary. '^Plures sanat, in qiiem plures 
^iiGdur^t." Cardan dc sapientia- Hippocrales makes the 
■Bme remark; and Aricenna says, " yEgri persuasio ct 
4|ducia omni arti ct consilio ct mediciiixpiefercnda," 

It is in this way (bat (he magnificent and unqualified 
promises of the charlatan inspire weak minds with extrava- 
gant expectations, and actually, in some j^re instances, pro- 
duce those marvellous cures which we hear trumpeted 
^tih ; and those too by drugs either totally inert, or dia- 
,||ie(t'ically opposite to the yiews of even the quack himself. 

Sunt verba et voces cguibui hunc leDiierialorrm, 
PouJE, el magnniD morbi <lep«11ere pariemi Hor, 

4 As (be i^ervouB and vascular systems are so particularly 
nnder the influence of the mind, we may fprm some idea 
pf the wide range of effects resulting from the various and 
almost unlimited play of (he passions among so thinking 
and go reading a people as the English nation. 

»Corvisart observes that diseases of the heart were cs- 
Iremely common in the times of the French revolution, 
Mhen the minds of all classes were kept in a constant stale 
of agitation and alarm. In this country, the attentive 
physician may daily observe both disordered action an4 
disordered structure of the heart resulting from mental 
causes. With (be progress of intellectual cullivation, 
civilization, and refinement, a host pf what may be termed 
PREDISPOSITIONS (o disease, have arisen, that lay us at the 
mercy of almost every breatif qf heav,en I 

^Our feelings are rendered bo acute, that we are all soul 
Within, and all nerve without, We thus, like the spider, 
f' live along the line ; " and every event (hat happens on 
any point of the globe's surface is regularly transmitted, 
like an electric shock, lo this sympathetic island I The 
consequence is, (bat a morbid sensibility is genera(ed 
throughout the whole population, but particularly among 
those in the upper walks of life, where exposure to (he vicis- 
situdes of theatmosphere,'temperance perforce, and daily 
labour, blunt not the senses, and fortify no( the corporeal 
fabric. Thus constituted, it may be imagined what havoo 
those great and predominant passipns, love, piefy, ambi- 
tion, &c, &c. produce on the enervated frdme, when they 
are carried beyond their natural and salutary boundaries, 

i*f Passioi)es maxime corpus oScndunt (ai7 Pkilo Jadceus ^_ 
idle animitt Ub. 3.) ct animam, et frcquentissinue cab^ ^H 
melancholia;, dimoventcsj ab ingenio et sanitate piistiua." ^H 
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Love, that cordial drop wliich heaven "has thrown info 
the bitter cup of life, destroys and ever has destroyed, more 
Tictims than the conqueror's sword ! I need not allude to 
Ihe wide gnlph into which the victims of its illicit indul- 
gence are daily plunged, by myriads : (his is evident to the 
most superficial observation. But it is little suspected by 
the profession, and not dreamt of by the world at large, 
that the snlulan/ boundaries of rirluous love arc so very 
generally w«co»ic!o«s/j/ overstepped, as to occasion a ranee 
of moral and physical evil in the human race, that would 
startle the most stoical mind, were that range faithfully and 
accurately delineated ! " Dc tantilla Txtitia, (]uanta tris* 
titia; post tanlara vo]uptatem,quam gravis miseria ! " — 
Bern. C. 3. Med. 

The investigation cannot be publicly conducted ; but it 
may be privately prosecnted by the medical philosopher; 
and though a path but little explored, it will be found to 
lead to most important conclusions in the dcrelopcment 
and treatment of many obscure and anomalous diseases^ 
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Religios, too, tlie benefifs of which extend I)eyond 
confines of the grave itself, has too often been turned by the 
weakness of human reason, into superstition and fanaticism, 
which reacting on the corporeal fabric, have destroyed the 
physical as well as the intellectual powers of the unhappy 
and misguided zealot ! Here the medical philosopher iias 
too many opportunities of witnessing the havoc trhich 
intemperance in these sublime passions, produces on the 
nervous and vascular systems in particular, and tlirougb 
them on almost every organ and function in the human 
fabric. Those cheerful and moderate indulgences in reli- 
gious meditations, and exercises of christian duty, which 
enable man to live in tranquillity and die in hope, are con- 
verted by the fanatic into engines of destruction to h is own 
health and happiness. He lives in terror and dies in des- 

• There it s vtil of mjaiery over Ihe Hjinencal fane which ha* newr, 
nnd |)rob!ilil)> will iipv«r he drsnn luide ; but the eye of the Medical Philo- 
sopher which, like ihnt gf ihe I'oel. " Glances from Ueaien lo EaKh, 
from Iturib to IteaTeD," can rF':Dgiii7e, behind Ibis tfII, a hnt( of phenn- 
nena Ibal let in a Boad ot lighr, occasionally, on a variety of ni<>ral and 
(iliysiral evils ! It bn9 been a question whether knowledge is, or i> ddI, 
U|HiDthe whole, conducive la hap|iine!g. However this may lie, I am very 
eerlaJD thai od l/ds jiatlicular point, ignoiaoce ie not bligt ; nor it it a foUv 
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pair I Or, as is too often the case, the seat of reason ^ives 
traj, and the soul is immersed in a chaos of maniacal 
phantasies I 

Should it be objected that we are here trenching on the 
confines of the divine, Vfe may observe, that in fteir re« 
spective researches, the physician and metaphysician must 
frequently exchange grounds, and that it is dimcult to lay- 
down a precise line ot demarcation between their territories* 

To genuine religion, as taught in the precepts of Christ, 
the above picture has no applicability nor similitude, no 
tuore than the best remedies can be fairly branded with the 
name of poisons, because they may become so in the handb 
of ignorance or wickedness. It is the abuse not the use of 
religion that brings so much misery on mankind. 

The subordinate passions, as envy, emulation, ambition, 
hatred, &c« predispose to, produce, and aggravate tha 
various disorders otthe nervous and vascular systems, to an 
extent far beyond what is generally believed or suspected. 
These passions are so universally, so constantly, and sa 
commonly in action, that (heir familiarity puts us so much 
off our guard, that we scarcely notice the corporeal derange* 
ments which they are perpetually generating. Plato vms 
so struck with the effect ot the passions on the bod^, that 
in his Gharmides he says — ^^ omnia corporis mala ab anima 
procedure : " — all diseases of the body proceed from the. 
soul. 

But it is the class of mental emotions, denominated /i?ar, 

Sne/, sorrow f and anxiety ^ which make the greatest deprc- 
ations on the functions and structure of the central organ 
of the circulation. Till the late writings of Corvisart, Burns, 
&c. cardiac affections were, comparatively speaking, 
passed over unnoticed by medical practitioners ; yet there 
are many curious allusions in some of the ancient writers to 
this very subject. Chrysostome, in his epistle to Olimpia, 
describes sorrow ^^ as a cruel torture to the soul, consuming 
the body and gnawing the terv heart. Aniinarum crudeU 
tormentum, dolor inexplicabitis, tinea non solum ossa sed 
corda pertingens/' Agrippa (Zf. 1. C63.) alludes to the 
palpitation of the heart and syncope induced by fear. 
** Timor inducit frigus, cordis palpitationem^ vocis defec- 
tum, &c.'' But the most remarkable passage of antiquity 
is that of Melancthon, It would not dishonour the first 
pathologist of the present day. ^' Moestitia cor quasi per- 
^^ cussura constringitur, tremit, et languescit, cum acri 
^ sensu doloris. In tristitia, cor fugiens attrahit ex splene 
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*' lentum Immorem melancfaolicum qui efl'usiis sub cosEis 
"in siriistru Inleii, hypocbondriacos Jiitlus facit; qitud 
" seepe accidit iis qut diutunia ciira et ince&Liiia cnnilic- 
" (antur." *' Sorrow strikes the heart, makes it fiiittei: 
*' and pine anay, with grrai pain,- and the black blood 
" drawn from fbe spleen and diliused under the ribs on tiie 
" leftside, makes lliuse perilous hypocondriacal flatulencies 
" whick happen to those that are troubled with sorrow." 

This is a ttue picture of cardiac disorder from tbc nervous 
irritation of grief or sorrow ; and ought (o be kept in mind 
both by patient and physician. 

The effects of grief, indeed, are often (he cause of more 
suddenly fatal affections of the heart, than is berc mentioned, 
£very oqc knows thai Philip the firih of Spain died suddenly 
on learning th.e disastrous defeat of bis army near Plaisancc. 
Zimmerman slates than on opening his body, the heart was 
found burst. And thus it it), Hiat the vulgar and meta- 
phorical cxpressipn of q '^ broken heart" is sometimes 
pathologically correct. 

A remarkable instance of the influence of tbe mind on tbe 
body, occurred, since tbe flrst edition of this work, at the 
Hospital de la Salpelriere, in Paris. Mary Glin, a widow, 
70 years of age, and who Iiad enj()yed remarkably good 
health all her life, was so astounded with horror, at learning 
her daughter, with two children in her arms, had thrown 
herself out of a window, and was dashed (o pieces, Ihaf} in 
one nigbt, her skin, from bead to foot, bcciime as black as 
thai of a negro. This blackness was permanent, and ibe 
'Woman having died about two years afler»ards uf pulmonip 
inflammation at the hospital auovementiuiped, she was dis- 
secjed by the surgeons of tbc irisfitution, and the skin was 
-found to correspond in structure with that of the negro, 
-Journal de Medicine, December 1817. 

But the peculiarly deleterious cffectp of anger, on the 
heart, stomach, and liver, should nof'be passed over entirely 
unnoticed. We have only to look in fbe face of an enraged 
■nan, (o be convinced of the nervous and vascular emotion 
which obtains through every part of tbe system — 



It beboT^s every person, who has the least (endeney^^P 
cotDpUints of the liver or heart, to be ina:ssantly on liie 
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?:uard against this temporaiy madness, which deranges the 
unctions oit these two organs in a most remarkable degree. 
I have said less of the effects of the passions on the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, because the phenomena are so 
striking as to be acknowledged and observed by all classes. 
I wish more particularly to draw the attention of the pro- 
fession to their effects on the heart, because less known, and 
less suspected.* We shall conclude this section with a 
curious subject-^he eifects.on health of literary studies, or 
passion for liteir&ry distinction. 

MORBI ERUDtTORUM; OR DISEASES Ot LITCrARIT 

CHARACTBRS. 

*^ Mqjore studio literarum disctplina agitari coepity 
giiCBj ui animo pracipue omnium necessarian sic corpori 
inimica esi.^^ — C^lsus. 

if the literary classes of mankind, locked up in their libra* 
ries, be secure frdm various morbific causes, to which theit 
brethren in the more active walks of life are daily exposed^ 
they are preyed upon by a host of maladies, in some 
hieasure peculiar to themselves. It is a melancholy, but a 
certain fact, that a high state of intellectual cultivation i^ 
rarely attained but at the expense of bodily health ; and 
hence the ludicrous observation of Frederick the j^reat, that 
*' man seems more adapted by nature for a postillion than a 
philosopher," is not without foundation in truth. 

While the mind is on the rack of thought, the body 
is inactive; and while a determination of blood is con-* 
stantly kept up to the head, and consequently an excess of 
excitability obtains there, the stomach, liver, and alimentary 
canal become torpid ; and hence arise a long train of 
nervous dyspeptic^ and hypochondriacal complaints, to 
"which the literary amateur is proverbially subject. To 
quote the words of a most intelligent physician,T in a letter 
to the author, on this subject,*^ unfortunately the physical 
<^ is too often in the inverse ratio of the intellectual appetite, 
*^ and with the Bulimia Doctorum there is too frequently 
^^ associated a stomach ^ as weak as blotting paper y to use 

* The author has long directed his reiearches to ike tjftcts of mentmt 
tmotiona on the heart and nervous sysiem^ and should a common degree of 
health be spared, he hopes to bring forivard some new and important iofor- 
wation on this interesting subject, ere long. 

f Dr.DicJuonofCliftoii« 



*' Vogel's just but raiher ludicrous cornparison.** 
effects of literary study on tUe digestive ojgans, and,' 
Ibrough Ibem on the whole body, have been long observed, 
and sometimes exquisitely described both by poets and 
physicians. Ovid has painted the victim of intense thought 
■with great spirit — " pailor in ore sedet, macies in carport 
toio;" but Voschiiis and Ficinus have given us as good a 
pathological account of the business as Abernethy, Parry, 
or any modem physician could do. " Studiosi sunt ca- 
" chectrci, et nunquam Ijenc colorati, propter dehilitatem 
*' digesiixce facitltalis." Voschius de peste. Ficinus is 
still more particular. " Accedit ad hoc, quod natura, in 
" conlemplaiione s cerebro prorsus, cordiquc intenla, sto- 
*' machum heparque destituit; unde ex alimentis male 
" coctis, sanguis crassus et niger efhcitur, dum nimio olio 
nicmbrarnra superflui vapores non exhalent," 

This intellectual exertion produces deleterious effects 
also, by preventing sleep. The tired brain can no more 
repose, than the overstrained muscles after violent exertion ; 
Iiencc iiic studies of the day rise in incoherent images at 
night, oi drive away sleep altogether.' "Partem noclis, 
*' studils dedico, non vero somno, sed oculos, vigilia fati- 
« gatos cadentesque, in opera detineo." Seneca. — Ep. 8. 

But the worst of all is that pest of literature, Ht/pochori' 
driasis, which, in a greater or less degree, attaches itself 
lo all classes of the studious.* The various uneasy sensa- 
tions which the dyspeptic hypochondriac feels, are trans- 
formed in his imagination to the most dangerous diseases 
of which his reading has furnished him with any descrip- 
tion. • Indeed so closely do the nervous or sympathetic, 
imitate organic derangements, that medical men them- 
selves are often deceived by the similitude, and how much 
more prone to error must the hypochondriac be, whose 
whole nervous system is unpoised ; where the sensations 
are conveyed to the seiisorium irregularly, and there make 
the roost exaggerated impressions. Thus that flatulence 
in the stomach, so constant an attendant on sedentary habits 
and deranged digestion, will often so mcchanicalty disturb 
the motions of the diaphragm, and obstruct the tree action 



* By the lerin " studious" I do not cxcli 
rature; bul In all Ihe more Bludiaus claasea 
and also lo all ibose of other profesBiao; 
Ihouglii it combloed with n Kdeolnr} life. 
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aod occuiiQlioDE, where mutli 
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t6f the heart, that palpitations of this organ and intermis-*^ 
sions of the pulse, vt^ith strattge and distressing sensations iu 
the chest, will be the consequence. Then the hypochon- 
driac takes the alarm* Angina pectoris, polypi^ ossification 
of the valves, and other diseases of the heart, arise in 
. frightful review, and aggravate all the symptoms ! If, as 
is almost always the case, he has frightful dreams, and 
starts suddenly from his unrefreshing slumbers, then dropsy 
of the chest or of the pericardium is hi^ miserable and 
unhappy lot 1 Iti these constitutions, where leanness is so 
general, a pulsation can be very frequently felt between the 
pit of the stomach and navel, on making moderate pressure 
1i?ith the fingers* This symptom, which, in reality, is 
nothing but the action of the aorta, obstructed perhaps by 
f^col accumulations, is immediately converted by the lite- 
rary hypochondriac into an aneurism of the aorta or cceliac 
artery, and great and direful will be his apprehensions and 
forebodings..* 

There is no part of the body whete these morbid feelings 
Trill not seat themselves, and ape the more serious organic 
lesions* In the bladder they will imitate stone, and harrass 
the hypochondriac with the constant dread of lythotomy. 
In the lungs they will assume the mask of asthma, nay of 
phthisiis itself; and the pseudo-purulent expectoration 
"will confirm the patient in his belief that consumption is 
his lot* , 

From their inactivie life, torpid bowels, indigestion, and 
intense thought, the studious are very much afiected with 
head-aches. These are soon converted by the sensitive 
patient into organic diseases of the brain or its membranes ; 
and epilepsy, apoplexy, or mania itself are set down as the 
^certain consequences that may be daily looked for ! 

It is no easy task to root this wrong impression out ofthfi 
ilnagination, while the morbid sensation retains its seat iti 
the corporeal fabric. Indeed arguments have oftener the 
effect of riveting the hypochondriac in his opinion, than of 
persuading him. of his error. In truth, it sometimes re- 
quires all the discrimination of the physician to distinguish 
the real from the pseudo-affection ; or, in other words, to 
draw the line between the sympathetic and organic lesions. 

* See note to page 9^ ^ [Influence of the Atmosphere,] where the mode 
of detecting ioternal disease by thoracic jpercussun and abdominal comprtf* 
9ion is olloded to. 
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Aitd here I sliull make a short digression in order to in(ro< 
diice a most remarkable illustration of (his subject, wliicli 
lately jiresenled itself in a public hospital of the French 
metropolis. 

A female 30 years of age, was received into La Charile 
in October 1815, who had, forscvCTal months, laboured 
under symptoms indicative oforganic disease of the stomach. 
These symptoms were, decline of appetite and strength — 
fixed pain in the region of the stomach on the right side — 
vomiting of every thing taken, except a small quantity of 
gum arabicand milk, which was occasionally retained — 
obstinate constipation Scd These symptoms all increased 
in violence, till, after lingering nearly 18 months in the 
hospital, death put an end to her suifcrings. On dissection, 
the stomach and bowels were perfectly sound. In the 
brain was Ihe grand source and seat of the complaint, the 
I'uriction of the stomach being merely affected through sym- 
pathy. The Parisian physicians candidly acknowlolge 
that the affection of the sfoniac^ absorbed all their attention, 
and that the brain was never suspected by them. " Nous 
n'avons pas soup^onne pendant la vie I'aiFeclion du 
cerveait, les vomissemens avoient, pour ainsi dire, absorbe 
tonte notre attention," N. Journ. de Med. Mars I8I8, 

In the Mcdico-Chirurgical Journal for October 1818, I 
have translated this memorable case, and, I hope, proved 
that there were several symptoms atending it, which might 
have led to a discovery of its nature, as far as regarded the 
stomach. Among these were, a preceding and accora- 
panyiug pain in Ihe head — a softness and frcshniss in the 
appearance of the skin — and a want of corresponding ema- 
ciation, proportioned lo the vomiting and incapacity for 
food. 1 should not, however, have touched uiK>n this 
failure in discrimination^ had not Ihe French Pliystcians 
themselves candidly and magnanimously avowed it. Neither 
du 1 draw my diagnostic principles from hypothetical specti> 
lations. On retering to my necrologic notes, I find that 
during the Inst twenty years' public and private praclicc, 
I have examined — assisted in examining — or been present 
atthe examinalionof, more than two thousand bodies, with 
the histories of whose complaints, during life, I was either 
personally acquainted, or made acquainted by others. In 
that time, I am free to confess that 1 committed numerous 
oversights more glaring perhaps than that of the Parisian 
Doctors, and 1 coiTid relate a few committed by " - ■ — ■ 



others «l!^^ 
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Each error of the past, however, formed a landmark for the 
future; and to the rising generation of the profession I re- 
commend the constant record of facts, whether humiliating 
or flattering, as the surest mean of arriving aItimaU;ly at 
satisfactory conclusions. But to return. When the dis^^ 
ease of an interior organ is proved to be of the sympa-^ 
thetic or nervous class, nothing but dissipation of mind, 
and exertion of body can effect a cure. By dissipation I 
only mean the withdrawing the mind from literary pursuits, 
and from the opportunity of dwelling on the corporeal 
sensations, such as horse exercise, or any amusement that 
reauires some management, and preseiUs a succesjsion of 
objects. When Pope wrote 

— p-r — " Study and £asf 
Together jnixt sweet recreatioo/' 

be should have substituted exercise for ease, as the literary 
advocate can seldom be at ease in his brain, even when 
walking about, and much less when at restv 

Another species of dissipation is light reading, or the 
perusal of even a good novel occasionally. Kabelais, 
Cervantes, Burton, Butler, and Sterne have cured more of 
the MORHi ERUDiTORUM them HippocTatcs, Celsus, Galen^ 
Boerfaaave, and CuUen. 

Whenever we find the diseases of literature assail us, 
we should have the lamp scoured out and no more oil put 
in it. It is night studji that ruins the constitution by keeping 
up a bewildered chaos of impressions on the brain during 
the succeeding sleep — }t that can be called sleep which 
is constantly interrupted by incoherent dreams and half- 
wajking trains of thought. Such is the sensibility, anfl such 
the irritability of the studious brain and nervous system, 
that iji; is hardly safe to indulge in the sight of theatrical 
representations, as thjs mimic scene is sdre to rise in the 
distempered imagination, should sleep take place ; but 
more frequently the histrionic impression continues so vivid 
as to banish all tendency to repose, and the night is spent 
in tossing on a sea of incongruous images^ and floating 
among the disjecta membrfippeice ! 

If, to procure repose, opiates or spirituous liquors are 
had Tecourse to, then the brain is likely to suffer congestion 
or inflammation, as was the case, I believe, with the cele- 
brated Professor Person. Here the morning alone should 
1^ dedicated to study, and the evening to light amuse<> 
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inonts^ some entertaining occupation, or perambuIatioi| 
through town or country with a literary friend. 

As the digestive organs aro particularly implicated in the 
derangements resulting from literary studies, the blue pill 
and aloes, three grains of the former and one of the latter,^^ 
should be taken every third or fourth night, to carry off 
diseased, and increase the healthy secretions of the liver and 
alimentary canal. Acidities in the stomach and bowels 
should be corrected by magnesia and the volatile alkali, 
"whilethesea air and batb should, if possible, be enjoyed 
in the summer season. 

Lastly, I would recommend my literary brethren (from 
some little experience in intellectual avocations) to alwaya^ 
keep in mind the ^* invita Minevca " precept of the poet. 
When we find the intellectual functions indisposed to exer- 
tion, we should not press them. " One vobinteer is worth a, 
dozen of pressed men ; " and so it is here. One hour of 
mental energy is worth a week of forced labour. In the 
^' iter ad astra/' it is sometimes dangerous to goad our 
Pegasus too much. The path is narrow and intricate — the 
etherial courser is often restive when spurred^ and |k>unces 
out of the proper road. The wise and parental admonitiou 
that was given to Phaeton, in his ambitious course, maj 
be usefully remembered by the foet, and by every authaf 
engaged in intellectual enterprizes.r— 

*' Farce puer stimolis, et fortiter atere loris^'* 

On a future occasion I shall more particularly delineate 
the connexion and mutual dependence that exist between 
the mental and corporeal functions, and open i^ome patho* 
logical views to the literary classes of society, that may be 
of most essential service to them in their intellectual labours^ 
Few of them a^p aware of the vast influence which the state 
of the digestive organs exerts on the finest effusions of th^ 
igiagination ! 
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frir'd natare^s sweet restorer — balmy sleep 1 

He, like the world, bis ready visit pays 

Where fortune smiles : the wretched he forsakes^ 



This mysterious state, in which we pass one-tliird 4!»r 
tnore of oar existence, in nearly intellectual annihilation^ 
has puzzled the philosophers of all ages to analyse. It is not 
by metaphysical disquisitions, hiit by physical and physio- 
logical investigations that we shall ever gain any insight 
into this rpost remarkable phenomenon. 

The more intimately we become acquainted with the 
laws of our own frame, the more we will be convinced that 
there is no function in the body which has not its alternate 
periods of action and repose. This, however, is not the 
received opinion. One grand division has been made of 
the functions, into animal or voluntary, and organic or 
involuntary. The various . muscles of locomotion, the 
muscles by which we masticate our food, &c. belong (o the 
former class — are under the command of the will, and have 
their periods of repose when we sleep. Those muscles 
employed in the circulation of the blood-r— in the digestion 
of our food — in the secretion and absorption of various 
fluids, as the bile, &c. belong to the second class — are not 
under the will, and are supposed by physiologists to go on 
uninterruptedly both while asleep and awake. The intel- 
lectual system has also its alternations of exertion and rest; 
for when, in sleep, the senses, as hearing, feeling &c. cease 
to transmit impressions to the brain, the mind has no longer 
inaterials to act on, and immediately becomes unconscious 
of its own existence.* 

This law of the intermission pf action has been applied 
by Bichat to the theory of sleep. ^' General sleep," says he, 
*' is the assemblage of particular sleeps. It is derived from 
^^ that law of the animal life which causes in its functions 

** a constant succession of periods of activity, and times of 

•^ — . , 

« This s(i\(einent refers, of cuurse, to natural and souud t>l^p. jprcamf 
will be noticed hereafter. 
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** intermission ; a law which pointedly disdngmshes itseif 
** from the organic HfeJ*^ Now I oo not think that tbis 
point of distinction is so faitly made out as the celebrated 
Frenchman supposes. J^ei us take one of the viscera be- 
longing to the organic life — saj the hearl, which is the 
punctum saliens in (he embrjo, and the ullimum moriens 
in old age. The time occupied in each systole or contract 
tion of (he ventricle isabont the third of a second, and that 
required for the diastole or relaxation, two-thirds of a second. 
Here then the heart, the most active muscle belonging to 
the organic life rests sixteen hours in every twenty-four. 

' It may be objected to this, that in the diastole of the ven- 
tricle a motion of self-expansion is prod^iced, and conse- 
quently that the walls of the heart are not then at rest. But 
this principle of self-expansion, if it do exist, mu^t be pro- 
duced bylhe elastic matter interspersed among the muscur 
lar tibres ; for it will hardly be Contended that muscular 
action, which must be musclar contraction, can have the 
effect of dilating the heart. In every point of view then 
this central and laborious organ of the circulation, has its 
^^ periods of aclixiti/ and times of intermission^'* just as 
regularly as, if not rnore so than, any Voluntary muscle in 
the human frame. 

The same may be said of the stomach, intestines, liver, 
lungs, and all the organs of secretion, excretion, and absorp- 
tion. They are governed by the same general laws of aU 
ternate action and repose that regulate the voluntary mus- 
cles, the organs of sense, and the intellectual functions. Nor 
is this a uselessjor merely curious discussion. It teaches us 
an instructive lesson, in shewing us that the organic func" 
tions require their periods of sleep, as well as our wearied 
voluntary muscles ; a consideration which seems to have 
seldom entered the thoughts of those who goad them on to 
almost incessant exertions, as though they were inanimate 
machines endowed with the power of perpetual motion. 

But to return to the sobject of sleep, as connected with 
Hygiene. 1 shall consider it under two points of view — 
1st, its proper and salutary periods — l^nd, its abuse anjl 
interruptions. 

1st, when the various stimuli of light, heat, noise, and the 
bustle of occupations connected with day, are withdrawn, 
then the tired muscles, organs of sense, and intellectnal 
functions, would sink into a sweet oblivious quiescence till 
the Bun again appeared, did we obey 0^p dictat$.'{9 of nature. 
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^his IS the case with the majority of animab ; thotrgh somt 
of them, destined for prey and slaughter, necessarily select 
the night for their depredations. This last class is that 
"which the votaries of fashion have resolved to imitate. 
They raise a host of artificial stimuli around them, the 
moment that the natural stimuli are withdrawn ; and these 
are kept up till the night is far advanced, and till sober 
mortals, together with almost all animated nature, have 
waked from the first period of sound and refreshing sleep! 
Then again when — " the breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn" rouses all living creatures to exertion with renovated 
vigour, the night-consumer lies, like Polyphemus, immersed 
in the fumes of debauch, or tossing on an ocean of chaotic 
dreams, resulting from the unnatural and pernicious stimu- 
IcVtion of every nerve of sense, during the preceding even- 
ing ! ! It is no wonder that tlie candle of life, thus lighted 
at both ends, should be rapidly consumed, independently 
of the numerous wasters which prey upon its substance in 
every direction ! 

The valetudinary then will ponder on these things t and 
will endeavour, as far as the evil habits of society will per-^ 
mit, to go early to repose, withdrawing all artificial stimuli 
of light, heat, noise, study, &c. and after eight hours of 
rest, will force himself from his couch, however difiicult 
may be the effort at first. As he will soon acquire the habit 
both of sleeping and waking at a particular hour, he will 
thus not only prolong his existence, but will, by early hours, 
be able to turn the natural range of life to a much better 
account. 

Interruptions of Sleep. — Many of these, such as asthma, 
water in the chest, organic diseases of the heart, &c. cannot 
be treated of here ; but there is a large class of sleep-des- 
troyers which are connected with the stomach and other 
organs of digestion, and which may be greatly mitigated 
by a little attention. They operate with such a powerful 
influence on our health and spirits^ that I shall go into some 
detail on this interesting topic. 

It has justly, I think, been considered by a late autlior, 
(Mr. Waller) that distiubed sleep, frightfol dreams, and 
terrific visions, are all so many grades of night-ma re, 
which is the climax of the disorder. 

The vulgar opinion that bad dreams are the forerunners 
of disease, is perhaps not entirely chimerical; since, in 
grown persons at least, they are indicative of derangement 
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in the biliary and digestive organs^ and wheQ they afaaoiin^ 
to frequent and distresdng attacks of Incubus, they are by 
no means to be ranked among the lesser calamities to which 
our nature is liable. How many are there^ in fact, to whom 
sleep is rather an object of terror than comfort ; and who 
rise from their couches more wearied and exhausted than 
when they retired to rest t 

The Greek term ephialtes is expressive of the weight 
and oppression felt in Night-mare, and which conveys the 
idea ot some living being having taken its position on the 
breast, inspiring terror, impeding respiration, and paralysing 
alt the voluntary muscles* The real nature o( Incubus is to 
Ihis day a matter of doubt ; and as physician? have paid 
little attention to i(s investigation, the victim of this frightful 
ha£r is left without a remedy, and almost without a hope! 

Virgil in the twelfth book of the iEneid has given a 
description of Incubus, and Walter Scott, in his £ady of 
the Lake, had evidently Night-marc in view, when he 
penned the following expressive lines. 

In broken, dreams the image rose 
Of varied perils» pains, and wo^ s $ 
His steed now flounders in the brake. 
Now sinks his barge upon the lake ; 
No«v leader of a broken host 
His standards fall — bis honour*8 lost I 
Then — fropi my couch may heavenly might 
Chase this worst phantom of the night! 

The first attack of the fiend, is, if the sleep be profound^ 
in the shape of a disagreeable dream. The patient imagines 
himself exposed to some danger, or pursued by an enemy 
whom he cannot avoid. He frequently feels as though his 
limbs were tied, or deprived of motion; at other times, he 
fancies himself confined at the bottom of a cavern or vault^ 
and in danger of suffocation. This is often the whole of 
the sensation which the disease produces, when it goes off 
by ar> oblivious sleep or a pleasant dream. Here, Incubui 
is not fully formed — the predisposition to it only is evinced. 
A real paroxysm of Night-raare is thus feithfully drawn by 
Mr. Waller. 

" When the paroxysm does actually take place, the un« 
easiness of the patient in his dream rapidly increases, till 
it ends in a kind of consciousness that he is in bed and 
asleep; but be feels to be oppressed with some wei^ht^ 
Hf bich confines him on his back and prevents his breathing ^ 



^kich now h0cam€s extremely laborious, so that the lung9 
cannot be fully inflated by any effort he can make. The 
sensation is now the most painful that can be conceived t 
the pers<Mi becomes every instant more and more awake 
land conscious of his situation ; he makes violent efforts to 
move his limbs^ especially his arms, with a view of throw* 
ing off the incumbent weight ; but not a muscle will cbey 
the impulse of the will : he groans aloud, if he has strength 
to do it, while every effort he makes seems to exhaust the 
little remaining vigour. The difficulty of breathing goes 
en increasing, so that every breath he draws seems to bd 
almost the last that he is likely to draw ; the heart generally 
moves with increased velocity, sometimes is affected with 
palpitation ; the countenance appears ghastly^ and the 
eyes are half open. The patient, if left to himself, lies in 
this state, generally about a minute or two^ when he recovers^ 
till at once, the power of volition t upon which he either 
jumps out of bed, or instantly changes his position, so as to 
wake himself thoroughly • If this be not done the paroxysm 
is very apt to irecur again immediately, as the propensity 
to sleep is almost irresistible, and, if yielded to, another 
paroxysm of Night-mare is, for the most part inevitable." 

Whei^e the disease is established, some confusion of 
head, singing in the ears, and spectm before the eyes, will 
remain for a time after being roused. Ther« will also be in 
many cases acceleration of the pulse and palpitation of the 
heart. Mr. Waller is of opinion that when the paroxysm 
goes off, as frequently happens, without the patient waking, 
strange hallucinations are produced, which give origin to 
reputed visions, and supernatural visitations, even among 
people of great intellectual cultivation. The degree of 
consciousness during a paroxysm of Night^mare is so much 
greater than ever happens> in a dream,^ that a person who 
has had a vision of this kind, can not easily bring himself 
to a knowledge of the deceit^ unless he wakes out oi the 
paroxysm, and finds some incongruity in respect to time or 
place. It was probably nothing but attacks of Ineubus 
which gave origin to the following complaint from the 
amiable Cowper. ", To whatever catise it be owing (whe- 
ther to constitution or God's express appointment), I am 
hunted by spiritutU hounds in the night season." JEtaylej^s 
JLife of Cowper* Now we know that when the digestive 
organs are deranged, there will be very preternatural pal- 
aatiofls extending from the oesophagus to the tectum^ and 
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tbese combined witU Nighf-raaie, might very easily give 
rise to the idea entetlaiiicd by tiie poet: indeed tbe visions 
accompanying Incubus arc ol'teii of tiie most frigbtlul kind. 
Fotestus, nhen affected with (his comptainl, thought he 
was pressed upon the dies! hy a black dog, in consequence 
of which he could not breathe, " I'utabat pectus suum 
comprimi a cane nigro, unde rcspirare non poluit." 

There is liltle doubt but that, in this wny, many well' 
meaning persons have deceived themselves and others witb 
the belief that they have sicn speclrcs, heard voices, &c. in 
the dead of the night ; and very possibly that such convic- 
tions have, under certain circumstances, produced the 
event foreboded or dreaded. 

To a modification of Incubus, Mr. Waller attributes that 
indescribable (error which some persons feel in their sleep, 
and which frequently obliges them tu vociferate aloud, and 
generally to start wiih such violence, or even to jump out 
of bed, with or without a terrific dream. 

Incubus 'will sometimes occur in the healthiest persnns, 
when any indigestible food happens to lie in the stomach or 
the upper portions of Ihe alimentary canal, during sleep.— 
But a peculiar habit of body is necessary to render a person 
subject to it. Many feci it from youlh. These are gene- 
rally ofa contemplative disposition, and of thaf particular 
temperament which dbposes to Hypochondriasis and Ner- 
vous diseases, Sedentaryemployments, confinement within 
doors, great application to literary or other studies, &c. also 
predispose to the attacks of Incubus. Those too, who are 
accustomed to course and unwholesome food, however ex- 
posed to the open air are obnoxious to this disease : hence 
its great prevalence among sailors. Hypochondriacs and 
pregnant women are alsii its victims. 

The proa^tnate cause of incuhus has given rise to various 
speculations. A very general opinion prevails that this 
aficction is produced by mechanical obstruction to the 
blood's circulafion, from particular position of the body. — 
It is a certain fact, however, that no posture is a security 
from Night-mare among the predisposed ; neilher is a full 
stomach to be accused as the cause, nor an empty one to 
be expected as the antidote of this disorder, 'i'here is, 
however, an almost universal opinion, that Incubus attacks 
persons onft/ while on their backs ! and this opinion seems 
to have some foundation in fact, from the following circum- 
fltances. One of the symptoms almost inseparable from tl 
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tliisease is this, that the patient appears to himself to be 
kept down iipon the back by some external force ; and as^ 
at the moment of recovering the power of volition, a great 
confusion oi ideas prevails, a person may easily imagine 
that he has recovered himself by some effort of his own by 
turning from his back to his side. But these things are 
extremely fallacious, as there is no trusting tp the senses 
during a paroxysm of Incubus. 

It appears, however, from the modeof treatment to which 
this disease gives way, that the primary cause, in whatever 
manner it may act, has its seat in the digestive organs, and 
that Night-mare originates in defective digestion, whereby 
the food, which should be converted into good chyle, is 
transformed into a half-digested mass of acid matter, which 
is productive of heart-burn, eructations, flatulence. ^ripeis^ 
ivith a long train gf dyspeptic and hypochondriacal com* 
plaints* 

There are m^ny stomachs which quickly convert evenr 
. thing they receive into an ncid ; and such will be generally 
found to be the case with pci:sons subject tp habitual Night* 
mare, or frightful dreams, and disturbed sleep. Sucl| 
stomachs are too freequently distended with some acid gas, 
which alone gives rise, in many cases, to paroxysms oi 
Incubus ; and may often be instantly removed by any warm 
cordial, as peppermint, gin^ brandy, carbonate of ammonia. 
ijSfcc. \V hytt used generally to take a smal) wine-glass- full 
pf brandy going to bed, in order to keep off N ight-raare and 
terrific xireams, to which he was very subject. 

Of all medicines, however, tl^e carbonate of soda, takeii 
in a little ale or porter, as recommended by Mr. Waller, 
will be found the most efficacious. About a scruple going 
to bed, is a sufficient dose; and where acidities prevail in 
the stomach, the same quantity twice in the day, will be 
useful. This medicine not only neutralizes any acid in the 
jSrst passages, but likewise brings away by stool, vast quan- 
tities of viscid slimy matter, so acrid as to burn and iexco- 
riate the parts it touches. The appetite now generally 
improves ; but the propensity tq acidify remains for a long 
time in the stomach, and r6qd ires great attention to diet 
and regimen. There are teiv people with whom particular 
kinds of food do not disagree, and these being known should 
be avoided. Thus chesnuts or sour wine will almost always 
produce Incubus among those predisposed to it, as was 
4)bserved by H ildanus. '* Qiii scire cupit quid sit Jncubus ^ 
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Is ante somnum comedat castaneas^ et superbibttt vinum 
foeculentumJ^ In Ibis country, cucumbers, nuts, apples, 
and flatulent kinds of food, are the articles most likely to 
bring on Nigbt-mare. 

The following draugbt I have found very efficacious in 
preventing attacks of Incubus, viz. carbonate of ammonia, 
ten grains, compound tincture of cardamoms, three drachms^ 
cinnamon water, two ounces, io be taken going to bed* 

Intemperance of any kind is hurtful. Most vegetables 
disagree ; and pastry, fat, greasy, and salted meat, are to be 
avoided. Moderate exercise is as beneficial as sedentary 
evocations, intense study, and late hours are prejudicial.* 



•*»> 



* A queslioo is often asked, is it hartful to take a nap after dinner? It 
18 certain tliat both man and animals feel a natural propensity to sleep 
after a full flieal. That rest, or at the most passive exercise, is proper 
after the principal meal, is unqoestlonable ; and in valetudinarians, 1 have 
not observed a short slaipber on the sofa, after dinner, either injurious to 
health, or preventive of sleep io the night. I need hardly remark that to 
eat and drink to satiety, and thus induce an irresistible sleep, is injurious to 
the constitution. Those too, who undergo much fatigue before din^r, 
may fairly be indulged in a short repose after that repast* 
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^' Haec nusquani quidem doq etU^'^Celsu^^ 



Some good and much harm are every day done by (lie 
family medicine chest, and the patent medicine warehouse^ 
If the experienced physician is often at a loss ivhat to pre* 
scribe, and frequently finds it most prudent to prescribe 
nothing at all; ^hat infinite mischief must be hourly pro« 
duced by thjs patient, and the still more ignorant quack, 
pouring drugs^ of nvhich they know little, into a body, of 
which they know less ! The dictionaries of popular me- 
dicine and gazettes of health slay annually their millions ; 
not directly indeed, by the actual injury of the remedies 
which they congregate without knowledge or discrimina- 
tion, but eventually^ by procrastinating the interference of 
the regular practitioner till the period of cure is past, or 
until the disease ha$ taken that hold on the constitution or 
part, which will baiHe all future remedial measures. 

Speaking generally, every domestic or patent medicine 
which simply evacuates from the skin or bowels, mat/ do 
good ; but all those which, in any way, lull pain, (and 
most of them have opium in their composition for this very 
purpose) or prove stimulant or cordial, must inevitably do 
injury, in nine cases qut of ten. It has been abundantly 
proved throughout this Essay, that debility is rarely inde* 
pendent of some organic or functional disease, and that the 
latter must, for the most part, be removed by remedies 
which operate as evacuants, in some shape or other-^such 
Qs purgatives, diaphoretics, sialagogues, cholagogues, &c. 
including blood-letting. Now it may easily be conceived 
how deleterious must that medicine prove, which, by an 
anodyne property, soothes, for a time, the painful sensa- 
tions proceeding from, and wisely designed to point out the 
liature and seat of, the disease ; thus masking the enemy, 
and enabling liim to revel on the very vitais of the unhappy 
victim, unsuspected — unas^ailed! Again, if any stimulant 
or cordial property be combined with the anodyne (as is 
generally the case in patent medicines) then the gilded 
poison gives redoubled force and activity to the original 
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malady, and the palient is pushed forward Tvith an accele<< 
rated, though hidden velocity, to the confines of the grave, 
or nvhat perhaps is worse, to a state of irremediable torture^ 
and lingering decay. 

These are the glorious fruits of that wide system of char* 
latanism which pervades these islands, and which must 
proye as strong " a preventive check " to population as the 
statistical philosopher can desire ! It is on this account, 
I have been solicitous to pourtray the causes of disease as 
beacons to general readers ; but to attempt to teach them 
how to use the remedies, when they are actually overtaken 
with illness, would be to furnish them with the letters of 
Bellerophon for their own destruction. 

Nevertheless a few observations on some safe and useful 
medicines, may be allowed here. As by far the great€;r 
number of our maladies flow from repletion^ or the excessive 
indulgence of food and drink, so an open state of the bowels, 
or rather a periodical evacuation of them by purgatives, 
would obviate a very great proportion of the disorder^ we 
incur. Man will not abstain from animal food two days in 
the week ; but he will take a couple of doses of physic, 
as an alternative — and it is the be^t alternative we have. 
Five grains of the blue pill arid one or two of aloes, (where 
the person is not disposed to hemorrhoids, or three or four 
grams of je'ilap as a substitute for the aides, where be is,) 
takejd regularly twice a week, for three or four nionths bi 
th^ year, with half a pint of the compound decbctiod of 
sarsapariila, every day, for the same period, would do 
more towards the preservation of health and prolongation 
of life, than all the balsams and elixirs from the **jBeilra of 
iGrilead '• down to the *^ Dutch Drops." If ever a medicine 
deserved the name of rfiacfl/AoftVo;?, it is this. Happy would 
it be for mankind if every patent for sealed poiton were 
burnt, and the foregoing formula substituted instead !l 

The old custom of bleeding in the spring, and taking 
some cooling physic, has been ridiculed by modern physi- 
cians ; but as the season alluded to generally brings with 
it a host of inflammatory affections, I know not upon what 
principle the practice has been condemned. * For my own 
part, i am old-fashioned enough to most warmly recom- 
mend the revival of this exploded precaution.* 

♦ 8'mc« the first edition was printed, I have observed the following pat- 
gage from tlie pen of a distinguished physician, Dr. Percival of Batb. ** It 
iiia>' be remarked that the old and popular custom of taking purges iu the 
spring and fall of the year, to prevent feverb, serves to confirm the value ff 
this i>ructice." Dublin Hospital Reports, 
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Before concluding this part of the work, let me say a few 
'Vfotds in favour of injured innocence — of the helpless inf^int, 
who cannot tell his sufferings. Childhood is peculiarly 
liable to acidities and other derangements of the stomach 
and bowels. Nature has wisely given the infant, tberefore^ 
the power of crying and drawing up its little legs, to indi- 
cate the griping sensations by which it is annoyed. But 
•what is the consequence ? The infatuated mother, or 
criminal nurse^ procures the ^' Daffy," or " Godfrey," and 
by stupifying the child's senses, smothers its cries, and 
actually locks up the disease I From repetitions of this 
practice, bowel complaints, engorgement of the liver, in« 
flammation, and water in the brain result ; and then, wheii 
the little sufferer is no more, the misguided parent has to 
lament, in vain, (if conscience yet maintains it seat) the 
destruction of her progeny f 

O, taught by coansel, timely learn to shuo 
The fatal path, where thousands are undone ! 



CONCLTTSIOX. 

I have thus brought to a close a work which is at least 
free from one demerit — the mbga hiblion evil! Under 
the genial influence of a modem typographical atmosphere^ 
it would have easily attained a very different kind of stature 
and corpulence. But I have preferred utility to profit ; 
and I trust that both to the rising generation of the profession, 
and to the public at large I have offered observati(ms and 
reflections that may tend to the " prolongation of life atict 
conservation of health," long after the spirit that dictated 
them has fled to other regions. 

JAMES JOHNSON. 

i^ondoHf August Ij^, 1818. 
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